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FOREWORD 



Cyrus Vance 



This book grew out of a study group composed d aradrmir 
scholars and regional specialists convened fay the CouncQ on 

Foreign Relations which I cochaired with Ambassador Richard 
W. Murphy during the winter ot 1989-1990. The group exam- 
ined Syria's role in the Middle East peace process. Seminar 
discussions were led by such ex[>erts as Farouq al-Shara, Syrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Daniel Pipes, Director, Foreig^n Pol- 
icy Research Institute; Edward Djergian, U.S. Ambassador to 
Syria; Vitaly Naiunkin, Deputy Director of the Institute of Ori- 
ental Studies in Moscow; Itamar Rabinovidi, Rector of Td Asm 
University; and ¥red Lawson, Professor of Government at Mills 
College. The entire project, including a research trip to Syria, 
was made possible by a generous grant from Rita E. Hauser. 

Syria and the Middle East Peace Process is an important addi- 
tion to the scholarly literature on the topic. Professors Drvsdale 
and Hinnebusch delineate tlie underlying structures and the 
domesdc and external pressures shaping Syrian policy vis-^-vis 
IsraeL They discuss the policies oi the United States and the 
Soviet Union toward Syria, and emphasize the modvatioos of 
npeaident Hafez al-Asad, Obviously, when the study wascommis- 
sioned we had no foreknow^ge of Resident Asad's positive- 
response in niid-199t to Pkresident Bush's invitation to attend a 
regional peace conference. Although the authors and study 
group participants claim no credit for these recent develop- 
ments, we are pleased with the timeliness of the book's appear- 
ance. 

I first met ft'esident Asad in 1977, shordy after 1 began my 
service as Secretary of State. The following year, a week after 
Anwar Sadat, Menachem Begin, and Aresident Carter had 
signed the Camp David Aoooids, I called again on him in Da- 
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mascus. Asad expressed his profound disappoiniment over the 
accords. He was convinced diat the agreement between Israel 
and Egypt would block the road to a cxHnprefaensive peace with 
the Arab States and thatasefiarate treaty would not contrilmte to 
loDg-^ermrq^kiiialscabOity. Heoonduded tto by 
tfie road and observe ewmts,** but assured me he would always 

caictLiUy examine an\ opportunity that promised an advance 
along the road toward what he described as re<ii {)eace. 

Asad s agreement to the recent American proposal tor t ace- 
to-face negotiations with the Israelis surprised many observers. 
The six weeks of deUberation that Asad sp>ent before replying to 
President Bush, however, was tyjpical of his cautious, studied 
styfe. He had afaneady mformed former fteside^ 
1990 of his wilKngnrss to talk to the Isradis under specific 
dmimstanoes. His policies may have evohred, but Asad's manner 
and decision making process have not changed. One of the most 

important points addressed bv the authors in this volume is that 
v\ hatever the prec ise mix ot his motivations. Asad has once again 
reminded us that Damascus must be an integral part of any 
successful peace process. 

Syria has recendy moved to end its period of poUticai isola- 
tioa in the region; Damascus has consolidated its special relation- 
ship with Lebanon, reintegrated itself into the Arab conmiunity 
by restoring diplomatic relatksm widi Egypt, and partidpat^ 
^ allianoe de fending Saudi Arabia against Iraq. Syria has abo 
seen die deouie of lier 4^?flf^f^[M^^'**^^ tylirtintiitwn widi die Soviet 
Union. These events, com b i n ed widi internal eamo m fcpresstures, 
persuaded Asad to adopt a new f)osture — one better directed 
toward the real peace he described to me so many years ago. 

Since my tenure as Secretarv of State from 1977 to 1980, 
Washington has graduallv recognized Svria s essential role in re- 
gional affairs and the overall peace process. This book correctly 
oomwys the need for strong American inwokement to fadUtate any 
movement toward a lasting peace in this volatile region. Active 
American d i f i kwi M gy is as c M ential now as it was then. 

OeidUrl991 
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When we began writing this book, the Mkidk East peM 
seemed mofibimd. Today, as final amngements for convening 
regional peace conference are being woiied out, hopes that the 
AraMsraeH conflict may finally be resolved are stro nger than at 

anv lime in the past fori\ veai s. Yet the peace process could still 
easily be derailed <ind gloom once again suddenly descend on the 
region. I he obstacles still standing in the path ol a comprehen- 
sive settlement remain formidable. There has never been a more 
exdting, or challenging, time to write about Syria and the peace 
process. At times, the task seemed almost impossible, as we 
scurried to revise and update our manuscript to reflect the 
dizzying events of the past year. Three days after we submitled 
what we hoped would be the final changes to our manuscript, 
Hafiz al-Asad inconyenientlv announced that he would attend 
the proposed regional peace conference (thus proving what all 
authors know instinctively: there must be something wrong with 
a manuscript that meets a deadline). 

We are, therefore, indebted to David Haproff and Judy 
Train at the Gouncfl on Fore^^n Rdations ftess, who patiently 
awaited our last-minute revisions and were able to turn a messy 
manuscript into a book in a miraculously short time. We would 
also particularly like to thank Linda Wrigley, whose careful and 
sensitive editing confirmed that our maiuiscript was in the very 
best of hands: she was consistently prompt, attentive, and thor- 
ough in working over a number of drafts. Our special thanks also 
go to Jim lYince. who was deeply involved in every aspect of this 
book and tied ail of the strings together. Whenever we had a 
question, Jim was the person we called. Daniel Wolfe, his prede- 
cessor as Richard Murphy's assistant at the Council, similarly 
woriced hard on our behalf. The authors' review group offered 
constructive criticism and support at all stages. Nicholas X. 
Rizopoukw, the Gounc3*s Director of Studies, pushed m when 
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we aeeded to be pushed, and Richard Murphy, Senior Fellow, 
offered invaluable insights about Syria. We also owe a large 
iptcitectual debt to the many people who participated in the 
study giwp out of vdiidi this book grew. Our uiM^ 
Syria was greatly enrfched by tfaeir many hours of dtsQisskm and 
lively debate over several months. However, this book in no sense 
represents the collective point of view of the studv group. On the 
contrary, inanv participants niav disagree strongly with some of 

our interpretations and conciu&ions. Finally, this whole enter- 
prise— <he book, the studv group, and our fact-finding trip to 
Oamamis in December id89 — would not have been potdUte 
wiibout a generous grant from Rita £. Hauser. We hope this 
book does justice to her dcdiratinn to the cause of peace in the 
Middle East 
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INTRODUCTION 

The central thesis of this book is that there can be no compre- 
hensive, lasting, or stable Middle East peace without a Syrian- 
Israeli peace. This seems so obvious that it may be redundant 
even to state it Yet, for most of the past fifteen years or so, the 
United States has been ambivalent about this reality, and several 
administrations have effectively excluded Syria from the peace 
process, or at least not fully involved it, favoring step-by-step 
separate agreements between Israel and Egvpt, Jordan, and the 
Palestinians over a comprehensi\e regional settlement. Until 
recendy, the challenge for U.S. policymakers has been not how to 
enga^ Syria, but how to shut it out and limit its ability to disrupt 
the peace process. During the Reagan years especially, Syria was 
viewed as a truculent Soviet surrogate and as a prime instigator 
of international terrorism that had to be punished and con- 
tained. Before the Persian Gulf War, some even contended that 
Syria was no longer a kev to pe ace: IM.igucd bv internal economic 
and political vulnerabilities and the uncertainty of Soviet sup- 
port, its power was said to be in decline. Thus, it was argued. 
Syria had lost most of its ability to impede any partial settlement 
that left it out. The Bush administradon's recognitioil of Oa- 
mascus's pivotal importance to the Middle East peace process 
and vigorous efforts to bring Syria and Israel to the negotiating 
table fcdlowing the gulf war marked a shift in U.S. policy and, 
significantly, hdped to infuse diplomatic efforts to resolve the 
Arab-Israeli conflict with new life. Syria's decision, in July 1 99 1 , 
to attend an international conference sponsored bv the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union, and willingness to relax some of its procedural 
demands, especialh concerning the role of the United Nations in 
any peace talks, raised hopes that a diplomatic breakthrough 
could be achieved and challenged the prevailing view that Syria 
does not want peace with IsraeL Nevertheless, the convcntioiial 
wisdom among many in Waahinglon is stiU that Syria cfeai^ 

1 
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hard-line, maximalist position and has a record of obstrucdng 
the peace process. Should the peace initiative that the United 
States launched in the wake of the gulf war ultimately fail — the 
obstacles still standing in the way of a comprehensive settlement 
are formidaUe— the temptatkm to exclude Damascus from the 
j>eace process in the future may once again be strong. 

We contend thai Svria is a kev player in the Levant and 
cannot be ignored: that it is ready to make peace with Israel 
under the right conditions; that the kind of peace it wants is 
realistic and achievable; and that such a peace could be delivered 
by the regime of Haiiz al-Asad and upheld by its successors. Our 
Ihesb is neither new nor original. Henry Kissinger once said that 
there can be no war in the Middle East without Egypt and no 
peace withoitt Syria. M^hife the first observation has bera 
wrong, the record has so far sustained the second. Why can there 
be no peace without Syria? The most obvious answer, of course, 
is that Svria is a major party to the Arab-Israeli conflict, since 
part of its territory, the Golan Heights, has been under Israeli 
occupation since 1967. This alone gives Syria a direct and central 
role in the dispute and a legitimate interest in its outorane. Al- 
though the status of the Israeikiocupied West Bank and Gaaa 
and the future of the Bdeatiniam ronain the core of the confiia 
the Arabs, so long as die Golan Heigfats are in dispute there will be 
no peace between Syria and Israel, just as there could be no peace 
between Egypt and Israel while the Sinai Peninsula was occupied 
by the Israelis. From Israel's perspective, Svria remains the only 
frontline Arab state that still poses a serious military threat, 
although few analysts doubt Israel's ability to defeat Syrian 
forces decisively in any armed confrontation. The Syrian-Israeli 
border and the Syrian-Israeli inter£aK» in Lebancm remain the 
main areas of potential military confrontation. 

But there are other, equally compelling, reasons why 
Kissinger's maxim remains largely true. Because of Syria's loca- 
tion at the very heart of the Middle East, bordering Israel, 
Lebanon, Jordan. Turkev. and Iraq and situated at the cross- 
roads between the Mediterranean and Persian Gulf and between 
Eurasia and Africa, it ei^ys exceptional strategic impcntance 
within the region. Few countries have doors that open to so many 
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distinct but interacting geopolitical realms. Asad has expertly 
oq^ited this fact, intervening in Lebanon, supporting Turkey's 
Kurds, falockii^; Iraqi ml shiimients to the Mediterranean, 
threatening to invade J<xrdan, interfering with the Rtlrstinians, 
and forcing Israel to defend its nordiem borders more thor- 
oughly than its eastern and southern ones. Although Syria does 
not have the ability to project its power far bevond the Levant, it 
played a significant, if mosdy symbolic, role in the Persian Gulf 
crisis and offered, in the wake of Iraq's defeat, to contribute 
soldiers to an Arab security force in the Arabian Peninsula. 
Syria's geopolitical assets will outlast the present regime. Once 
Asad has gone, Syria will still occupy exactly the same place on 
the political map. By virtue of its pivotal geographical location, 
Syria cannot be ignored in any serious effort to bring peace to 
the Levant. 

Equally important, since 1970 Asad has ruthlessly trans- 
formed Syria fnmi a weak and unstable state into a militarily 
powerful and asserdve one (violating human r^ts on a large 
scale in the process). Beihaps no other regime in the regkm has 
been so resolute in protectii^ its position and so adept at mus- 
cling its way to center stage to ensure that its interests must be 
accommodated. Syria does not have the political stature of 
Egypt, the former militarv might of Iraq, or the wealth of Saudi 
Arabia, but it is a key frontline state which, for most of the past 
decade or so, has been Israd's most serious and determined 
adversary. Because Syria considers itsdf the lieating heart^ of 
Arab nationalism, it claims to speak and act for aU Arabs and 
characterizes itself, somewhat grandiloquently, as one of the 
Arab world's twin pillars (Egypt being the other). While these 
claims are open to debate, it is clear that Syria's imprimatur is 
essential if a peace agreement between the Arabs and Israelis is 
to have credibility. With the exception of Egypt, no Arab state has 
felt comfortable pursuing peace with Israel in the face of Syrian 
opposition. Syria's hismical and political importance within the 
Arab world, in cQigunction with its fonnixlabfe military streng^ 
shrewd and aggressive pursuit ciita goals, and finontline status, 
have given it power and influence within the region out of all 
propordon to its size, populauon, economic poiential, and natu- 
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ral encLowmenu. Both geographically and poiiticaliy, Syria is 
afanoft uniquely positioned to farilifatr a peace tettleinent be- 
tween the Arabs and Itraebt or, convendy, to impede one by 
mnh i lmn g rejecdooiftBp depriving an agreement of legitimacy by 
witliholding Its approfval, mtmiidatmg its Arab neighbors so they 
wiD not sign a treaty, or sp>onsoring terrorist operations to dis- 
rupt negotiations. Ultimately. Israel has lo deal with Syria, or 
neutralize its power within the l.e\ant, it it is lo settle with Jordan 
and the Palestinians or enjoy (>eace along its northern border 
with Lebanon. To exclude Syiia is to repeat past costly mistakes. 
Whiie Syria may well have lost some of its ability to obstruct any 
peace settlement that does not include it, the reoofd stronf^ 
suggests that it wiU not let itself be marginalized within the 
region: Asad has demonsliaied a quite remarkable talent for 
repositioning Svria more favorably within the region's political 
matrix just when its fortunes seem to be at their nadir. 

But what does Syria want? Is Asad a realist who accepts 
Israel's existence and seeks an honorable settlement, or is he 
drhen by a deeply rooted irredentist pan-Arab ideology that 
rejects the legitimacy of Israd and envisiom no place for tt 
tiK rq{ion» as many IsnKlis far? Throughout most of its hist 
Syria has rejected the political map of the central Middle East as 
the most pemidoas legacy of European cokmiafism. In its eyes, 
the states that the British and the French carved out in the region 
after World War 1 — Syria iiu luded — were illeguimaie entities 
that artiiicially divided and weakened the Arabs. From its per- 
spective, Israel was also a product of colonialism, since the Brit- 
idi had eiiabled the Zionist settieinem of BiUestine during t^^ 
mandate ower the terri t or y . Fsn-Arabism, anti-imperialism, and 
anti-Zionism have ooostitutBd the guiding principles of Syria's 
foreign policy far most of the post— Worid War II period, as wdl 
as the ideok>gical core of the Ba*th party, which came to power in 
Damascus in 1963. Svria is the bete noire of mam Israelis be- 
cause historically it espoused these ideas more vociierousiy and 
more consistently than any other Arab state. 

The conflict with Israel remains the central preoccupation 
of both foreign and domertic pottcymakers in Syria and is a key 
source of lqyii ii MM.y and support for an otherwise narrowly 
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based and repressive regime. However, under Asad, Syria's view 
of Israel has moderated signifkandy. Syria has kmg accepted 
that Israel is here to stay and has made it dear that it is prepared 
to negotiate with it under the right conditions. Since 1974, it has 

explicitly accepted UN resolutions 242 and 338 (to which the 
United States also officiallv subscribe s i and has indicated its 
readiness to make peace with Israel if it were to withdraw from 
the territories it occupied in 1967 and permit the Palestinians to 
decide their own political future. Syria has repeatedly voiced its 
support for an intematkmal peace ccmfcrencc, to be convened 
under UN ausfnces by the five permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council, or by the two superpowers, and attended by all 
parties involved in the dispute. In this respect, its position is close 
to the international consensus on how a comprehensive peace 
can be achieved and what a fmal settlement should look like. 
Asad, in an interview given in 1975, indicated his willingness to 
have a settlement "formalized with a formal peace treaty." He 
added: This is not props^^anda. We mean it— seriously and 
explicitly.'* Syria has also shown that it can uphold agreements 
with Israel, scrupulously honcning the 1974 disengagement 
treaty on the Golan Heights and abiding by the "Red Line** 
deterrence agreements in Lebanon. For much of the 1970s, 
Syria was an active, if cautious, partner m the peace process. 
However, after President Anwar al-Sadat of £gypt opted for a 
separate peace with Israel, Asad denounced certain specific 
peace initiatives^ such as Camp David, because they were not 
comprehensive and excluded Syria. Disillusioned with U.S. di- 
plomacy, Asad thereafter refused to countenance negouations 
so long as the balance of power seemed to be so much in Israel's 
favor that the Arabs lacked the bargaining leverage to achieve an 
honorable peace. Asad has made his basic conditions for peace 
reasonably dear, although he has not spelled out all of the 
details. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the Asad regime has 
iio genuine interest in a settlement with Israel since its legitimacy 
is precarious and signing a peace treaty would lead to its certain 
down£dl. Such a minority-based regime, it is said, can survive 

only by perpetuaUng the territorial status quo, by exploiting 
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deeply felt nationalist gnevances, by mobilizing the population 
in support of its military preparations, and by using the conflict 
as a |»petm to stifle aU intenial opposition. An okl Arab pn^^ 
says that when God wishes to destroy Momtoae, He grants him 
his deepest wishes. The preceding hypothesis suggests some- 
thing similar: thai peace would undo the Asad regime. We reject 
this argument. On the contrary, we contend that the Syrian 
regime believes that an equitable peace settlement is in its own 
best interests. The evidence suggests that while the Asad regime 
is unpopular among many Syrians and has pursued many con- 
trovorsiai policies— intmening in Lebanon a^^ainst the Mushm- 
lefidst alKancr, supportii^ Iran in its war with Iraq, and siding 
with the United States and Saudi Aratna against Iraq in the 

Persian (iulf crisis — its policies toward Israel have wide backing. 
In this one area, the regime's position has generally coincided 
with (and been constrained bv) domestic public opinion. There is 
broad agreement within Syria about what constitutes an accept- 
able peace settlement. The regime probably would not long 
surnve a separate treaty with Israel that fell significantly short of 
this consensus. But an agreement that resulted in the return of 
the Golan He^ts and some resohitkm of the Palestinian prob- 
lem would enhance Asad's stature within Syria. The regime has 
far more to gain politicallv f rom negotiating an honorable peace 
than from risking another, even more destructive and expensive, 
war. 

One of the central arguments of this book is that recent 
changes in the world and the region present excellent opf>or- 
tunities for resotvin^ the Arab-Israeti conflict once and for all. 
We do not mean to be Banglossian: Such hope has been ex- 
pressed many times befoie and has proven misplaced equally 
often. To make this assertion at a time of high uncertainty, in the 
aftermath ot a war and before arrangements for convening an 
international peace conference had been completed, may seem 
nothing short of reckless. Clearly, enormous obstacles still stand 
in the way of a comprehensive peace agreement. A settlement 
between Israel and Syria will not come easily. Technically, Israel 
has already annexed the Golan Heights, and most Israelis om- 
sider the area vital to their national security. There u also much 
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to be pessimistic about: the proliferation of chemical, biological, 
nuclear, and other weapons of mass destruction; the mounting 
despair among Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
after 24 years of represave occupation and four years of a bloody 
uprising that has not significantly advanced their cause; the 
present Israeli government s determination to continue building 
new settlements in the occupied territories; the hardening of 
opinion among many Israelis in the face of random acts oi terror, 
die spiead of Islamic fundamentalism, and widespread Riksti- 
nian support for Saddam Hussein, who embodies their deepest 
£ears; and the Arab worid's apparent imperviousness to the wave 
of democratization and change that has recently swept other 
parts of the world. At a time when many serious conflicts else- 
where are melting away, the Arab- Israeli dispute has proved to 
be extremely intractable and remains one of the greatest long- 
term threats to world peace, as well as a main cause of instability 
and turmoil in the Middle East. 

What grounds, then, are there for hope? First and foremost, 
the end of the Cdd War has had a profound effect on the Middle 
East, which for most of die post-Work! War 1 1 period has been a 
major arena of superpower rivalry. The United States and the 
Soviet Union no longer compete in a zero-sum game, so their 
clients in the region have lost their power to exploit superpower 
tensions. I his increases the likelihood that regional conflicts will 
be dealt with on their own merits, rather than automatically 
being refracted through the distorting lens of a bipolar world. 
The global climate for settling longstanding disagreements 
has been vastly improved. Indeed, Soviet policy in the Middle 
East has shifted sharply away from confrontation with the 
West to ac ti\ e cooperation in l esolving the region s disputes, 
most notablx in the Persian (iulf crisis. The United States has 
already demonstrated its desire to include the Soviet Union in 
efforts to resolve the Arab- Israeli conflict, a significant rever- 
sal of policy. Moscow dearly has a vital and constructive role to 
play. Israel need no longer fear Soviet encouragement ot Arab 
hostility and can even expect a real Soviet contributimi to 
guaranteeing any peace agreement The Soviet Union's preoc- 
cupation with its own severe internal problems has forced it to 
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disengage f rom the region and to reassess its relationships 
with its cHents. Perhaps no country has been so affected by this 
shift as Syria. Moscow has made it dear to Damascus that it will 
not support Syria's e£Gcnt to attain strategic parity ivith Israel and 
that it strongly opposes any attempt to recover the Gdan Heights 
through military action. Equally important the Sovkt Union has 
steadily improved relations with Israel. Since the credibiliu of 
Syria's military option has rested largely on Soviet backing, these 
changes have clearh undermined Syria's position vis-^-vis Israel 
and have forced it to be more receptive to new diplomatic initia- 
tives, to seek better relations with the United States, and to mend 
fences with moderate Arab states. 

Syria's rapprodiemoit with Egypt in 1989 — an attempt by 
the Asad regime to reposition itself within the Middle East in 
response to the Soviet Union's retreat trom the region — repre- 
sents a historic geopolitical reaiii^nnient withm the Aral) world 
that bodes well for jxace. Alter working hard for a decade to 
isolate Cairo for signing a separate agreement with Israel, Da- 
mascus did an about-face, accepting reconciliation entirely on 
Egypt's terms. In restoring ties with Egypt, Syria effectively 
conceded that its tactical rejectionism had £ailed and deariy 
signaled its readiness to comider new peaceful approaches to 
resolving the dispute with Israel. Syria's participation in the 
coalition against Iraq following the invasion of Kuwait ciraniaii- 
callv conlirmed its desire to move back into the Arab main- 
stream. The formation of an Egyptian-Syrian-Saudi axis at the 
center of the Arab world presents one of the best opp>ortuniues 
in years for peacefully resolving the Arab- Israeli dispute, espe- 
cially if this coalition is strengthened rather than weakened by 
the outcome of die Bersian Gulf crins and if the Bakstinians can 
find wotae way to overcome their present iadaikm. 

Finally, the Persian Gulf crisis has provided some momen- 
tum to efforts to resohe the Arab-Israeli conflict, notwithstand- 
ing the Bush administration's insistence that the two disputes 
could not be connected m any way. After fully mobilizing the 
United Nations and the international community in support of 
its goals in the gulf, the United States can no kmger ignore the 
giobal consensus on this other key dispute. Having invested so 
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much energy in scciirine[ the withdrawal of Iraq from Kuwait, 
the expectation among the U nited States' allies is extremely high 
that it will now redouble its efforts to setde the Arab-Israeli 

conflict Not to do so would jeopardize the United States' posi- 
tion within the Middle hast, seriously endanger the friendly 
Arab regimes that joined the coalition against Iraq, and ensure 
future crises in the region. Following the conclusion of the gulf 
war, the United States indicated that it did, indeed, intend to 
seize the opportunity to resolve the Arab-Israeh conflict throu|^ 
a '*two-track*' pdicy of simultaneously encouraging peace be- 
tvfcen Israel and the Arab states and between Israd and the 
RaJettinians. By early October 1991, the U.S. peace initiative had 
brought the Arabs and Israelis closer than ever before to direct 
negotiations, although the peace process could still easily be 
derailed. 
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Syria was once invariably characterized as the most ungovern- 
able, unstable, fragmented, and artificial state in the Middle 
East. Yet, formostctf the period since its independence in 1946, 
it has been under the rule of a single political party, the Ba*th, 
whidi has imposed a measure of stability on the country since it 
selased power in 1963. Remarkably, some 70 percent of afl Syrians 
have been bom during the 28 years of Ba*thi rule and well over 
half of the population has only ever lived under the rule ot Hatl/. 
al-Asad. who assumed power in 1970. This continuity has been 
purchased at a high cost to human rights and should not obscure 
the regime's many frailties. Nevertheless, under the Ba'th, Syria 
has been transformed "from a notoriously weak and vulnerable 
state" into one which is, in many respects, strong and asserdve.* 
In the process, it has ceased being a victim of the designs of 
neighboring states and has em er ged as a major military and 
diplomatic power in the region — it has, in etleci, meta- 
morphosed from a plavthing into a player. For much of ilie 
period since the mid-197()s, Syria was "the only adversar\ Israel 
need[edj to take seriously.""' Yet Israel also knows that it can deal 
more easily with a stable Syria than with an unstable one: The 
Asad regime has been cautious, pragmatic, and predictable, 
scrupulously abiding by the 1974 disengagement agreement on 
the Golan Heig^ and carefuDy avoiding provoking Israel in 
Lebancm. Under the proper conditions, Syria is a country with 
which Israel can make peace, despite mutual demonization and 
reciprocal fears about the other's militarv strength. 

The Ba'th has constructed an authoritarian one-pan v stale 
in which the poHtical center has amassed formidable coercive 
and bureaucratic power and redefined Syria's national and spa- 
tial identities. Once an illegitimate and poorly integrated state 
that had a flimsy raison d'etre, Syria has gradually acquired a 
certain orfierenGe, despite the persistence of acute sectarian and 
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r«gk»al deavages. The idea of Syria as a sq>ai^ State has 
root — notwithstanding its invc^ment in Lebanon, the occa- 
sional fears of neighbors that it is pursuing an irredentist Greater 

Syria policy, and the considerable continuing appeal of pan- 
Arabism as a legitimating ideology. Syria is now a concrete reality 
in the mental maps of Syrians, as well as those of its neighbors. 
Even many Syrians who strongly oppose the regime on a wide 
range of issues take a certain pride in the iact that, under Asad, 
Syria has gained an identity and an importance out of all propor- 
tion to its size and resource base. 

The Ba'thi "revolution" of 1963 brought another important 
change to Syria: An elite with a strong Alawi minority coloration 
and roots in small provincial towns and villages replaced a tradi- 
ticmal ehte that was heavily Sunni Muslim and made gpmosdy of 
absentee landowners and urban merchants.' These new rulers, 
through land reform, nationalization, industrialization, and cen- 
tralized planning, transformed and integrated the Syrian econ- 
omy and brought new opportunities to regions that had long 
been n^^ected. life in the countryside was revoluticMiized, giving 
the rqrime an kapcmaot nual constituency. Despite fiormidabie 
internal problems and many iO-oonceived and unsuccessful ea>- 
nomic pdides, the Ba*thi regime outperfbmied the anden regime 
in the realm of intrastructui al tievelopment. social planning, long- 
term investment, and geographically balanced growth. 

This is not to deny the regime's egregious deiiciendes: Its 
routine and bloody repressiveness, nepotism, corruption, ideo- 
logical bankruptcy, economic mismanagement, ossification, and 

narrow sectarian base are all too apparent The political system is 
dominated by one man, Hafiz al-Asad, and the regime owes its 

longevity primarily to a loyal military and a network of internal 
security agencies. Possibly no other Middle Eastern government, 
with the exception of the rival Ba'thi one in Iraq, has a more 
dismal human rights record. On a number of occasions, oppo- 
nents have openly challenged the regime, most notably between 
1976 and 1982, when the country teetered on the brink of dvO 
war. The absence a[ laige-scak organized opposition since the 
Hamah insurrectkm in 1982, when liierq^me killed dioiKands 
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of dviltans, should not be construed as a sign that there is little 
discontent within Syria. 

In this chapter, after briefly describing the historkad coo^ 
within which the Ba*th party seized power, we examine the 
nature <^ the Asad regime— its power base and core constituen- 
cies, the instruments through which it mobilizes and controls the 
pupulaiion, its performance and vulnerabilities, and the pros- 
pects for internal poliiical antl economic change. Asad has never 
been particularly interested in inieraai aiiairs, preferring to 
devote most of his time and energy to the conflict with Israel, the 
situation in Lebanon, and relations vrith the superpowers and 
other states in the region. It would be difRcuh to understate the 
extent to whidi the dispute with Israel dominates his thinking: 

He sees almost everything, including the internal Syrian situa- 
tion, throuefh the prism of the conflict. Thus, he has tended to 
involve hnnself in internal affairs primarilv to the extent that 
they are a "base for external action." Asad believes that "to be 
strong abroad he [has] to be strong at home.'*^ How strong is he? 
Is he secure enough to negotiate a peace agreement, or is the 
legitimacy of the refpme too precarious to warrant the ridi? What 
are the connections between the internal political environment 
and the regional one? To what extent docs the regime's domestic 
standing constrain its foreign policy and affect its ability to seek 
peace with Israel? Will serious economic problems force a 
moderauon oi Syrian policy? 

THL I RADITIONAL JLLi 1 E 

Fktxm the late 1940s, when the BaHh party entered politics, untfl 
the early 1960s, when it adueved power, Syrian politics revolved 

around a struggle between two elites: one dominated by well- 
established, wealthy landowning or incicaniile families from 
Dainas( us .ind Aleppo vslio demonstrated litilc interest or com- 
petence in nation-building, the other by politically ambitious 
middle-class elements who saw the urgent need for reform and 
modernization and who advocated policies that would under- 
mine the exduiive power of the traditional ruling dass.* As a 
result of this struggle and the participation of new gnmps in the 
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political process, the traditional elite's supremacy was challenged 
and gradually eroded by the fia'th party, other middle-dass 
groups, and the armed forces. It was not destroyed, however, 
until after the Ba*thi revolution of 1963. 

The legendary "fifty families" consiiuited the core ot S\ ria s 
traditional elite. Although these leading families had interests in 
every sector of the economy and were prominent in everv elite 
profession, the basis for their wealth and power was the vast 
tracts of land they held, almost always in absentia, throughout 
the country. In the late i950s, less than 1 percent of die pc^ula- 
tkm owned roughly 50 percent of all agricultural land, while 70 
percent of the rural population owned no land at all. Such an 
inequitable distribution of the resource upon which most Syrians 
depended lor their survival gave a few great wealth and power, 
but it forced most of the population into a miserable, impov- 
erished existence. Rural landlords consistently ibrmed the larg- 
est occupational group in Syria's parliament prior to 1 963 . Thus, 
those with the power to effect change blocked land reform, 
which would destroy their wealth^-or at least a part o£ it-^and 
the very basis of their political power, their stranglehold over an 
indebted, subservient, and exploited peasantry. In no small mea- 
sure it was the traditional elite's unwillingness to redistribute 
land that made certain its eventual downfall. 

The traditional elite lacked both the organization and the 
motivation to solve Syria's most urgent problems in the post-in- 
depoidence era: It demonstrated little genuine enthusiasm for 
pan-Arabism or for nati(»i4>uikiing and slKnved an almost com- 
plete lack of interest in Syria's economic and infrastructural 
development; it had no desire to widen political participation, 
reduce social inequalities, or implement land reform; and it 
seemed unconcerned about the chasm between urban and rural 
areas and the sharp regional and sectarian cleavages that made 
Syria one of the most poorly integrated states in the Middle East. 
Because of this wealuaess at the political center, from the late 
1940s until 1963 Syria experienced ahnost pathologkal pdidcal 
instability as various groups jostled for power, usually by means 
of military coups d'tet. It was during this period that Syria 
earned its reputation as one of the most turbulent countries in 
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the region, with governments ioUowing one another in rapid 
succession. In part, the instability resulted from Syria's humiliat- 
ing defeat by Israel in 1948-1949, which further discredited the 
traditional elite. In a <leeper sense, Syria's political problems 
resulted from the illegitimacy of the state, which the colonial 
p>owers had arbitrarily created after World War I, despite the 
strong wishes of its inhabitants to be part of a larger pan-Arab 
state. Syria's origins ensured that it would become enmeshed in 
the vortex, of regional disputes and riyalries. Throughout the 
1950s, Egypt and Iraq actively competed to bring Syria into their 
spheres <^ influence, backing rival factions within the country 
and destahiHring political life even further. The intrusion of the 
Ccdd War into the region in the 1950s was also seriously disrup- 
tive and resulted in repeated external int e rfe r ence in Syria's 
atTairs. Finally, Syria's deep regional, sectarian, class, and ideo- 
logical clea\ ages impeded the development of a stable political 
community. 

THE BATH PARTY 

It was in this political environment that the Ba*th party e merged 
and flourished. The Ba*th, as the most active, organized, and 

ariit uiatc proponent of change and modernization, stood for 
everything that the traditional elite was against. To Syrians who 
recognized the need for structural reform and were frustrated 
by the traditional elite's ineffective leadership and bankrupt 
policies, the Ba*th party's economic and social plans offered 
hope. Throughout the 1950s* it won growing support, especially 
in the reform-minded but multifactioned officer corps and 
among minorities and peasants. 

The Ba*th party was formally bom in 1947 under the leader- 
ship ot Michel Aflaq and Salah al-Din Bitar, two Sorbonne-edu- 
cated teachers from Damascus.^ Its main goals were succincdy 
expressed in the slogan: "Unity, Freedom, Socialism. " Ba'thists 
shared a belief that the Arabs had sunk to their nadir as a result 
of several hundred years of misruk by the Ottomans, the colonial 
powers, and reactionary indigenous ruling <digarchies. This de- 
cline coukl be reverMd and past gknies recaptiired only throu^ 
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a ba^th, or renaissance. The party thus expressed the hopes of 
many Arabs fcnr rebirth, renewal, and reinvigoratioo. Its dyna- 
mism, optimism, and acdvism stood in sharp contrast to the 
lethargy and conservatism of most other pditical parties in Syria 
at die time and ensured it support among those ommiitted to 
bringing about change. Indeed, the Ba'th "excited the minds of a 
whole generation"^ and had an enormous impact on the political 
thought of the Arab world in the 1950s. 

The core of Ba'thi ideology was stated in the opening article 
of the party's constitution: **Hie Arabs form one nation. This 
nation has die right to live in a single state." * To Ba^thists, it was a 
sdf-evident truth diat the Arabs were politically, economically, 
and culturally indivisible, and that any differences among them 
were "accidental and unimportant" and would "all disappear 
with the awakening of the Arab consciousness." Pan-Arabism 
was both the Ba'th party's raison d'etre and its primary appeal. It 
was not by chance that the party emerged in Syria, a state that 
initially lacked legitimacy and that has always seen itself as the 
beating heart of Aratnsm. The second component of Ba*thi 
ideobgy, liberation, was inextricably linked to the first, since die 
Arabs could not unite until they were free, and they could not be 
free until they were united. Liberation first and foremost meant 
freedom from all vestiges of foreign political, economic, and 
cultural domination, for the Ba'th was, and still is, visceraily 
anticolonial. In a deeper sense, liberation referred to the un- 
shackling of individuab frcMn their restricdve social and intellec- 
tual chains. The Ba*th party saw itself as a vanguard (kM *aik) of a 
transformation {inqilab) that would sweep away the rotten, the 
corrupt, and the backward. It distinguished itself from the old 
political parties, which it viewed as subservient to the imperialist 
powers and dedicated to serving the political and economic inter- 
ests of the traditional ruhng class. The part) , in its constituuon, 
expressed a commitment to "the overthrow of the present faulty 
structure— an overthrow which will include all the sectors cf 
intdlectual, economic, social, and pditical fife" (article 6). Social- 
ism, the final component of the Ba*th's ideological trinity, ex- 
pressed the party's commitment to social justice, but it was also 
viewed as "a necessity which emanates from the depth of Arab 
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nationalism itself (article 4). Ba'thists saw socialism both as a 
means to destroy the wealth and ponrer o£ the traditional land- 
owning and mercantile families idio dominated Syria's political 
and economic life and as a way to create a more egalitarian and 
integrated society. The party's constitution envisioned a '^st 
redisii ibution" of wealth and forbade "the exploitation ot the 
work of others" (articles 27 and 28). It also sought state control of 
industry, utilities, natural resources, and transportation; worker 
participation iii factory management and profit-sharing; regu- 
lated wages and working conditions; free medical care; and 
compuliory education. Most important, it sought to implement 
land reform and improve the lot of the peasantry. After the 
Ba*th merged uneasUy with Akram Hawrani's Hamsdi- and peas- 
ant-based Arab Socialist party in 1953, the party's socialist orien- 
tation and coniniitnient to the agrarian sector became ev en more 
pronounced, which gave it a modest base of support in the 
countryside, especially around Hamah. 

Despite the Ba*th's broad appeal and initial dynamism, 
there were always discrepancies between its aspirations and ac- 
compiishments and betwe en its words and deeds. In principle, 
the party was conmiitted to achieving power through deniocratic 
means. However, when democratic madiinery functioned, it 
served primarily to confirm the traditional elite's power, partic- 
ularlv its hold over the peasantry. The Ba th never achieved 
major national electoral success: In Syria's freest parliamentary 
elections, in 1954, it won only 22 of 142 seats. Some Ba'thists 
recognized that the party would be unable to imfriement its 
policies, particularly those sudi as land reform that would pro- 
foundly alter the power stnicture, without something more than 
the partial power to fdndi it would have to resign itself if it were 
to abide by cons titu tional rales. Given this reality, the Ba*th 
became increasingly receptive to sh(jrtcuts to power through the 
armed forces, which plaved an increasingly unportant role in 
Syria's f>olitical life. Hawrani, in particular, openly tried to re- 
cruit officers to the party, recognizing that the struggle for 
power would probably be played out in the armed forces. This 
had far-reaching consequences. Real power within the party 
gradually shifted from its veteran dvOian leaderdup to army 
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ofiEkers, who typically had far humbler social origins and were 
more radical idcologicaliy. As a mult of the kyweiing of entrance 
requirements to the military academy and the rapid expansion 
of the armed forces after independence, Syria's officer corps 

was, by the late 1950s, composed largely of "secondary school 
graduates of modest means" from the rural hinterland and small 
provincial towns/* Richer Syrians from the major cities, con- 
versely, tended to pursue nonmiiitary careers, often buying their 
way out of compulsory military service. Landed families "de- 
spised the army as a profession** and considered the military 
academy a place for "the academically backward [and] the so- 
cially undistinguished.**'" Without question, the modest, usually 
rural, social origins of most politically active officers during the 
1950s were instrumental in radicalizing both national political 
life and the Ba'th party itself. Since Syrian governments were 
typically made and unmade by the armed forces, Ba'thi officers 
increasingly resented and igncxred the directives of civilian party 
leaders. 

This civilian-military rift parallded tensions between the 
party's leadership and its rank and file. Rural party militants 

were frustrated that the partv's largely urban bourgeois leader- 
ship tended to act unilaterally and devoted most of its attention 
to bringing about Arab unit\ rather than to the miseries ot rural 
Syria. This growing ideological rift to some extern coincided 
with, and was reinforced by, dass, sectarian, and generational 
deavages that emerged in the party in the late 1950s and eaiiy 
1960s. The Ba*th always appealed to the upwardly mobile off- 
spring of the peasantry. This group grew in size after indepen- 
dence because of the expansion of education in the countryside 
and the provinces. It was here that Ba'thi membership swelled in 
the 1950s. Both in relative and absolute terms, the Ba'th's con- 
stituency gradually became less urban middle class and more 
rural and provincial petit bourgeois, even if its leadership did not 
reflect these changes until after 1963. 

Fhxm its inception, the Ba*di attracted disproportionale 
support from Syria's minority communities, particularly the Al- 
avfis and Druzes, who played a leading role in the party's forma- 
tion. As one of the few parties that attempted to establish 
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branches throughout the country, the Ba'th recruited support 
from a larger hinterland than the traditioiial Damascus- and 
Ateppo-based parties. The &i*th*8 intense natkmalism resonated 
partkai]arly strong in Akwi areas, which were deeply affected 
by France's unilateral ceding of the neighboring Akxandretta 
region to Turkey in 1939. More important, the Ba*th was 
explicitly secularist and vociferously opposed sectarianism, 
tribalism, and regionalism, which in its view impeded Arab 
unity. The party s constitution proclaimed: The national tie is 
the only tie that may exist in the Arab state. It ensures hjff- 
mony among all the citizens by melting them in the crucible of 
a single nation and counteracts all rdigkms, communal, tribal, 
racial, or regional iactions" (artide 15). To the early Ba*thists, 
sectarumism and tribalism were among the chief ills of Arab 
society. Syria s minorities had good reason to concur, for they 
were its principal victims. I hey joined the Ba'ih in unusually 
large numbers precisely because it promised to create a society 
within which their identities would not place them at a perpetual 
disadvantage. But their support contained the seeds of future 
oonflict, because die Ba*th increasingly came to be seen as a 
haven for the mino r i t i es, especially Alawis, and fell victim to the 
very sectarianism it originally decried. 

The link between the Ba*th and the minorities was especially 
pronounced in the militarv. In part, this simply reflected an 
imbalance in the sectarian composition of the armed forces, a 
legacy both of discriminatory French recruitment policies dur- 
ing the colonial period and of the obvious appeal that soldiering 
had to the most disadvantaged sectors of the population. Signifi- 
cantly, the propoitioaal representation of minority officers grew 
throughout this 1950s, as frequent purges depleted the officer 
corps of many of the Sunnis who enl^ted in the immediate post- 
independence era and who both led and were the victims of 
many coups d'etat. This enabled minority officers to advance 
rapidlv through the armv's emasculated command structure.'* 
1 he divergence of views within the party widened as a result 
of Svria's Ba'thi-engineercd union with Egypt in the United 
Aiab Republic (UAR) between 1958 and 1961. By 1958, Syria's 
intenial pc^tical proUems were so severe and its territorial iden- 
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tity and sense of political community so fragile, that a full meiiger 
with ^[ypt semed to offer the only way to thwart growii^ 
Communist strength. In effect, Syria dissolved itself. But the 
union failed to live up to expectations and many Syrians came to 

rc:>ciu tg\ptian domination. Socialist reforms, although sup- 
ported by some Syrians, aroused the opposition of the business 
and landowning class. In 1961, Svria seceded from the UAR 
after a coup briefly restored the traditionai elite to power. Most 
of the land reform and nationalization measures introduced 
during the unicm were reversed. 

Syria's union with Egypt had a profound effect on the Ba*th, 
virhose leaders reluctandy agreed to Gamal Abd^ Nasser^s de- 
mand that the party be dissolved without consulting the mem- 
bership. Secession also deeply divided the party. Many vounger 
rank-and-file Ba'thists in the provinces grew disenchanted with 
pan-Arabism, the party's raison d'etre, and became increasingly 
disillusioned with the veteran leadership. Instead, they turned to 
Marxism for insfHration and {dotted ways to assume contn^ of 
the party. In additim, during Syria's union with Egypt, a group 
of leading Ba*thi officers formed the secret Military Committee, 
with the aim of eventually seizing power. Of its five original 
members, three — including Asad — were Alawi and two were 
Isma'ili. It was subsequentlv expanded to include other officers 
from minority communities or from peripheral provinces. 
These officers, together with radical civilian Ba'thists from the 
provinces who had secredy remained acdve after the estaUish- 
ment <tf the UAR, formed the nudeus of the sooOed iieo-Ba*th 
that seized power with Nasserite and other nationalist officers in 
March 1963. 

Between Svria's secession from the UAR and the coup that 
brought the Ba'th to power, the officer corps, wracked by acute 
internal strains following two decades of increasing politicization 
and factionalization, almost disintegrated. As a result of nu- 
merous coup attempts during this period, the army became a 
swamp of consfMrades and intrigue. Blatant political promotkms 
and extensive purges made rank meaningless. It was in this fhud, 
uncertain situation — when the army in some respects ceased 
being a pioiessional organization, its members no longer felt 
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bound by its rules, and mistrust among officers was pervasive — 
thai sectarian , kinship, and geographic ties were activated on a 
iiii^acafewkfaintheofCKerooip8.8a*thiol{i^^ 
Conmuttee could not resist the temptatkm to exploit sectarian 
ties to cement their ailiance and lubricate their ctimb to power. 
Communal solidaritv gave these Ba'thists a decisive strategic 
advantage over the main other factions which, given the virtual 
collapse ot miliiarv discipline, ihe\ could have staged a coup at 
the time. But the manipulation of sectarian ties was, at this stage, 
tactical and contextual, a means to an end rather than the end 
itself. 

THE BA*TH1 REVOLUTION 

When the Ba'th seized power in 1963, it bore scant resemblance 
to the original partv, which was virtuallv defimct. The veteran 
Ba'thists who had nurtured the partv m its early years played no 
part in the planning or executkm of the coup d'etat; the^ were 
given only a tohen share of poller and ultimate^ ivere amcmg the 
regime's victims. After 1963, the Ba*th in some saues was rein- 
carnated as a new party, both in its leadership and in its constitu- 
ency and orientation. In a major reversal of priorities, socialism, 
not Arab unity, became the party's primary goal. Socially, the 
new rulers were quite unlike those they replaced, with a dispro- 
portionate number hailing from rural areas or small towns in 
remote provinces, parucuiariy Ladhiqiyah, Tartus, and Dayr al- 
Zawr. Alawis and, to a lesser extent, Druzes and Isma'ilis were 
heavily overrepresented. Many urban Sunnis resented the new- 
comers, who exploited sectarian and kinship ties to strengthen 
their hold over the armed foices and the Ba*th party and thereby 
oonsofidate the regime. There were extrasive purges in the 
armed f orces, pai iicularly, which were quickly transformed into 
a Ba'thi- and Alawi-dominated "ideological army ' The Ba'ih, 
which in 1963 was a small, poorly organized, and multifactioned 
party, had to be rebuilt almost from the ground up. Like the 
army, the party's ranks were flooded with new recruits and 
padned with friends, relatives, and cofeligk»ists.BartydisripK 
and rules and procedures Were widely disregarded in the race to 
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. Gonstrua a base of support. The symbiosb between army and 
party, the ruthless purging of opponents* the ereatkm of a one- 
party state, the imposition of a rev«^ution from above, and the 
manipukticm of sectarian and kinship ties provided the Ba*thi 

regime with a shield against its opponents, but at a high cost to its 
legitimacy.*' 

During the Ba'thists' first three years in office, a power 
struggle was waged between the younger, radical, rural or jm'O- 
vindal Ba'thists who liad led the ooup and the older, more 
moderate, veteran party leaders, who opposed the regime's doc- 
trinaire socialism and abandonment of pan-Arabism. Generally, 
the radical Ba'thists had the upper hand within the party, the 
army, and the state. However, bitter inter- and intrasectarian 
rivalries, mainly involving Salah Jadid, Muhammad Umran, and 
Amin al-Hafez. also racked the regime and complicated the 
struggle between the old and new Ba'th. Despite this internal 
wrangling, the regime set in motion or advanced the socialist 
transformation <^ the economy, cxpropriatii^ additional £aam 
land and nationalizing most major financial, commercial, and 
industrial companies. These measures broke the traditional 
elite's hold over the country's economic and political life and 
increased exf>onentially the central government's extractive and 
distributive capabilities and coercive power. They also reversed 
the entrenched domination of the countryside by the dty and 
initiated a village revolution of sorts. From the start, the regime's 
base of support lay in rural areas and small provincial towns at 
the periphery. The regime's egalitarian and authoritarian im- 
pulses and contradictory mix <^ secularism and sectarianism 

provoked considerable opposition from the urban merchant 
class and Muslim fundamentalists, who staged a large uprising in 
Hamah in 1964. 

I he Ba'th's radical wing did not emerge fully victorious 
until February 1966, when Jadid, Asad, and other mostlv minor- 
ity officers staged a bloody intraporty coup and purged whatever 
remained of the old guard. The regime's rural, provincial, and 
minority Alawi comf^erion became particularly pronounced at 
this point. However, the neo-Ba*thi regime was only slighdy 
more cohesive than its predecessor. In September 1966, a coup 
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attempt by Druze Ba'thi officers was foiled. A more serious 
proUem was the growing personal and ideological rivalry be- 
tween Jadid and Asad, the two leading Alawi officers in the 
regune. Syria's humiliattng defeat by Israd in 1967 and the loss 
of the Golan Heights exacerbated the rift and exposed the re- 
gime to sharp criticism within Syria. The Ba'ih leadership under 
Jadid blamed the armed forces, which Asad controlled, for the 
defeat, whereas the armv accused the partv of crippling it 
through political purges. 1 he dispute between the two officers 
also resulted from their different concepdons of the regime's 
directkm. Jadid advocated hard-line socialist economic policies. 
He also bdieved that the Mestinians should wage a popular war 
of liberation against Israd with Syria's support and ruled out 
cooperation with most Arab governments on the grounds that 
they were reactionary. Asad thought that Jadid's policies were 
reckless and economically, politically, and militarilv ruinous. He 
was deeply concerned about Syria's isolation within the Arab 
world. Because he conceived of the conflict with Israel in classic 
military terms, he saw an urgent need to build the army into a 
conventional professional fighting force and to put an end to the 
intense poKtiriiatiop and factionalization that had distracted it 
from its main purpose. 

THE ASAD REGIME 

By 1970, the Ba'thi regime was highly unpopular within Syria 
and almost totally ostracized within the region. Without Hafiz al- 
Asad's coup d'tet and so<aUed corrective movement it mq;ht 
not have survived. Asad steered Syria on a more moderate, 
pragmatic course and attempted to broaden the regime's base <^ 
support through political and economic liberalization. During 
the earU vears of his rule, the jx)litical atmosphere was markedly 
more relaxed than at any time since 1963. Exiles, whose number 
had grown dramatically during the harsh early years of Ba'thi 
rule, were invited to return. Recognizing the importance of the 
private secior» Asad trimmed state controls over foreign trade 
and investment and tried to appease the merchants, business- 
men, and artisans the Ba*th had so thorough alienated. An 
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unoonvindng attempt was even made to persuade foreign inves- 
tors, particiilarly Syrian emigrants, that they were wekome. 
Asad*s shrewd alfianoe with the Damascene bourgecMsie s^;mfi- 

cantly changed the regime's complexion and won it new, tenta- 
tive legitimacy among crucial sectors of the population. 

This accommodation was designed not to reduce the re- 
gime's hold over Syria but to strengthen it Asad had no intention 
of relinquishing control^^ the contrary, he has amassed more 
personal power than any other Syrian leader in the twentieth 
century. Immediately after seizing power, he centralized politi- 
cal decision makii^, eschewing the coOegial leadership tradi- 
tionally favored by the Ba*th in favor of authoritarian personal 
rule. Under Asad. there would be no doubt about who was in 
charge. In February 1971, onlv three months after his coup, he 
assumed presidential powers, and the following month the elec- 
torate approved the first of his seven-year terms of office. Asad 
has plaoed himself far above anyone else in Syria, forging a kind 
of despotic presidential mxmarchy in which he has no serious 
challengers and in which he oontrds all of the key levers of 
power. As president, he has the right to appoint and dismiss 
cabinets. He can convene and dismiss the People's Assembly, 
make laws when it is not in session, and legislate over its head if he 
deems it necessary. Almost all laws emanate from the president's 
office, and the assembly seldom amends and never rejects them. 
The constitution specifies only minimal checks and balances to 
presidential power, and even these have no practical vahie. The 
president may assume emergency powers at any time. The judi- 
ciary lacks independence, since all judges, including those who 
sit on the Constitutional Court, are appointed by the president. 
In practice, the president's power is virtually unlimited. In addi- 
tion, as commander in chief, Asad controls all appointments to 
key positions within the armed forces, the regime's main pillar. 
As secretary general of the Ba'th and chairman of the National 
nx^gressive Front (NPF), Asad is also firmly in charge of the only 
legal political parties in Syria. Although govenunent poikaes are 
debated within the Ba*th, Asad dearly has the final word on the 
party's dimtion, and no one can advance far within its hierarchy 
without his approval and backing, elections notwithstanding.^' 
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Asad's iormai authority is buttressed by a carefully orches- 
trated personafity cult Pioiira of the pi«tk^ 
of govemment o£Boes, public butldings* places of worships res- 
taurants, theaters, diops, hotds, scfaoob, buses, traiiis— even 
telephone poles. In the state-controlled media, he is omnipres- 
ent. Official propagandists depict him as the new Saladiii. and he 
seems in no hurry to discourage the comparison. In a country 
where graven images offend religious sensibilities, statues of the 
president tower over many public squares. He is also a source of 
new toponyms (Lake Asad) and his name is a safe one for chril 
en^neers to bestow on their bridges and other unremarkable 
structures. There are also signs of an edifice complex: Among 
the most conspicuous buildings constructed in Damascus since 
1970 are the still unoccupied presidential palace, a massive block 
that looms ostentatiously over the city from its hilltop site; the 
Asad Tower, the capital's highest skyscraper; and the Asad Li- 
brary, a peculiar dedication, given Asad's propensity for banning 
books — including two biographies, perhi^ thecmly things bear- 
ing his name that he has not hked. 

Inevitably, Asad's personality, style, and outlook have left a 
huge imprint on Syria and its policies. By most accounts, he is 
dioughtful, cautious, pragmatic, tough, determined, ruthless, 
energetic, patient, astute, calculating, remote, and intelligent. 
He towers oyer everyone else in the elite and is widely resf>ected 
for protecting Svria's interests. Even Syrians who detest the 
regime reluctantly acknowledge his Machiavellian brilliance. 
Asad appears to make all key decisions himself, remaining aloof 
and isolared, seldom meeting with his cabinet ministers, and 
relying on the telcfhoac as his "preferred instrument of govem- 
ment."^^ Berhaps only three or four security chie& cancaU him 
direcdy. His offke is small, ill-equipped, and understaffed. Be- 
cause of his intimidating style, those around him are reluctant to 
offer advice or to take the initiative. He lives modestly, unlike 
most of those who came to power with him, and works noto- 
riously long hours, seldom leaving his home or o£6ce, appearing 
in public, or traveling abroad. Ironically, given his provincial 
roots and parochialism, Asad has always devoted his energies 
priniarily to fore^ and military afiGurs, to grand stntt^ 
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game of nations, for, above all else, he is an Arab nadoiialist who 
sees everything, ioduding the internal situation, in the context of 
the conflict with Israd. 

Ahhou^ Asad concentrated power in the presidency, he 
also created or strengthened institutions that would give legit- 
imacy, stability, and breadth to his regime. Thus, he expanded 
the various Ba'thi-controlled popular organizations for workers, 
peasants, students, and women to mobilize popular support. He 
also set out to rejuvenate and bolster the Ba*th party, vdiich he 
considered an essential instrument both for aggregating a con- 
sdtuency and controlling the populace. At the time of the revciu- 
tion, the party had betwee n one and two thousand members and 
owed its power entirely to the small group of officers who led the 
coup d'etat. By the early 1970s, the party had recruited some 
100,000 members, about 4 percent of the adult |X)pulation, by 
relaxing admission standards. Membership increased to 375,000 
by 19S0 and to between 600,000 and 700,000 by 1990. However, 
most of these are candidates far membershy, not full members, 
and many are hi^ school students with only a weak affiliation to 
the party. A special effort is made to reach ytrath through the 
Ba*th Vanguard Organization: All school children between the 
ages of six and eleven are required to attend two classes of 
ideological indoctrination every week. The party also sponsors 
the voluntary Revolutionary Youth Federation for students be- 
tween the ages of twelve and eighteen, which offers summer 
training camps and a wide variety of activities* To become fiiU 
party members, candidates must go to weekly meetings for three 
years and then attend the party's institute outside Damascus for 
three weeks. Those accepted to full membership must go to 
weekly meetings. 

The party reaches into every village, factory, neighborhood, 
and public institution. At the base of its hierarchical organization 
are cells and units, which are combined into sections and then 
branches. At the national level, the quadrennial Regkmal Con* 
gressbrings together hundreds of BaHhists from all parts of the 
country to debate party polides and to provide a link of sons 
between die leadership and die masses. The c ongr ess also selects 
the party's Central Committee, at least in theory. The top party 
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authority in Syria, and thus a major power center, is the 21- 
member Regkmal Command, which serves as a kind of polit- 
Imio, tninipiig togefhar the regime's top <^Gce]^ 
part)r apfxaratchild and officially ncrniinating the president To 
the extent that there b a forum for the disaission of fiyeign and 
domestic policy, it is here, although Asad, as the party's secretary 
general, also dominates the Regional Command.*^ 

In theory, the party operates according to "democratic- 
centralist" principles. In practice, party procedures are often 
ignored ami dedskms move down through the party, not up. 
Butyomgresses are carefully stage-managed and elections are a 
sham. All key leadership posts are assigned to Asad loyalists. The 
party does what Asad wants, not the other way around. Further- 
more, party discipline is lax and indoctrination superficial. Many 
Ba'ihists are not deepiv committed to the party; they care less 
about its ideology than about the special privileges that member- 
ship confers, such as priority in obtaining scholarships, op{X)r- 
tunities to travel akxt>ad, easier admission to the miUtary 
academy, and access to a network of patronage and favoritism. 
As the ruling party, the Ba*th is the **backbone of the country's 
establishment"^^ and serves as one of the most attractive means 
of advancenient fior opportunists and those widi ambition. More- 
over, many Syrians are pressured to join the party and face 
difficulties in their careers if they refuse: Job applications are 
turned down, promotions rejected, and positions reassigned or 
transferred. Teachers, physicians, professors, and journalists all 
report such coercion. Application forms for most jobs in the 
pidilic sector have a question about party affiliation.^^ 

While Asad strengthened the Ba*th party's hold over Syria 
and ensured that it woukl continue to dominate the stale's pciliti- 
cal institutions, he also tried to broaden the re^^me's base, or at 
least give the appearance of having done so, by bringing non- 
Ba'thi groups into a ruling coalition, the National Progressive 
Front, which was formed in March 1972. This Ba'thi-dominated 
front brought together several like-minded parties from the 
secular left, including the Communist party and several small 
Nasserite and socialist parties, such as the Arab Sodahst Move- 
ment, the Arab Socialist Union, and the Socialist Unionist Move- 
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ment. Although the coalition's junior partners are represented 
in the cabinet and the People's Assembly, the iroat is a transpar- 
ent attempt to disguise the Ba*th's monopolizatioa of poiwer and 
to co-opt potential opponents. By joining the NPF, non-Ba'thi 

parties surrendered their independence in exchange for mini- 
mal participation in the political process. Thev cannot print or 
distribute their own newspapers, hold public meetings, recruit 
support in the universities or the armed forces, or establish 
organizations that mi^t compete with the Ba'th. The NPF's 
Central Command rardy meets and has no discemable influ- 
ence over policy formulatimi— in short, the front is precisely 
that. 

In the seven years after the Ba*th first assumed power in 
1963, Syrians were not given the opportunity to vote. Asad, 
despite his autocratic impulses, recognized that his regime's 
legitimacy would be enhanced if he received some sort of popu- 
lar mandate at the ballot box and promised to create a "popular 
democracy** in which there would be elections. Indeed, Syrians 
were asked to vote five times during Asad's first three years in 
power: They ratified his presidency in March 1971, assented to 
Syria's participation in the Federation of Arab Republics in Sep*- 
tember 1971, elected local government councils in March 1972, 
approved a new constitudon in March 1973, and elected a new 
parliament in May 1973. Since then, legislative elections have 
been held every four years (1977, 1981, 1986, and 1990) and 
presidential ekcticms every seven years (1978 and 1985). How- 
ever, the Itepk's Assembly has httfe real power and is dominated 
by the Ba*th and other monbers of the NPF. Seats are reserved 
for "Sndependents,** but the regime controb who gets on the 
ballot. As a result, voter apathy is widespread and electoral 
turnout low. The results of the presidential elections are a fore- 
gone conclusion: Asad received 99.2 percent of the vote in 1971 
and 99.6 percent and 99.9 percent in the two succeeding elec- 
tions. If nothing else, the magnitude of these victories has in- 
spired many jolces inside Syria: After the last election, an aide 
congratulated Asad on the resuh, saying: "You received 99.9 
percent of the vote, Mr. n^esident, what more do you want?" To 
which Asad replied: '*A list of die atbet .1 perootit.''*' 
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After assuming power, Asad, aware of the regime s extreme 
vulnerability to charges of sectarianinii, attempted to change its 
puhlic hot by sqppointhig mon Sunnis to the most visible posi- 
tioiis and by ensuring that the sectarian compositiQn of govern- 
ment cabinets, the Regional Command, and die legishiture was 
reasonably well balanced. Thus, the prime minster, the defense 
minister, and the foreign minister have alwavs been Sunnis. Nor 
have all of Asad s closest associates been Alawi: Muhammad 
Da'bul, his secretary, is a Sunni; As'ad Elyas, his speechwriter 
and head of the press ofHce until the mid— 1980s, was a Palestin- 
ian Christian; Jnbran Kurriyeh, his repboement, is a Protestant; 
CoL Khalid Hussein, his personal bodyguard, who died while 
saving Asad's life during a 1980 assassination attempt, was a 
Mesdnian.^* Other non- Alawi members of the mner circle since 
1970 have included Mustafa Tlas, the defense minister, Hikmat 
al-Shihabi, the chief of staff, Abd al-Halim Khaddam, the for- 
mer foreign minister and vice president, and Ali Abdallah al- 
Ahmar, Asad's chief aide inside the civilian party apparatus. 

Nevertheless, behind the regime's institutional facade, 
which is generally representative of the population as a whole, an 
informal Akwi-doniinated core controls the main levers ci 
power and almost aD the key military, security, and intelligence 
positions.^*^ Members of this Alawi inner circle, past and present, 
many of whom come from the same tribe or are related, include: 
Ali Asian, deputy c hief of staff for operations: Hasan Turkmani, 
deputy chief of staff for logistics; Ali Duba, chief of military 
intelligence; Muhammad al-Khawli, chief of air force intel- 
hgenoe and perhaps Asad's closest confidant before his dismissal 
in 1987 Ibr his role in the attempt to bomb an Israeli airliner (the 
agency is now headed by KhawK's nephew, Ibrahim Huwaji); Ali 
Haydar, who untfl 1988 commanded the elite 15,00 O-man Spe- 

cial Forces, which have often been used to quell internal distur- 
bances; Adnan Makhluf, one of Asad's in-laws and commander 
of the 10,0()(J-strong Presidential or Republican Guard; Ghazi 
Kana'an, head of Military Intelligence in Lebanon and another 
rdative of the president; Adnan al<Asad, a cousin who leads the 
Struggle Ccmipanies; Shafiq £ayyadh and Ibrahim Safi, ami- 
manders of the Third and First armored divisions, respectively; 
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and All Abdallah Salih, head of the Missile Corps. Before he was 
salt into esdk, Rif ^ al-Asad, the presidents yoiingor brocher, 
was a key figure in the regime and conunanded the now dis- 
mantled, mosdy Abwi, 50,000-man Defense Companies, the 

regimt s principal praetorian guard. Mu*in Nassif, Rif *at's son- 
in-law, briefly commanded the Defense Companies before they 
were disbanded. Basil ai-Asad, the president's oldest son. heads 
Presidential Security, a unit within the IVesidentiai Guard; many 
Syrians believe he is being groomed to succeed his £ather. 

Since the Ba*thi regime ultimately owes its position to the 
loyalty of the armed forces, Alawis are disproportkmately repre- 
sented within the officer corps. By one estimate, Sunni officers 
controlled only 25 to 30 percent of all army units between 1965 
and 1971. Nevertheless, the charge that the Svrian military is an 
exclusive preserve of the Alawis is false and simplistic. The 
regime recruited many Sunni officers with peasant or lower-class 
origins, and from small towns and villages, who support the 
BaWs goals. Some of these have risen to sonior positions within 
the armed forces, although they are mainly ass^;ned to profes- 
aonal functions in noncomhat units. In addition to the defimse 
minister and chief of staff, some 60 percent of General Staff 
Command officers are Sunni, as are some 45 percent of senior 
officers. Sunnis reportedly account for over half of the wing 
commanders and senior officers in the air force and command 
several annored or in£antry br^ades and divisions. Christian, 
and especially Giicassan, (Officers are also disproportionatdy 
represented. The Asad regime is weQ aware that it cannot fidd 
an effective, professional army against Israd if it is rent with 
sectarian cleavages and unrepresentative of the Syrian popula- 
tion. However, Alawis are overrepresented at all levels within the 
armed forces and control the key personnel, security, and intel- 
ligence networks which can block a coup d'etat. Alawi officers 
also occupy senior and sensitive positions in all armored, mecha- 
nized, and in£imtry brigades aiKl divisions. All but one of nine 
divisicms are saki to be commanded by Alawis. According to cme 
estimate, Alawis account for some 60 percent of die officer corps 
and roughly half of the senior echelons. A majority of cadets in 
the military academies are also diought to be Alawi.^* 
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Although the regime clearly has an Alawi core, it would be a 
grave emn- to reduce aU of Syria's politkal life u> simple sectarian 
terms. Sectarian Identities are impoilant, but not 
oonsistentif so. Their salience Is fluid and contextual. Certainly 
they do not prechide other afifiHatkms that can serve to bring 
people together or drive them apart — intra-elite cleavages and 
struggles have arisen over personality, ideological, generational, 
occupational, and class dif ferences. There are Alawis who op- 
pose the regime, as well as Alawis who support it 

INTERNAL PROBLEMS 

Theeaily 19708 were the Ba*thi regime's bestycars, with political 

and economic liberalization and the military's creditable perfor- 
mance in the 1973 war greatly enhancing its legitimacy. Nev- 
ertheless, Asad faced opposition almost f rom the start. The idea 
of having an Alawi president was intolerable to some Syrians, 
so deeply entrenched were their preiudices against this kmg- 
despised and underprivileged minority. The publication of a 
revised consdtutiQn in 197S provoked protests, particularly in 
Hamah, because, in a sharp break with precedent, it did ncK 
specify that the president should be a Mudim. Asad backed 
down on this issue and, to answer doubts about whether an Alawi 
could legitimately be considered a Muslim, persuaded Imam 
Musa Sadr, the influential Lebanese- Iranian Shiite cleric, to 
issue a fatwa stating that the Alawis were Shiites.^ 

By the mid-1970s, the regime once again found itself in 
serious trouble. Its Adulles heel has always been its sectarian 
complexion, so much so that many of its critics refer to it as an 
Alam regime. ScNne Syrians have always sem the Ba*thi revohi- 
tion as a revanchist minority conspiracy against the Sunni major- 
ity. Those whose influence and wealth were destroyed by land 
reform and nationalization dismissed the regime's secularism 
and socialism as a wav to dress the transfer of jxjwer to the 
minorities and the countryside in more ideologically acceptable 
garb. Many Syrians also saw a contradictkm between the r^;ime's 
fmnouncements about the irrelevance of sectarian identities 
and the role sudi identities manifestly played in appointment to 
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sensitive positions, especially in the military and in the 
muUiabanU, the intdligence and state security apparatus. The 
regime's minority Alawi coloration created a chronic fegitunacy 
problem. For various reasons, criticism <^ the Alawi rc^ widened 

and intensified after the inid-1970s. 

Many Syrians resented the Aiawis' growing prominence, 
which they attributed to favoritism. Since 1963, the position of 
the Aiawis within Syria has improved beyond recognition. Once 
the country's pootiest and most exploited area, the Alawi region 
(the coastal zcme and the mountains immediately behind it) has 
experienced a dramatic economk transformation that has lifted 
it out of its poverty. Ladhiqiyah and Tartus, the main dties, 
boomed because of port and industrial development. Further- 
more, Aiawis liave eagerlv taken acK antage of the expansion of 
educational opportunities and the favorable political climate un- 
der the Ba'th; they are the most upwardly mobile group within 
Syria, and thousands have became doctors, lawyers, enginem, 
academics, writers, and other professionals. 

Another serious complaint against the regime was the 
spread of corruption after Asad came to power. In part, this 
accompanied the steady deterioradon of Ba'th party organiza- 
uon and discipline. Because party membership became a means 
of getting ahead, it attracted many opportunists, who neither 
knew much nor cared about the party's original aims. A report to 
the party's Regional Congress of 1979^1980 criticized the "inad- 
eqiiate ideological educaticm" <^ party cadres and the ^'growing 
tendency toward dissipatkm** am<mg younger members. It ob- 
served that the party was suffering from 'indifference . . . ladi 
of enthusiasm and party spirit [and] opportunism."** A degen- 
erating party, the growth of a huge, inefficient public sector, 
increased government spending, the influx of Arab aid, and the 
easing of restrictions against local capitalists created a climate in 
which corruption could flourish at all levels. Indeed, it became so 
deeply rooted and widespread that many Syrians were skeptical 
that it could be eliminated without bringing down the regime. 
Many top Ba^tfaists, indudii^ RiTat al-Asad, enridied them- 
selves during the 1970s and openly flaunted their wealdi, aban- 
domng all pretense of aodalist ideab. This new bourgeoisie, 
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made up oi men from the top ranks of the officer corps, the 
security ageildes» the party, and the government had "legal or 
iUegal aooen to state reveiiues' ' and were distinguished by their 
ability to buy what they ivanted and behave as they wanted 
without regard to pubKc opinion or state regulation.** Over many 
years, they "milked budgets, [took] cuts on government projects, 
put their sons into private business, struck percentage deals with 
agents of foreign suppliers, plateti prou-i^es in public sector 
companies, speculated in property, and made money. " Their 
acdvides were so flagrant, and their patronage networks so 
extensive, that some spoke of the emergence of a huge **mer- 
chant-military oomplot.'*'^ By the late 1970s, Syria bore scant 
resemUance to the austere, socialist state that the Ba*tfa had 
constructed in the fnid-1960s. As the economy slowed down and 
inflation soared, the gap between those who had benetlted and 
those who had suffered from Ba*thi rule widened and nourished 
mounting discontent with the regime. The widespread, and not 
endrely unjustified, beUef that Alawis had gained the most un- 
der the Ba'th and had cashed in <m their ties with those in power 
imquestionabiy aggravated sectarian tensions. 

The BaHhi re^me also fnttered away the political capital it 
had accumulated during the 1973 war by intervening in the 
Lebanese civil war in 1976. The dispatch of 30,000 troops to 
restrain the leftist-Palestinian alliance was highly unpopular 
among elements of the regime's core constituency and seriously 
endangered its Arab nationalist credentials. To many Syrians 
who supported the regime, the intervention seemed a betrayal of 
everything the Ba*th stood for. Other Syrians who had always 
diriihnd the regime viewed the intervention in crude sectarian 
terms. The Alawis were heretics, not Muslims, who were sus- 
pected having shady thec^gical links with the Christians. 
Didn't they permit wine drinking? Didn't some of them have fair 
coloring? Hadn't they cooperated with the French during the 
mandate? The intervention, to protect Christians from Muslims, 
drew renewed attention to the Alawi origins of many of Syria's 
rulers and underlined the differences between ruler and ruled. 
The rq^ime's subsequent attempts to red in Israel's Christian 
allies improved its image only marginally. 
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It was inevitable, given the dose geographic, cultural, and 
historical links between the two anintries, thai sooner or later 
some of Lebanon's sectarian probfems would spiU over into 
Syria. The rotation of thousands of Syrian soldiers accustomed 

to relative austerity into the freewheeling atmosphere of 
Lebanon exposed the armed forces to new stresses. There were 
frequent reports of checkpoint extortion, gratuitous brutality, 
and extensive involvement in smuggling. As Syria's goals shifted, 
some Lebanese Christians tried to foment sectarian strife among 
Syrian soldiers to weaken the Asad regime's resolve. Maronite 
radio broadcasts gave the widest possible coverage to real and 
imagined sectarian incidents within Syria. One of the worst 
offenders in Syrian eyes was Saad Haddad, Israel's puppet in 
southern Lebanon. In one appeal to his "brother Syrian Sunnis 
and Christians, " he said: "1 tell the Sunnis that the Alawi intend 
to destroy you, and I remind the Christians that the Alawi is 
using you to kill the Christians in Lebanon. . . . We are prepared 
to receive any Syrian Simni or Christian soklier who kills an 
AlawL"^ The war was costly in other ways, too. The Syrian 
economy slowed down as Saudi Arabia and the other Itoian 
Gulf states sharply reduced their financial aid to protest Syria's 
attack on the Palestinians. In addition, the expense of keeping 
a large expeditionary force in Lebanon became a significant 
economic burden. 

Beginning in 1976, the regime was rocked by a wave of 
bcMnbings and assassinations of prominent Alanvis. The attacks 
were believed to be the wcnrk of the Muslim Brotherliood and 
rdated fundamentalist oiganizations. The regime's intdl^;a*ce 
agendes and praetorian guard responded with heavy-handed 
repressive measures. The assassinadon campaign was probably 
designed to polarize Syrians along sectarian lines. That, at any 
rate, was one of its consequences: Alawis drew together, their 
differences eva|X)rating in the face of the common peril, and 
Sunnis, many of whom had little real sympathy with the Muslim 
Brotherhood's goals or methods, added the regime's growing 
i«piessiveness to dieir already kng Hst of ocmiidasms. One of the 
bloodiest incidents occurred in June 1979» when gimmen 
slaughtered as many as 60 Alawi cadets at the Aleppo artillery 
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tcfaooL A mare serkMis broad-based challenge to the regime was 
mownttd between bte 1979 and eariy 1980 in Aleppo and 
Hamah, traditional cipiponiikm stron^olds. Demonstrattons, 
strikes, and cTicabting violence paralyzed both cities. In March 
1980, Aleppan merchants protesdng price controb declared a 
general strike, which quickh spread to other major cities. Orga- 
nizations representing lawyers, doctors, engineers, academics, 
and other professional groups soon issued manifestos demand- 
ing democratic rights, the release oi poliucai prisoners, and an 
end to sectarianism. The disturbances were explicitly anti-Alawi, 
with the authenticity of the Ahnns' Muslim credentials a key issue 
in the Ishunk movemenf s war ^(ainst the regime. Underground 
opposition newspapers openly re fer red to the 'infidel Nusayris 
[i.e.. Alawis] who are outside Islam and who had 'made Islam 
their traditional enemv." 

The regime, nerxous iliat a popular. Iranian-stvle revolu- 
tion was brewing, dispatched 10,000 troops to Aleppo and cor- 
doned it off. I n the pr oces s of reasserting control over the city, it 
may have killed as many as 2,000 people, and it arrested an 
estimated 5,000. In June 1980, the Defiense Companies report- 
edly massacred as many as 500 political piisoners at a prison in 
Mmyra in retribution for an assassination attempt on President 
Asad. Membership in the Muslim Brotherhood was made a 
capital ofiense the following month. Despite the regime's brutal 
display of force, the opposition's campaiejn continued. Between 
August and November 1981, several massive car bombs ex- 
ploded in Damascus, which increasin^^ resembled an armed 
camp, with tnx^ and checkpoints everywhere. 

The bloodiest challenge to the regime occurred in Hamah, 
where an uprising by the Muslim Brotherhood erupted in 
February 1 982. The regime dispatched 12,000 troops to the city, 
sealed it off, and then systematically pummeled it, employing 
heayy artillery, tanks, and helicopter gunships. In tin ee weeks of 
savage fighting, between 5,000 and 10,000 ciyilians were killed 
and large sections of the old city were razed. The ruthlessness 
and ferocity of the regime demonstrated with alarming clarity 
for all Syrians the lengths to tvhich it would go to defend itself, 
and it hsis not been oonfnmted with any serious display of oppo- 
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sition since 1 982. The armed forces also demonstrated that their 
loyalty to the regime could be counted upon in even the moM 
extreme circumstances. 

The regime's public explanation for its troubles was simple: 
Syria was at the forefront of those countries which rejected the 
Camp David framework for peace with Israel. In the words of 
Prime Minister Abd al-Ra'uf al-Kasm: "This does not please 
Sadat and Israel, or the United States. ... So it is natural for 
[them] to fight us and try to overthrow the regime."'^ The Syrian 
government also repeatedly accused the Maronites, Iraq, and 
Jordan of playing a major role in the disturbances, not without 
good cause. Asad was convinced that he was confronted not 
simply with an outburst of internal dissent, but with "a large- 
scale consfMracy to unseat him He saw himself as the victim 

of a ^terrible alliance' of external and mtemal enemies." ^ Al- 
though the regime's external foes unquestionably exploited its 
difficulties and assisted the opposition, dissatisfaction with the 
regime within Svria was the driving force behind the outburst of 
anti-Ba'thi sentiment. 

Since the Hamah uprising, the only time the existence of the 
regime has looked precarious was in early 1984, following Resi- 
dent Asad's heart attack. While he was recuperating, a power 
struggle erupted among his would-be successors, including 
RiPat, his younger brother.^ More than anvthing else, the crisis 
demonstrated the extent to which Asad dominated the country's 
political life and the flimsiness of Syria's poliucal institutions in 
his absence. The regime's leading officers tried to settle matters 
in the streets of Damascus and came dose to exchanging blows. 
The crisis not only exposed the praetortanism that hirks dose to 
the surface in Syria, it also revealed that Asad had not appointed 
a successor. Patrick Seale likened Asad to the pole holding up the 
tent: When he was removed from the scene, the whole structure 
threatened to come tumbling down.^ Nevertheless, there were 
also powerful centripetal forces at wnrk within the regime; ulti- 
mately these outweighed the centrifugal ones. Fears that die 
regime would collapse and the onintry descend into chaos were 
enough to force ll^ key figures to rally and disdpline those who 
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threatened their survivaL In the end, the regime demonstrated 
its resilience. 

Although it became clear that there was no one in Syiia %n 
die stature or alalitjr of Asad waiting in the wings, tte 
suggested that his deadi would not necessarily change the basic 
nature or orient atio n of the regime, whose future would still 

probably be determined b\ its lop Alawi ol ikers. The possibility 
of the regime being oyerihrovvn by Sunni officers still seems 
remote seven years later, so well posidoned are Alawis to block a 
military coup d'etat. It is much more likely that a successful 
putsch in Syria will be an intni-Alawi a££ur: Alawis stiU hoki ^ 
keys to duu^. In the event Asad dies in the near future* the 
most tikdy outcome would be sooie sort of ooDective Alawi mi^ 
tary leadership, possibly widi a Sunni facade or some Sunni 
participation. If the past is any guide, tactional disputes and 
power struggles would weaken, distract, and eyentualK eyen 
destroy such a collective leadership. The longer Asad sur\ ives, 
the more orderly and planned the successk>n will likely be. Many 
Syrians believe that the president is preparing Basil, his eldest 
son, to succeed bias. Nor has everyone written off RiTat al-Asad 
at a candidate to lead Syria, despite his unpopularity among 
many Syrians. An Asadian dynasty is no less plausible than some 
other outcomes and would satisfy the hunger for stability, order, 
and continuity that coexists uneasily with the thirst for change- 
within Syria. For while many Syrians look forward to the day 
when Asad is gone, there are others who are apprehensive about 
what Syria will be like without his strong presence. 

PROSPECTS FOR POLITICAL LIBERALIZATION 

The upheavd within the Eastern bloc in the past two years has 
highlig h ted the Asad regime's own considerable deficiencies and 

vulnerabilities and encouraged new calls for polidcal liberaliza- 
don. Significantly, shortly after the overthrow of President 
Nicolae Ceausescu, graffiti began to appear in Damascus allud- 
ing to the similarity between the corrupt and represMve Syrian 
regime and the (lepoied Romanian one. One waU slogan simply 
nid: Shamsescu (Sham beii^ die Arabic name for Damascus). 



I 
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The resemblance between the hated Securitate» Ceausescu's 
vkioiis praetorian henchmen, and Asad's various predacious 
palace guard units, partkulariy the disbanded Defense Ckxn- 
panies of RiTat al-A»d, must have been noted by critics of the 
Ba*thi regime. Svrians, who fear the mukhahanU, the ubiquitous 
intelligence agencies, must have taken vicarious pleasure when 
East (iermans seized control ot state security oHkes and began 
burning secret dossiers fattened by the tattling of legions of 
favor-seeking informants. Tales o£ pervasive corrupdon and of 
fabulous illicit wealth being surreptitiously eiyoyed by ruling 
dites who railed against the evik <tf consumerism, preached the 
need for sacrifice and hard work, and always seemed to have 
explanations for this or that shortage must also have sounded 
familiar to man\ Syrians. I he willingness of the successor re- 
gimes in Eastern Europe to simply tell people the truth, admit 
mistakes, and be openly challenged contrasted sharply with the 
situation in Syria, where the closely controlled official media still 
fed people vapid propaganda. The sudden disintegration of 
ruling parties that had once seemed omnipotent raised the ques- 
tion in many Syrians' minds whether the Ba*th party was just as 
flimsy and bankrupt as its Eastern European counterparts. 
Would its rank-and-file membership also desert the party in 
droves if there was a whiff of crisis in the air? The close links 
between the rex ilcd and rejected regimes of Eastern Europe and 
the Asad regime inevitably impelled many Syrians to wonder 
what conclusions the Ba*th might cbraw about its own future. The 
complete and astonishingly swift collapse of Eastern Europe's 
socialist governments could not have failed to impress and in- 
spire Syrians yearning for political and economic change after a 
quarter century of virtually exclusive Ba*thi rule. 

Just as important as what is occurring in Eastern Europe is 
what is happening elsewhere in the Middle East. Democratic 
reforms in neighboring Jordan have made a big impression on 
Syrians, who are able to watch the proceedings of Jordan's rela> 
tively freely elected parliament broadcast by Jordanian televi- 
aon. Syrians are also doscly walcfaiiqf events in Aig^nat, which, 
like Syria, has been under single-party socialist rule since die 
early 1960s. The rout of Al^peria's National liberation Fhmt in 
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free local elections in 1990 served to remind many Syrians that 
the Ba*th rules without their consent and lacks a real popular 

Neverthdess, the short-term prospects for polkacal liberali- 
zation in Syria are bleak. Fmstroika in the Sc^iet Union, the 

sweeping away of socialist regimes in Eastern Europe, the humil- 
lating defeat of a like-minded regime in free elections in Algeria, 
and democratization in Jordan ha\e certainlv triggered serious 
discussions within the ruling elite about Syria's t uture direction, 
but these have not resulted in any substantive changes. There 
have been hints of some £mnent within the Ba* th about where to 
go next— the party's ideologically influential Damascus Univer- 
sity brandi, which is reputedly a key fixrum for discussing new 
ideas and the place where the party's diminutive intdlectua] 
vanguard resides, was rumored to ha\ e been purged late in 1989 
and packed with Ba'thists who favored reform. One indication 
that the party may be in ferment is the repeated postponement 
of the long overduequadrennial party congress, last convened in 
ld85. The delay may have been engineered to keep the lid on 
things a bit kmger and fwevent deep divisions from surfxing 
before some sort of consensus can be bulk at the grass-roots kwd. 
Another possibility is that the party is paralyzed and sim ply does 
not know what to do. 

The regime has taken a number of steps to open up the 
political system in response to rising demands tor liberalization 
in the wake of events in Eastern Europe and elsewhere in the 
Middle East, but these have been meager and mosdy cosmetic 

from 1958 to 1961, have been abolished with great fanfore. 
Hofwever, the practical consequences of these moves will not 
amount to much so longas the various agencies €>f the MuMoAoml 

remain virtually unaccountable and fundamental human rights 
are so blatantly disregarded. In the spring of 1990, some opposi- 
tion figures were invited to return to Syria and two minor new 
p>o]iticai parties — the Nasserite Democratic Arab party, led by 
Muhammad al-5ufi, a former minister of defense, and a moder- 
ate Islamic party led by Muhammad Sa'id al-Buti, a professor of 
Islamk law at Daimasnis Unhersity— were allowed to operate. 
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Uoivever, these can in no sense be regarded as viable opposttioo 
parties, with credible platforms and organized constituencies. 
An exiled leader of the Syrian opposition belittled Sufi*s party 
with the observation that "aU its members combined do not 

amount to one row of people lined up f or prayer in the Umavyad 
Mosque." He went on to say that Buti's party was led by 'elders of 
religion who sell themselves to anv bnver." Both groups were "a 
form of decoradon that the authorities adorn[edJ themselves 
with and hid behind." "^' 

President Asad has denuxistrated little sympathy for demo- 
cratic refonn, asserting that the politksd system is fundamentally 
sound and needs only minor adjustments. His only apparmt 
concession to those seeking political liberalization was an an- 
nouncement that he intended to "develop, enrich, and rein- 
force" the ruling National Progressive Front, within which the 
Ba'th party is by far the dominant party. However, few regard 
the NPF as anything more than a cover for Ba*thi control of the 
State. The junior parties in the fnmt lack real constituencies and 
do not have the right to recruit within the armed forces or 
universities, which are reserved cxdunvely for the Ba*th. Bersis- 
tent rumors circulated early in 1990 that the regime might allow 
non-Ba'thi members of the NPF to publish their own news- 
papers, bin these would probablv not differ much from the 
regime's organs. It is hard to imagine a regime that has monopo- 
lized the mass media for 28 years surrendering control over the 
flow of information. 

One common (and disingenuous) argument put forth by 
the regime is that Syria does not need to change its political 
system because it already had its perestroika when Asad seized 
power in 1970. As the president rccentlv said, "We have been 
practicing democracy for some timc" ^- — practicing it so dis- 
creetly, it seems, that many Syrians are unaware of the fact. The 
official position is that Syria was simply ahead of everyone else: 
The upheaval in the Eastern bkM: demonstrated the great fore- 
sight and wisdom of Hafiz al-Asad and vindicated his so-called 
corrective niovement. Whether this line is the worst sort of cyni- 
cism about what Syrians can be persuaded to believe, or reckless 
denial of the regime s tailings — all dictatorial regmies are prone 
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to such myopia — remains unclear. As a result of the corrective 
movement, Asad claims, Syria has enjoyed "a multipaity system 
and poiitkal pluralism^*' with free ekctioiis for representatives to 
the Feo|^'s AssemUy and several pditical parties represented in 
the NPF. He added: '^e are satisfied with [the political system] 
and we have not built it to be despotic."** 

Asad put to rest whatever hopes still remained of a Syrian 
perestToika in a May 1990 speech: 

Despite the &a that in Dnny coiintiies ciectifMis are hdd 

bans; despite the fiKX that many in the worideootider this method 

to be more aH\ anced, more effective, more democratic, and more 
conducive lo national unitv; [and] despite the fact that many in 
Syria are convinced thai this is the best method ... we are of the 
Opinion that the phase dirou^ whidi our country is passine is not 
me most suiiable for imptane ntin g this electotal system.^ 

However, as a sop to those pressing for a more open poUtical 
system, the number of seats in the People's Assembly was in- 
creased from 195 to 250 in the May 1990 elections in order to 
increase representattoo fay independents. Of the 250 contested 
seats> NPF candidates won 166, or 66 percent, and independents 
took 84, or 33 percent. IVedictably, the Ba*th won the largest bloc 
of seats — 134, or 53 percent of the total. Turnover from the 
previous assemblv was high, with 133 members elected for the 
first time. Onlv 49 percent of the electorate cast votes, an indica- 
tion of low interest in the outcome. The relativ eK good showing 
of independents shotiki not be misconstrued: They do not con- 
stitute an organized opposition aUe to constrain Ba*thi power 
and effectively chaOei^ key government poKdes. Mcxreower, tte 
regime dosdy motulors who gets on the ballot and, through its 
control of mass media, who gets heard. These elections were 
neither fair nor open, despite Asad*s assertion in his speech 
inaugurating the new parliament that balloting had been con- 
ducted in a "free and democratic atmosphere" and that the 
results indicated that "the march ot popular democ- 
racy . . . [had] achieved great strides on the road to progress and 
entrenchment."^ 

A signifkant opening of the political system beyond what 
has already occurred seems unlikely because Asad recognizes 
the risks of further liberalization. The regime certainly has 
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learned a lesson from the recent experiences of the Soviet Union, 
Eastern Europe, and Algeria, but the lesson is not that it must 
give Syrians more political freedom if it is to survive. On the 
contrary, Asad has grasped more clearly than ever befotre that 

substantive or structural reform might unleash uncontrollable 
f orces that could threaten the regime's very existence. Asad is, by 
temperament and instinct, a deeply cautious man who likes 
order, stability, and predictability. He genuinely cannot under- 
stand how Gorbachev could let things unravel so in the Soviet 
Union and he deariy has little sympathy for penstnika. In his 
wonb, '^e benefit fhmi the experiments <>f others, but «i« 
copy what others do.'*'' He bdieves that freedom is disruptive 
and must be constrained: 

Regulating the practioe of freedom means protecting iL — 
Freedom and its regulations belong side by side. It thev are sepa- 
I ated, anarchv and despotism will prevail. . . . Freedom needs or- 
der Freedom disappears if its orderliness disappears. . . . And 

when the order is completely distuibed, freed o m will be aim- 

1 he striking imagery in some of his recent speeches uiiciei lines 
how threatened he feels by the changes occurring around him: 

What is coming seems to be more dangerous and fiar more destruc- 
tive. And those who do not prepare tfaemsehes to counter the 
approaching deadljr moonas wOl be destroyed by these mon- 
sters. . . . There is somechil^ new in the world that we must not 

ignore or neglect The worid is in turmoii, and no one knows 

hom long this %yili continue or what the final o m come wiM be.** 

Asad has good cause to fear pditical liberalization. In Jor- 
dan and Algeria, recent free elecdons demonstrated the popu- 
larity of MusHm fundamentalism, the BaWs old b€te noire. 

While religious parties would probably not do as well in S\ ria. a 
comparatively secular country bv Middle Eastern standards, the 
Ba'th would almost ceriainh be repudiated in genuinely free 
elections. Asad and his supporters also know that if they relin- 
quish power, either voluntarily or because they are forced to do 
so, many (rf those who have enriched themselves at the public's 
expense or who have dealt harshly widi their critics over the past 
quarter-century would be called to account for their misdeeds. 
There are many scores to be setded. Snoe Che end of Ba*thi rule 
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would also likely mean the end oi Alawi ascendancy — one reason 
why the regune's demiae is so earnestly desired by some Syr- 
ians — there is a grave possibility of a sectaiian bloodbath in a 
post-Ba'thi Syria. For this reason, the regime would fig^t a 
popular uprising, just as it has done in the past. The violence that 
accompanied Ceausescu 's downfall in Romania would probably 
pale in comparison with the blood that would be shed if the 
regime had to fight for its survival, this time in Damascus rather 
than Aleppo or Hamah. However powerful the Romanian Secu- 
ritate was, it had neither the firepower nor the sectarian survival 
instincts of Asad's praetorian divisions. So kmg as the Syrian 
military remains at the center of pditkal life and its upper 
echdons ccmtinue to be heavfly Ba*thist and Alawi in composi- 
tion, the obstacles to regime-directed political liberalization may 
be insurmountable. Even if the regime had no fears about a 
sectarian backlash and a settling of accounts if it were to open up 
the political system, its preoccupation with the struggle against 
Israel, and its impulse to control society and mobilize all its 
resources, does not fian^or democratic reform. Syria considers 
itself an embattled country that is surrounded by enemies and 
that must be hypervigilant in countering externally instigated 
plots against it. The regime always asserts that its enemies in the 
region have had a hand in fomenting whatever discontent is 
displayed within Syria; it fears that a more open political svstem 
would inevitably expose it to external threats no less than inter- 
nal ones. So long as the state of war continues, the regime has a 
convenient excuse for stifling dissent. 

Since the dcstniction of Hamah in 1982, large^^cale orga- 
nized opposition to the Asad regime within Syria has been ab- 
sent, although there is still considerate discontent beneath the 
surface. The Islamic Brotherhood and the League of Commu- 

nist Action are probably the most active oppo^-iiioii urbanizations 
inside the country. The exiled opposition is ideologically diverse, 
splintered into manv rival factions, and geographically scattered, 
with the mam concentrations in Paris and Baghdad. For most of 
its twenty years, it has been disoiganized, isolated, deeply pene- 
trated by Syrian intelligenoe agencies, dependent cm Iraqi or 
other state sponsorship, and singularly ineffecdve.^ The most 
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active dissidents have been former or current Ba*thists, Miulim 
Brothers, Nasserites, and Communists. Many of the regime's 
opponents imited to fiorm the National Alliance for the libera- 
tioa of Syria in Maich 1982, immediately after the dcstnict^ 
Hamah, but this front accomplished nothing. In F e b r u ar y 1990, 
a new, supposedly more broad-based opposition grouping, the 
Iraqi-backed National Front for the Salvation of Syria (NFSS), 
was formally established in Paris. The NFSS's composition 
dosely resembles that of its predecessor and brings together a 
disparate ooUection of opposition parties and personalities: dissi- 
dent Ba'thists, the Muslim Brotheihood, the Nasserite Socialist 
Unicmbt party, the National Democratic party, and various inde- 
pendent former cabinet mmi^ and commandmg officers, 
including former president Amin al-Hafez. The front's charter 
calls for the establishment of a democratic, constitutional, and 
parliamentary republic in which Syrians can openly and safely 
express their religious and political behefi. However, the front 
wiU have no impact at aU if it is unable to iccruit folkiwers within 
Syria and build links with opposition groups working inside the 
country. 

TH£ £CONOMY 

By many measures, Syria is better off materially than it was when 
the Ba*th came to power in 1963. The regime can claim some 
credit for a number of accomplishments over the past quarter- 
century, including the laying of an extensive transportation net- 
work, the construction of ports, the building of die Euphrates 
dam, the expansion of irrigation, the modernization of agricul- 
ture, the initiation of numerous industrialization projects, the 
development of the energy sector, the provision of state services 
throughout the country, the extension of electricity to rural 
areas, and the reduction of urban-rural and center-periphery 
inequalities. Nevertheless, the country faces severe structural 
economic problems and the regime's economic performance 
remains one of its greatest points of vulnerability. Asad has never 
been overiy concerned with economic matters. His closest associ- 
ates have mifitary or foragn af£urs backgrounds, while his eoo- 
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nomic appointees lack stature within the elite and do not have 
easy access to him. 

TheeooDomy has not always performed poorly. In the three 
years aiiter Asad came to power, the GDP grew by almost 10 
percent annually in real terms, largely because of the economic 
liberalization measures he introduced. After the 1975 war and 
the explosion of world oil prices, Sx ria l)enel"ited from large 
inflow of Arab capital, which fueled even higher levels ot growth. 
Between 1973 and 1977, real GDP grew at an annual rate of 
almost IS percent. Foreign aid, mosdy from Arab oil-producing 
CQfuntries, dimbed from |50 million annually before the 1973 
war to $600 million annually afterward. Syria was also increas- 
ingly successful in securing loans and grants from the World 
Bank, Western Euro{)e, and the L nited States. Moreover, Syr- 
ians working in the Arabian Peninsula, which was awash in new 
wealth following the runup in oil prices, began to remit their 
earnings of several hundred million dollars annually. Finally, 
between 1973 and 1974 the value of Syria's own oil exp<xts 
climbed tenfold to $700 million ; oil replaced cotton as the coun- 
try's chiefexport As a result of this influx of capital, some sectors 
of the populatkmbq^an to enjoy real prosperity. In addition, the 
government was in a better position than ever before to finance 
its ambitious development plans. Under the Ba'th, an inte- 
grated, modern national economy emerged, albeit one beset 
with problems.'^ Life in rural areas improved as a result of land 
reform and the establishment of a network of cooperatives that 
provided peasants with seeds, fertilizers* technical and financial 
assistance, uid marketiiut fiolities. 

Toward the end of Asad's first decade m power, economic 
growth slowed to abom 7 pen»itanntially>-still double the rate 
of population increase. In the early 19S0s, however, as the re- 
gime faced mounting internal discontent and a war in Lebanon, 
growth declined to less than 5 percent annually. Between 1983 
and 1987, GDP contracted almost 3 percent annually, sliding 
over 9 percent in 1987 alone. In fact, real GDP (in 1980 prices) 
was roi^y the same in 198S as it had been in 1982. With the 
pf^mlatioD growing by 3.8 percent each year, real GDP per 
capita feu swhstanfially. Recently, the economy has eitperienoed 
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an upturn, growing by 1 1 percent in 1988. In 1990 GD? grew by 
an estimated 9.5 percent in real terms.^ 

Sudden changes in Syria's GDP reflect the vagaries of 
weather more than anything else. Industrialization notwith- 
standing, the economy remains agriculturally based and is ex- 
traordinarily vulnerable to sharp annual fluctuations in rainfall. 
Despite efforts to expand irrigation, about 80 percent of the 
cultivated land is rainied. 1 herefore, the severe droughts that 
regularly strike the country can have a devastating effect on the 
economy. This is what haqppened in 1987, when GDP £dl precipi- 
tously. Conversely, heavy rains the following year allowed die 
agricultural sectxx- to grow by 31 percent, whidi in turn boosted 
GDP by 1 1 percent. Winter rains in 1988-1989 were about 40 
p>ercent below average, the main reason why the economy grew 
so slowlv in 1989.^^ Whereas in 1988 Svrian farmers produced a 
record 2 .8 million tons of wheat, by far the most important crop, 
in 1989 they harvested only 1.02 million tons. As a result, Syria 
had to import 1.7 miUicMi Ions of grain in 1989, almost twice as 
much as the previous year. Wheat purchases cost the country 
almost $300 miltion in 1989, equivalent to 14 percent of all 
imports.** 

Syria's massive militarv expenditures, which reflect its 
frontline status with Israel and Asad's regional ambitions and 
preoccupation with maintaining internal security, have been an 
enormous economic burden, averaging 50 percent of GDP. Pa- 
trick. Clawson estimates that $51 billion was qpent on the military 
between 1977 and 1988. In the late 1970s, die regime launched 
an arms buildup that, by 1985, had nearty doubled the size of the 
fuHy mobSized army to 570,000 men and increased the number 

of tanks from 2,300 to 4,050. As a result, the military budget 
doubled between 1976 and 1983.^ ' Since then, it has declined in 
real terms. According to published figures, defense and security 
spending accounted for almost 30 percent of total outlays in the 
1990 budget, but the aauai figure may be closer to 60 percent. 
While overall spending increased 7.8 percent in nominal terms 
over 1989, defense oudays declined 0.4 peroenL This refm- 
sented a substantial real dedine in military spending, given an 
estimated inflation rate of 40 percent** 
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Clearly, Syria's military ambitions far exceed its cccmomic 
caqpactty and domestic icsouice base. Asad has 
that Syria's reladvely small and poorly performing eoonomy 
cannot sustain his strategic and foreign policy goab without 

considerable external assistance. Because Syria has depended so 
heavily on Soviet and Arab support, and cannot generate inter- 
nally the resources it needs to puichase arms, its status as a 
regional power is fairlv fragile. Clawson argues that "massive 
foreign aid has enabled Asad to acquire a world-class military 
without making Syrians piqr for it."^^ But Syrians have, in fact, 
paid dearly throiq^ the dimsi o n of scarce domestic resources 
into military consumption. On the other hand, they have not 
paid the whole MH: Between 1977 and 1988, Syria received an 
estimated $22 billion in military aid and S2U billion in civilian aid, 
primarily troni the Soviet Union, the Arab states, and Iran.'** 
Without this help, Syria would not have been able to play such a 
pivotal role in the region, and its economy wouki be in far wme 
shaqie. 

Recently, Syria's d^iendence on external assistanre has 
highlighted its economic vulnerability. The Soviet Union, faced 
with its own economic crisis, has insisted that Syria pay off some 
of its estimated $i5-bflKon nuKtary debt In addition, there are 

indications that future Soviet arms deliveries will be on a cash- 
onlv basis — most of the arms Moscow has supplied in the past 
have not been paid for. The World Bank, which puts Syria's total 
external debt at roughly $5 billion, stopped financing develop- 
ment projects in 1988, after Syria fell $210 milbon into arrears 
on its loans fitom the banlu Worst of all, between November 1988 
and August 1990, when Iraq invaded Kuvnut, Syria reportedly 
recei v e d no Arab aid at aD. Aftter Egypt signed the Camp David 
Accoids, the Arab states pledged at the 1978 Baghdad Sununit 
to grant S\ ria $1.8 billion annually tor ten vears. The donor 
states ^^eiieralh kept within a few hinidred million dollars of 
their commitments until 1982, when aid dropi:>ed of! because of 
anger over Syria's support for Iran in the Iran-Iraq War, Iraq's 
co mp eting need Ibr Arab assistance, die in Arab oil 

revenues, and opposition to Syria's policies in Lebsmon and 
toward die Palestinians. lYansfers peaked at $1,8 billion in 1981, 
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falling to $1 .3 billion in 1982 and to $ 1 billion in 1985. Betiveen 
1986 and 1988, Syria received only (500 million annually, and 
almost aU of this came from Satidi Arabia. M^en aid 
die Baghdad Summit offidally ended in November 1988, the 
Asad regime lamely asserted that this was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for Svria to become more self-sufficient and to live within 
its means. Healthy or not, the regime did not welcome the loss of 
revenue, which had disguised the severity of some of the coun- 
try's economic problems. In 1988. Svria actually paid back to 
Arab states and lending agencies $9.6 million more than it re- 
ceived, compared with net receipts of $580.8 nuUkm the year 
befme.^ The loss of Arab aid was undoubtedly one of the rea- 
sons why the Asad regime dispatched troops to Saudi Arabia 
after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. King Fahd immediately re- 
warded Syria with S500 million and promised more later on. 
Asad is also banking that Kuwait will richly reward Svria for its 
Stance. By early 1991, Syria was rep>orted to have received as 
much as $2 billion in windfall aid from the Arab gulf states. Syria 
stands to benefit enormously from being one of only two Arab 
states that can coimter Iraqi military power in the regkm. Thus, 
the Asad regime has once again demonstrated its talent for 
finding ways to supplement its own meager financial resources. 

One of Syria's most serious structural economic problems is 
the existence of a bloated public sector, which the regime is 
reluctant tt> dismantle both for ideological reasons and because 
thb would undermine one of its main constituencies. Since the 
socialist refmns of the 1960s, the state has controlled a major 
part of the economy. Currently, it employs over 450,000 Syr- 
ians— -one-fifth of the labor force. However, since 1988, the 
government has not guaranteed university graduates govern- 
ment employment, suggesting a desire to shrink the public sec- 
tor. State industries are notoriouslv inefficient and a significant 
drag on the economy. Many operate at below 50 percent of 
capacity, unable to import raw materials and crucial spare parts 
because of the severe shortage of foreign exchange. Others lie 
idle altogether. The regime has not shown any willingness to 
privatize puUic sector industries or to introduce a fuO marioet 
economy, but it has expressed a commitment to giving the pri- 
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vate sector a larger role. According co Muhammad Imadi, the 
muiistjer of the eoxiamy and an eneigetic advocate of liberaliza- 
tion, the regune has made it a top priority to encours^ the 
private sector. Changes have been piecemeal and ad hoc, how- 
ever, and thoe is no sweeping or comprehensive reform pro- 
gram. Indeed, the regime has been talking about relaxing 
controls over the economy for the past twenty vcars, so, under- 
standably, there is some cynicism about whether it is any more 
serious about liberaiizatioa this time. 

The small but vigorous private sector has tradidonally con- 
troUed retail trade and owned and operated the smaller indus- 
tries, but bureaucratic and eGonomic oontrob have kmg left it 
fettered and unwilling to risk large-scale investment. Syrian 
entrepreneurs have an extraordinary amount of capital at their 
disposal, but most of it is deposited overseas or has been sunk 
into speculative real estate. To improve investor confidence and 
attract expatriate capital, the government now allows exporters 
to keep 75 percent of the hard currency they earn, and it is under 
considerable pressiue to let them keep all of their export earn- 
ings. Since 1986, the r^^ime has also encouraged the formation 
of mixed private-pufaiic investment companies, particularly in 
agriculture and tourism. Because of these and other measures, 
the private sector^s share of exports has risen dramatically. To 
reduce spot shortages, private enii cpreneurs have also been 
allowed to import items like rice, sugar, paper, timber, steel, and 
tires, which previously were handled by the state. In addition, a 
variety of austerity measures have been introduced to reduce the 
role of the state. Subsidies for bread, dectridty, gasoline, sugar, 
tea, and other basics have been decreased. In i989» for examf^, 
the government introduced a hif^ier quality loaf that cost twke 
as much as the traditional one; now, the more expensive loaf 
accounts for almost half of all bread sold. TTic regime is also 
moving awa\ from rationing basic foodstuffs like sugar and rice 
by making them available on the free market at a higher price. 
However, until the government further eases currency controls 
and introduces a unified and realistic exchange rate, the private 
sector will harbor doubts about how far economic hberaHiation 
can |m)ceed. There have been some positive signs. In May 1991, 
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the People's Assembly passed a new Law for the Encouragement 
of investment (Law Number 10) to stimulate domestic and for- 
eign private investment by lifting restrictions <m foreign ex- 
change transactions and by providing tax and customs 
incentives. The new law will reportedly end harsh penalties for 
illegal foreign currency deals. ' In 1990, the official rate of 
exchange f or the dollar was £Sy 11.2. while the black-market rale 
was roughly £Sy 45. Consequently, scarce dollars have been 
siphoned off into the underground economy. (Syrian eiqMttriate 
workers in the Arabian Peninsula, for example, remit poimds 
that have been exchanged at the offshore rate.) The government 
is also reportedly studying a draft amendment to the income tax 
laws that would sharply reduce the top tax rates— currently, 
income over £Sy 100,000 ($8,900) is taxed at a rate of 92 per- 
cent — ^to encourage private investment.'^ 

Syria's economy is probably not as unhealthy as official 
figures suggest because of a thriving "black" economy, without 
which life would be much harder. Virtually everything— Ger- 
man automobile parts, French cheese, Itafian tXMletries, Swiss 
pharmaoeutkals, American cigarettes, and Japanese deC" 
tronics— 18 available outside crffida] channels, smuggled in 
through Lebanon. It is a measure of the regime's economic 
mismanagement that the Lebanese, who have been battered by 
\ ears of civil war. are selling luxury goods and necessities to the 
Syrians, not the other way around. Between the Lebanese town 
of Shtaura in the Bekaa Valley and the border with Syria, and in 
the Akkar region of northern Lebanon near Tripoli, businesses 
have sprung up to serve the Syrian market Lebanon has been 
described as Ae hmg Aroug^ wWdi Syria breathes.** Some of 

the regime's leading officers are said to be deeply involved in this 
thriving trade. While the black market diverts exchange from 
the official treasury and subverts the government's control over 
the economy, it also provides badly needed goods and basically 
keeps the economy afloat. Time are no reliable measuresof how 
large Syria's dEf-the-books economy is, but by all accounts it is 
huge. 

One bright spot in the economy is the energy sectcnr. Since 
the eariy 1970s, fiekls in noitheasiem Syria have been yiddinga 
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heavy grade otO i 1 . some of w hich has been exported and some of 
which b mixed widi less sulfurous oil at refineries in Homs and 
Baniyas. The light crude needed tor blending was imported 
from Iraq before 1982 and from Iran bet w e en 1962 and 1988. 
Durinf the niid-1980s, therefore, Syria was a net importer of ofl 
piodutts. Howe\'er, since 1987 Aniciican .ind other Western 
companies tiave produced high quahty light oil from the Davr al- 
Zawr area. As a result, total oil production has climbed from 
162,000 barrels per day (h/d)in i983 to 270,000 b/d m 1988, and 
to 470,000 IVdin 1991*-«nough both to supply Syria's needs and 
ID nial« it a net eq[)orter of petrofeum. In 1989, oil exports were 
worth $811 milfion, or 26 percent of aU exports.'^ This barely 
made up for the loss of Arab aid and the cost of moreased grain 
imports. However, Syria was a major beneficiary of the sharp, but 
temporary, increase in oil prices following Iraq's invasion of 
Knwaii. The windfall could not have come at a better time. In 
addition, Syria has significant potential as a gas producer. Esti- 
mated reserves have repeatedly been revised upward following 
several promising recent discoveries, particulariy by Marathon, a 
U company, near Mmyra. The government intends to substi- 
tute gas for oil in generating electricity, freeing more oil for 
export. Gas generation will also reduce Syria's dependence on 
hydroelectric power from the Euphrates, a notoriously erratic 
source because the water level in Lake Asad has at times fallen to 
the point whei c turbines cannot be driven. The end of Syria's 
chronic power shortages is in sight. 

By 1990, Syrian government officials were expresang opti- 
mism about the economy. In Fdiruary, the minister of economy 
and foreign trade announced that there had been a trade sur- 
plus of almost $1 billion in 1989— the first time the trade account 
had been in the black in over 50 years. According to official data, 
exports more than doubled. The government attributed the 
surplus to a rapid increase in oil exports, a sharp rise in private- 
sector exports of food and textiles, and strict controls over im- 
ports of commodttiesand capital goods. Most analysts are skepti- 
cal about the government's trade figures since it is undear whk^ 
of die three rates of exchange were used for computing private 
sector exports, which aocoumed for rou^^hly half of aD non-oil 
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csqxnts. Depending on the rate used, the surplus may have been as 
kw as $220 iniDkm. More impQitant, c^Ekia^ 
underestimate imports because they do not reoord goods smug- 
gled in fixxn LebanoiL The scak of these illegal impom is astonish- 
ing: When a government committee established to combat 
smuggling invited Syrians to register illegally imported televisions 
and pay a small dut\ in exchange for immunity from prosecution, 
some 155,000 illegally imported sets were declared.^' 

Prime Minister Mahmud al-Zubi, citing the trade figures, 
the booming energy sector, and the imminent end to electricity 
shortages, asserted: We have never been more satisfied with our 
economic situation than we are today."^ Not many Syrians 
would agree. In fact, Syria's economy is neither as healthy as 
some official statistics suggest nor as unhealthy as other ones 
indicate. B\ 1 99 1 , the country s economic prospects looked more 
promising than at any time since the 1970s, despite some severe 
problems. The nominal trade surplus grew to an estimated $1 .8 
billion in 1990. One analyst predicted a "gradual improvement'* 
in the economy because of the oil sector's strong performance 
and the **steady implementadon of major structural reforms.** 
The resiunption of Arab aid and the rapid increase in the price 
of dl after this forecast was issued add we^t to its authiMr's 
optimism. Most significant was the assertion that the r^[ime 
"appears to have scored consiiiteraMe success domestically in 
convincing important elements of the business sector of the 
seriousness and practicality of the reform programme, in return 
for which private sector cooperation is growing.""" Should this 
prove to be correct, the regime can expect to face even stronger 
demands for political reform. Whatever Syria's short-term pros- 
pects, over the long term it faces a serious demographic crisb that 
will adversely affect its economic performance: The population, 
at current rates of growth, is expected to double withm eighteen 
years to 25 miUkm— five times higher than in 1963 when the 
Ba'th came to power. 

It has been suggested that the Asad regime's eoonomk: problems 
are so severe that it must soon seek peace with Israel Alter- 
natively, it has been argued that because of its ecooomic woes. 
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Syria can no longer block the peace process and can theref(»e 
safely be excluded from it. For example, Qawson, noting that 
Syria's main vulnerability is its eomomy, contends that the re- 
duction in Arab and Soviet aid upon which the regime depends 
so heavily has foftxd Asad to moderate his poBdes in the region. 
••Economic pressure has succeeded where diplomacy failed: 
Asad has not recently trumpeted rejectionist policies in pan 
because he lacks the means to make good on his ambitions."** 
This condu^n seems premature. While Syria's economic pre- 
dicament is serious, its prospects are far better now than they 
were emi in 1989 because of a temporary oil price increase 
during the Persian Gulf crisis, the resumpticm of Arab aid« and 
die gradual revival of the private sector. Asad is a realist: He 
knows that Syria is weak economically and cannot, on its own, 
af ford the weapons it needs to compete w ith Israel. But there is 
scant evidence he will be more or less amenable to peace with 
Israel because of Syria's economic circumstances. 

It has also sometinies been suggested that the Asad regime 
cannot afford to settle with luaei because of its Alawi base and 
firagile legitimacy. According to this argument, the regime, in 
order to survive, must constandy prove its suspect nationalist 
credentiab, and the most effecdve way to do that is by opposing 
Israel. Only by mobilizing the population against an external 
adversary can the regime maintain its control. Those who sub- 
scribe to this view argue that Asad is neither motivated enough to 
negotiate a peace agreement nor strong enough to deliver one 
and knows that if he tries, the regime will be overthrown. It is 
true that the regime has a narrow base of support and a precar- 
ious l^iitimacy, but it has weathered many internal challenges 
and demonstrated its strength and longevity, if not its popu- 
larity. In intervening against the left in Lebanon, opposing the 
PLC), supporting Iran in the Iran-Iraq War, and siding with the 
conservative monarchies of the Arabian Peninsula against Iraq, 
Asad has frequentiv pursued policies that have raised questions 
about his nationalist credentials and met strong opposition do- 
mesdcally. When Asad has wanted to pursue a controversial 
policy, he has shown he is strong and determined enough to do 
so. In any case, the evidence suggests that vdiile Syrians may 
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disagree with the regime on a wide ran ge of issues, they back its 
polides loward Israd a wide maigin. in th^ 
the rq;iiiie*s actkms have been congnient with piiUk ojpnuotL 
There is a consensus within Syria about the shape of an acxept- 

able peace settlement. Asad could not easily settle for less than he 
is demanding without risking the regime's survival, but it he got 
what he and most Syrians want — an Israeli withdrawal from all 
of the occupied territories and some recognition of Palestinian 
rights — his posiuon within Syria would be strengthened. Asad is 
strong enough to deliver a peace treaty, if it is perceived to be 
equitable, and there is no reason to believe that his successors 
would not honm' such an agreemmt 
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Asad's regional policies can best be undei stood in the context of 
Syria's view of itself as the birthplace and guardian of Arab 
nationalisl ideals, its frondine status with Israel , its location at the 
heart of a regkm with no deeply rootied traditioa of statehood, 
and its injured sense of territorial identity, a product of the 
arbitrary way in Yidikh the cokmial powers diew the Mi 
political map after World War I. As a result of these factors, anti- 
iiiiperi.ilist. anii-Zionist, pan-Aral), pan-Svrian. and residual ir- 
redentist sentiments are stronger in S\ ria than anyw here else in 
the Middk ¥^st. In this chapter, we look at the interplay between 
Syria's origins and identity as a state, its regional potides, and its 
cxmliict with Israel. 

THE PAN-ARAB CONTEXT 

Asad's regional policy reflects a set of inherited perceptions and 
nioLi\aiions shaped by the pan-Arab context within which Syria 
is embedded. Syria has aiwavs thought of itself as the beating 
heart of Arabism and as the state where pan-Arab sentiment is 
most deeply and consistently felt. Historically, it was at the fore- 
front of most Arab unity schemes and saw itself as an important 
component, if not the nucleus, of a larger Arab state. Syria is a 
state within whidi **the diffuse idea of pan-Arabism has re- 
mained periiaps the most widely and intensely hdd symbol of 
political idendfkation.''^ One consequence of dus has been the 
tendency of Syrian governments to equate Syrian interests with 
those of Arabs generally, occasionally to the irritation of Arabs 
elsewhere. Fouad Ajami notes a national consensus ot sorts 
within Svria that her "mission transcends her boundaries. The 
sense that Syria has a res[X)nsibility to speak and act for ail Arabs 
runs deep, at least in Svria. Asad, unrestrained by any sense of 

modesty, has remarked that *'Syria is the only hope of the Arab 
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world." ^ Hikmat al-Shihabi, his chief of staff, has described the 
Syrian army as ''the Arab nation's army,** asserting that it repre- 
sented "the Arab nation's aspirations.**^ 

Another omsequence of pan-Arabism's intense appeal has 
been Syria's ahnost unique difipiculty in coming to terms with its 
own existence. For most of its history, it has rejected the political 
map that the region inherited from the colonial powers as alto- 
gether deficient and temporary. From its perspective, the parti- 
tion of the Arab world into a number of states was the result of 

Syrians, more than other Arabs, portrayed the boundaries that 
separated the Arabs as wholly artificial and arlMtrary. In their 

eyes, the states themselves lacked legitimacy because of their 
origins and were destined to be replaced in the f uture with an 
Arab state that would extend from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean. By definition, there could be no Syrian, Iraqi, Egyptian, 
or any equtvalmt nationalism, because these were not distinct 
natioiis but components of a single Arab nation {qmm). Loyalty 
to the individual states, to the extent that it existed, was "tKit** 
and "surreptitious'' and Arab unity was the "sole puUidy accept- 
able objective of statesmen and ideologues alike.*** 

At its birth, Syria had no authentic national identity, having 
been created bv the French after World War I. As a colonial 
artifact, it originated through no felt need by those wiio lived in 
it, and its hastily drawn boundaries ignored fundamental cul- 
tural, historical, eomomic and geographic relationships within 
the Levant. If its inhabitants identified with a Syrian entity, it was 
with an ill-defined space, bilad iU-^ham, which included the newly 
created Palestine, Lebanon, and Jordan. However, this Greater 
Syria was generally conceived of as a region within the Arab 
homeland, not a discrete political enuty that precluded other, 
less parochial attachments. Syrians viewed their state as a make- 
shift rump. Nowhere else in the Arab wraid was the sense of 
territorial violation and dismemberment so keenly felt: The 
Fk^ench had detached Lebanon in the 1920s, depriving Syria of 
its traditional port outlets in Beirut and Trqwli and sundering 
the Levant's natural geographic unity; they had unilaterally 
ceded the mosdy Arab Alexandretta region to Turkey in 1939, 
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t urther reducing Syria's coastline; and they had carved what was 
left into sectarian mini-itate»— (me for the Alawb, one for the 
Driiues, and, briefly, even one for Damascenes and one for 
Akppans. Most important, the British had detadied Bdestine, 
where they facilitated Zionist colonization and the creation of an 
alien, settler state. To Syrians, this intrusion went hand in hand 
with the Arab world's Balkanization — both had to be reversed. 
Pan-Arabism and anti-Zionism therefore became the twin guid- 
ing principles of Syrian foreign policy. 

From Syria s incepdon there was almost universal agree- 
ment among its inhahirants that, within its arixtrary and cok>- 
niaUy demarcaled boundaries, it was an amputated state. Many 
of its pditkal leaders fdt obliged to reject its very eatistence 
to do otherwise would be to acquiesce in an imperialist fait 
accompli and accept the partition of the Arab world. One Syrian 
president in the mid-1950s disparagingly referred to Syria as 
"the c urrent official name for that country which lies within the 
artificial boundaries drawn up by imp>erialism when it still had 
the poiver to write history."^ Many of Syria's early postindepen- 
dence rulers went out of their way to avoid the appearance of 
aocepdng the territorial status quo and ivere reluctant to culti- 
vate a spedfkally Syrian centripetal iconography. This is exem- 
plified in a communique issued after one of the many coups 
d'etat: "Arab Syria and its people have never recognized the 
boundaries of its [sic] country and only acknowledge the fron- 
tiers of the greater Arab homeland. Even Syria's national an- 
them does not contain the word Syria but glorifies Arabism and 
the heroic war of all the Arabs."^ Because of the allure and re- 
silienoe of pan-Arabist ideas, loyahy to Syria as an independent 
pditacal endty was long equated with betrayal of the pan-Arab 
suprairtale idea, and diose who appeared to put the interests of 
Svria, or any other state, above those of the Arab nation were 
accused of regionalism {iqluniyyaii). 

Syrian patriotism {ivatamyyah) is far better developed today 
than it was two or three decades ago. Most Syrians cannot re- 
member a time when their boundaries were any different and 
have naturally come to identify with the state, despite its imper- 
fect (MT^iins— states have a way of acquiring their own justifka- 
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tkm. The failure of so many Arab unity schemes, particularly 
Syria's merger with Egypt between 1958 and 1961»hasal8ohada 
sobering effect: Syriam, like other Arabs, are fat readier to 

admit that there are real differences among the states that can- 
not be wished awav and to accept that loyalty to the individual 
States can coexist with pan-Arab ideals, especially when Arab 
unity is tctxk primarily in terms <^ solidarity rather than eoim- 
plete integration. Notwithstandii^ pubtic riietmc to the con- 
trary, pan-Arabism has ceased being the foremost determinant 

of Syria's foreign policy, which is now shaped primarily b\ assess- 
ments of how best to defend and enhance the power and prestige 
of Syria within the existing regional state system — ^in short, by 
conventional raisons d'etat. 

Nevertheless, there is sdll some ambivalence about the 
state's identity. Syrians still have a somewhat blurred view of its 
territorial coordinates. Leaders often refer to Syria as a region 
{(jutr) rather than a state. The preamble to the constitution states 
that the "Syrian Arab region' (emphasis added) is a part of the 
Arab homeland and that its people "are a part of the Arab natkm 
which strives . . . for . . . complete unity.** In addition, Syrians, 
when they look at the region around them, still do not perceive a 
classic state svstem comprising distinct national entities; what 
they see are artificial slates that are part of an Arab nation with 
an overriding interest that ought to shap>e their foreign policies. 
To the extent that Syria has a defining identity, it is as the most 
Arab of Arab states. Its foremost sustaining myth is still that it is 
the main champion irf the Arab cause and die most steadfast and 
self-sacri£king defender against Zionist esqpansion. Since it as* 
sumes such a heroic role, it can claim the right to define the 
higher Arab interest, which of course always coincides with 
Syria's best interests. Because of this blurring between what is 
good for Syria and what is supposedly good for the Arabs as a 
whoie, Syrian regimes have fdt entitled to become deeply in- 
volved in the afifoirs of other Arab states, particularly within 
historic Greater Syria. 

Bm-Arabism has also not lost its importance as a legitimat- 
ing ideology for the Asad regime, particularly in view of its 
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narrow sectarian base and repressive instincts. Shakespeare's 
observatkm seems espedally appropriate: "Fot haw can tyrants 
safely govern home / Unless abroad they purchase great alli- 
ance?*** No Syrian government could survive for very long if it 

gave up all public pretense of acting in the best interests of the 
Arab nation, even when it manifestly is not doing so. Thus, the 
Asad regime justified its intervention against the f!alestinians in 
Lebanon and its support far Persian Iran against Arab Iraq in 
the Iran«*Iraq War, polides that could not, by any olgective stan- 
dard, be characterized as being in the Arabs* best interests in 
precisely those terms. Similarly, the regime's righteous opposi- 
tion to the Iraqi invasion oi Kuwait was couched entirely in terms 
of loyalty to the greater Arab good — there was not even a hint 
that Asad*s hatred for Saddam Hussein had anything to do with 
Syria's position. Despite the rise of the Syrian state and the 
declining importance of pan-Arafaism, no Syrian legime could 
settle with Israel over the Golan Heights akme — resohring the 

Palestinian issue is al least as iniportanl. In this respect, Sm ia is 
not at all like Egvpt. which was willing to sign a peace agreement 
in exchange for the return of the Sinai Peninsula. Syrians per- 
ceive Israd as an imperialist-backed colonial settler state im- 
planted in the heart d historic Syria at the expense of their 
Palestinian cou«ns and to the detriment of Arab unity. 

It is not by chance, then, that the Ba*th party was bom in 
Syria and has been in power there continuously since 1963. No 
other party expressed Syria's sense of territorial amputation and 
incompleteness as vigorously or as convincingly as the Ba'th. 
Above all, the party captured and articulated the deep yearnings 
within Syria for a reconstituted, revived Arab nation and for a 
redressing of past territorial wrongs, particularly the estaUish- 
ment of Israel. The Ra^th viewed the Middle Eastern state system 
and the existence of an expansionist Israel as a "mutilation" of 
the Arab nation. Its "eternal mission" was to overcome this dis- 
memberment, to redraw the poiiucal map so that national space 
and political space were congruent, and to liberate Palestine; in 
this scheme, Syria was not a national unit but a base for this 
national mtsskxi.* 
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REGIONAL STRATEGY AND THE STRUGGLE 
WITH ISRAEL 

Although Syria's {X)licies are conditioned by the dream of pan- 
Arabism, the immediate factor shaping them is the need for a 
credible strategy in the straggle with Israel. Asad sees almost 
everything in terms of the Arab-Israeli conflict. This is partic- 
ularly true of his regional policies, which have largely evolved in 
the context of what he believes can best serve Syrian and Arad> 
interests vis-a-vis Israel. Thus, he opposed Iraq's war against 
Iran primarily because he viewed it as a waste of Arab resources 
that could be used against Israel and because Iran could be an 
ally in this struggle. Among other reasons, he was dismayed by 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwait because he saw Israel as the main 
beneficiary. Syrian media lamented that *Vhen Arab countries 
invade each other Israel wiO cdebrate"'® and complained that 
the Iraqi invasion had •*strengthen[ed] Israel's case for retaining 
occupied Arab land." Asad likewise sees events in neighboring 
Lebanon through the tilter of the Arab-Israeli conflict. He 
moved into Lebanon initiallv because he did not want to see a 
leftist Muslim-Palestinian victory, which might provoke Israeli 
intervention and a war he was not ready to fight. Syria's contin- 
ued presence in Lebanon is pardy desired to block an Israeli 
invasicm through the Bekaa Valley. Asad's policies toward Jordan 
are similarly shaped by fears of an Israeli flanking attack on Syria 
through northern Jordan. His policies toward Egypt and die 
Palesdnians all begin with Israel as a main reference point. 

The fundamental premise of Asad s regional policy has 
been that the Arabs can neither fight a war with Israel nor 
negotiate a just or favorable peace agreement with it from a 
position of weakness or inferiority. He has opposed all partial or 
separate settlements with Israel because, in his view, these can 
only confirm Israeh hegemony in the region. To defend them- 
selves, the Arabs must act together and strive for a comprehen- 
sive peace on aD firtmts. This convictkxi lies behind many <tf his 
regional pdides. However, he has been singularly unsuccessful 
in stitching together a unified Arab front. For most of the past 
decade or so, the Asad regime, faced with a fragmented Arab 
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world — ^whose leading states have had very different priorities 
from its own — has acted defensively, trying to hold the Arab fori 
by buikUng Syrian power within the immediate region to the 
point at which Syria could confront Israel on its own. 

After Egypt am! Iraq removed themselves from the military 
equation, the former bv signing a peace treaty with Israel, the 
latter by getting bogged down in a war with Iran, Asad unsuc- 
cessfully pursued what has sometimes been characterized as a 
"Greater Syria" policy, that is, an attempt to bring Lebanon, 
Jordan, and the Filestinians into his orbit in order to block Israeli 
designs in the region. Althov^ the idea of Syria as a discrete 
political space has gradually taken root among its citizens, there 
is a lingering belief among Syrians that Jordan, Mestine, and 
Lebanon were carved out (jt historic Greater Svria and that these 
"lost" territories should fall w ithin Syria's special sphere ot influ- 
ence and interesL^^ The Greater Syria concept long preceded 
Asad, who expressed a sentiment shared by virtually all Syrians 
when he said: "In the recent past Arab Syria extended from Sinai 
to the Taurus Mountams. Who divided this Syria? Where is this 
Syria now? Why did they dismember Syria? Reaction, allied with 
colonialism, did aU of tfais."^' Asad has daimed that Syria and 
Jordan "are one country, one people, one thing." A reader of a 
Syrian newspaper would not find anything remarkable about 
the assertion that Jordan is a natural part of Syria. History has 
never recognized the presence of an international, even adminis- 
trative, entity separate from Syria."** Asad speaks for many 
Syrians when he datms that the Syrians and iiehancsf "are one 
sing^ people, one sin^ nation. We may be dhrided into two 
independent states, but that does not mean we are two separate 
nations. . . . The feeling of kinship . . . runs deeper than it does 
between states in the United States.' "' Similarly, Asad once 
reportedly told Yasir Arafat, "There is no Palestinian entity. 
There is Syria. You [Fcilestinians] are an integral part of the 
Syrian people.** A tyincal Syrian editorial asserts that "from the 
viewpoint of history, geogrq^y, and strugg^, Rdestine is south- 
em Syria."** 

Rhetoric notwithstanding, Asad'sobjective wasnot the terri- 
toilal annexation of Syria's ndghbors. Rather, recognizing that 
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Syria, on its own, was no match for Israel, he sought to create a 
new regional power center that could compete eflfectivefy against 
Egypt and Iraq, his two main rivab in the inter-Arab political 
arena, and that could diaUenge Israeli supremacy in the region. 
Not only did Asad fear that, with Egypt out of the game, Israel 
might strike Syria through Lebanon and Jordan, he was also 
afraid that a powerful Israel w hich no longer feared Egypt might 
extend its influence over Jordan and Lebanon and, with Ameri- 
can encouragement, ccmipel them to sign separate peace agree* 
ments, further isolafing and neutralizing Syria. 

Asad's Levant strategy provoked charges that he was actu- 
ally trying to reconstruct historic Greater Syria with Damascus at 
its center. Some even accused Asad of being a closet member of 
the pan-Syrian Syrian Social Nationalist Party (SSNP), the 
Ba'th's traditional ideological rival. The growth of Syria into a 
powerful state, and Asad's pursuit of regional policies that vio- 
lated pan- Arab principles, seemed to confirm the suspicions of 
his cntks. However, Asad's primary goal was to buiki Syria into 
major regional power; his strategy was xxxMed in geostrategk 
considerations and was not a |nroduct of some ataivistic and 
irredentist ideological imperative. It was natural that he would 
seek alliances with neighboring states which shared a border 
w ith Israel (Lebanon and Jordan) or with those who also had a 
stake in rolling back Israel's occupation of the territories it cap- 
tured in 1967 (the FLO and Jordan). Inevitably, Asad's regional 
policies focused on Syria's immediate en\irons, vrhere it faced 
special security threats. He never considered his Levant Strategy 
to be a substkute for or incompatible with pan-Arabism — he 
always conceived of historic Greater Syria as an integral part of 
the Arab world. 

The Asad regime has shown an uncommon ability to sur- 
vive, maneuver, and even flourish in a hostile regional environ- 
ment by deftlv exploiting its limited assets to the full and by 
vigorously, and sometimes ruthlessly, asserting its interests. By 
1990, the collapse of the Eastern bloc, the failure of the Greater 
Syria strategy, the reassertioQ of Egyptian leadership within the 
Ar^ world, and the end of the Iran-Iraq War had seriously 
undermined Syrians pootion and left it isolated within the regioa. 
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Its recent rapprochement with Egypt, its strong opposition to 
the Iraqi occupation of Kuwait, and its military backing for Saudi 
Arabia underliiied ttt dipkHoatk agi^ 

to move back to center stage within the xegion just when it 
seemed most poweiless and marginal. Time after time, Syria has 

been prematurely written off as a declining regional power. But 
Asad has transformed Syria into an outwardly strong state whose 
interests in the rei^ion must be accornniodated to some degree. 
Syria does not have the poiiucal stature and human resources of 
£gypt, the fonner militar\ might and oil wealth of Iraq, or the 
ffhwinaal assets and gbbal infhience of Saudi Arabia, but it is a 
key frondine Arab state mdudi, finr the past decade or so, has 
been IsraeTs most serious and determined adversary. Its dubious 
daim to represent the interests of all Arabs, in conjunction with 
its formidable militar\ strength, the shrewd and aggressive pur- 
suit of its goals, and its location, has given Syria power and 
influence within the region out of all proportion to its size, 
population, ercMfiomir potential, and natural endowments. Nev- 
erdieless, Syria cannot stand alone, and its many intrinsic weak- 
nesses **dicate alKancrs with others to fwovide Ibr ns defenses 
and its regkxial influence." Its recent dtente widi Egypt must 
be seen in this context 

EGYPT 

Despite its intense pan-Arabism, Syria has only united with 
another Arab country once, between 1 958 and 1961, and that 
was a bitter experience that will probably not be repeated. The 
£k1 that its integnokm partner was Egypt, rather than an imme- 
diate neighbor, b significant; Wth pan-Arabism and anti-Zion- 
ism its overtiding, interrelated fo reign policy goals, Syria 
natural! V sought to merge with the Arab world's most important, 
influential, and powerful state. Svria has long recognized that 
neither Arab unity nor victory over Israel could be achieved 
without Egypt's partidpation. Whatever power Syha has accu- 
mulated in the past twenty years and whatever its p rogress to- 
ward achieving stnitegic parity with IsraeL Asad knows that Syria 
cannot fiiUy defend itsdf on its own, let alone recapture the 
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Golan Heights. To this day, Syria favors an alliance with £gypt» 
whether in war or in peace, as the best way to acccHnpliflli its 
objectives vis-^-vis Israel. Yet from the mid-1970s until the late 

1980s, Syria's regional policies were dominated by one objective: 
to isolate Egvpi within the Arab world and prevent other Arab 
leaders from following Sadat in signing a separate peace treaty 
with Israel. Syria also views Egypt as a natural counterweight to 
Iraq, its chief Arab competitor in the Middle £ast. Throughout 
histcnry, rival Nile* and Mesopotamian-based states have vied to 
bring Syria into their orbit to shift the balance of power within 
the region m their favor and to preempt the other from becom- 
ing too powerful. This triangular dynamic—one of the most 
enduring geopditical patterns within the regioa— has been 
played out repeatedly as the center <xf political gravity has shifted 
back and forth between Cairo and Baghdad. 

Israel's humiliating defeat of the Arabs in 1967 had an 
enormous impact on Asad, who made it his priority, after he 
assumed full power m 1970, to reverse the outcome of that war 
and recover the Golan Heights and other lost territories. To have 
any chance of accomplishing these goab, however, he had to end 
the regional and international isolation that the radical BaHhi 
regime of Salah Jadid had imposed on Syria. Within days of 
seizing power he flew to Cairo, where he announced Syria's 
intention to join Egypt, Sudan, and Libya in the proposed 
Federation of Arab Republics (FAR). Although he also improved 
ties with Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, Morocco, and Tunisia, Asad 
most wanted to rebuild the alliance with Cairo, since Syria could 
not wage war successfully against Israel without Egypt's involve- 
ment. Asad believed that a Syrian-Egyptian axis was imperative 
for both geopolitical and military reasons. It is an article of faith 
to Asad that Syria and Egvpt are the two main pillars of Arab 
unity: When Cairo and Damascus are aligned, the Arabs can 
triumph; when they are not, the Arabs are weak and vulnerable 
to outside pressures. Although the FAR went the way of so many 
other Arab unity sdiemes, the intense dipkmiatk activity among 
its monber countries provided Asad and Sadat with the cover 
they needed to prepare for war against Israel. 
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The October 1973 ^^d\ was a oiajor disappoinuiient for 
Asad, aithough it catapulted him to even greater intematioiial 
prmninenoe and Improved his standing among Syrians and 
other Arabs. Asad and Sadat had different aims when they went 
to war. The former hoped to liberate the Golan Heights, the 
latter wished to reactivate |>eace diplomacy. Sadat reportedly 
misled Asad about his war plans, suggesting that he sought to 
recover all of the Sinai Peninsula through military means. In 
reality, Sadat s intention was to launch a limited attack. After 
crossing the Suez Canal, Egyptian forces dug in, allowing Israel 
to turn its attention to the Syrians on the Golan Heighu. The 
strategy ci fighting Israel on two fronts quickly collapsed. In 
addition, the Syrian-Egyptian alliance was severely tested by 
postwar diplomacy. Asad was convmced that Secretary of State 
Kissinger hoped to drive a wedge between Cairo and Damascus 
in order to iacilitate the negotiation of a separate Egvptian- 
Israeli peace treaty. Despite all his talk about Arab solidarity, 
Sadat did not want to be constrained by Syria and showed great 
willingness to enter into bilateral negotiations with Israel under 
U.S. auspices. Thus, Egypt attended the Geneva Conference in 
December 1973, vdule Syria refused to do so. Egypt also s^ned 
an American-mediated disengagement agreement with Israel in 
January 1974, arousing Asad's fears that Sadat wished to go it 
alone. These lears were contirmed in September 1975. when 
Kii^vpt and Israel signed a second American-mediated disen- 
gagement agreement. Egypt effectively removed itself from the 
military equation, leaving Syria to face Israel more or less on its 
own. But worse was in store. Afiter Sadat's trip to Jerusalem in 
November 1977, Egypt and Israd began direct talks, which 
resulted in the Camp David Accords in September 1978 and a 
separate peace treaty in March 1979. Asad, feeling betrayed, 
angrih denounced Sadat's peace initiative .md. less than a month 
after the Egyptian president's trip to Jerusalem, plaved a leading 
role in mobilizing Arab opposition to Egypt in the Eront for 
Steadfastness and Confrontation. In addition, he sought a rec- 
onciliation with Iraq, although the detente between the two 
Ba*dii regimes was delayed until October 1978andimivedtobe 
short-lived. It was in the context of f^[ypt*s moves to make peace 
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with Israel, Iraq's continuing hostility, and the ineffectiveness of 
the Steadfastness and Confrontation Front that the Asad regime 
initiated a policy of bringing the Levant undor Damaacus's con- 
troL For more than a decade, the regime's pdides in the region 
vrould be shaped largely as a reaction to Egypt's uncoupling from 
the rest of the Arab world. 

Egypt's ostracism within the Arab world was unnatural in 
view of its political power, military might, cultural influence, and 
demographic weight. One b\' one. the key Arab states restored 
relations with Egypt, much to the annoyance oi Asad, who 
strongly opposed anything that suggested Arab aoquiesoenoe to 
the Gamp David framework. Yasir Arafot turned to Fknendent 
Hosni Mubarak in 1983, foik>wing his expulsion from TripoK by 
the Syrians, and Jordan resumed diplomatic ties with pi in 
September 1984. Iraq, which taunted Syria from 1974 to 1978 
with charges of treachery and defeatism for accepting UN reso- 
lutions 242 and 338, gratefully accepted Egyptian assistance in 
its war with Iran: £^ypt sokl Iraq over $14»Uion worth of Soviet 
arms from its stockpiles early in the conflict, and over a million 
and a half Egyptian peasants and workers hdped to keep the 
Iraqi economy going during the war (some Egypdans even 
fought in the Iraqi army). Despite its shrill criticism of the Camp 
David Accords and the Egyptian- Israeli peace treaty, Iraq was 
one of the first major Arab coimtries to seek improved relations 
with Egypt (the Iraqi foreign minister visited Cairo inj uiy 1 983). 

Syria couki not afford to forgive and forget so easily, how> 
ever, since any rectmciKation with Egypt while its peace treaty 
with Israel remained in effect would signal to other Aralit that 
the pditkad costs <^making separate deab with Israd were smaD. 
Nevertheless, Asad met with Mubarak — for the first time since 
the Egyptian president assumed office in 1981 — at the Islamic 
Conference Organization Summit in Kuwait in January 1987. 
Despite some progress in repairing relations, the meeting did 
not produce a rapprochemenL in November 1987, the Arab 
League, at a summit meeting in Amman, adopted a resolutioa 
allowing member states to restore full diplomatk rdations with 
Egy pt, wfaidi die Arabs viewed as an important counterweight to 
Iran at a time iwdien many feared an Ira^ defeat in the Inm-Itaq 
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War. However, Syria worked to postpone discu&sioa of Egypt s 
readmission to the Arab League at an emergency summit of 
Arab leadm oonvened in Algien in June 1988 to discuss the 
kU^adak, the Balestinian uprising in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. In February 1989, Mubarak's efforts to end Egypt's isda* 
don within the Arab world without sacrificing its peace treaty 
with Israel received a major hoosi when Egypt joined with Iraq, 
Jordan, and the \ emen Arab Republic to form the Arab Cooper- 
ation Council (ACC). The ACC's members announced they 
would not attend any Arab League meeting to which Egypt was 
not invited, in the fax of Arab pressure, Syria dropped its 
obfecti o ps to Egyptfis readmission into the league, and Mubeuak 
was invited to attend an extraordinary Arab summit in Ca- 
sablanca in May 1989. At diis stage, relations between Syria and 
Egypt were not yet cordial, and during the meeting Mubarak 
openly called for the departure of all S\ rian and other foreign 
troops from Lebanon. Nevertheless, Egypt's readmission to the 
Arab League, after a ten-year absence, of>ened the door to 
warmer relations with Syria and Libya, the only two Arab states 
with which Egypt still did not have diplomatic links, Lebanon 
having resumed ties in June 1989. Flights be tw een Damascus 
and Cairo resumed in mid-December 1989, after a twelve-year 
hiatus, and full relations were restored at the end of the year. 

After the rapprochement between Syria and Egypt, their 
relationship was hailed as if their estrangement had never oc- 
curred. Damascus radio cooed that the two countries "constitute 
the heart and strength of the Arab body" and suggested that it 
had been the '*enemy*s strategy^ to divide them.^ Abd al-Hahm 
Khaddam, Syria's ibrei|^ minister, described the two countries 
as "an impregnable fortress" that had defended the Arabs 
against the Mongols, the Tartars, the Crusaders, the Fkmch, and 
the Zionists. Any disagreements between them had been mere 
"passing clouds."^' Asad met with Mubarak again at the end of 
March 1990 in Libya, paving the way for a visit by the Egyptian 
president to Damascus two months later. Many Arabs in the 
region hoped that the reconriKatimi between Syria and Egypt 
wouU lead to an Egyptian-mediated end to the quarrel between 
Asad and Saddam Hussein, but Mubarak was unsuccessful in his 
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efforts to persuade the Syrian leader to patch up his differences 
with his Iraiqp counterpart or to attend the emei^genqr Arab 
summit conference that took place in Baghdad in May 1990. 

In mid-July, Asad sealed the rapprochement between Da- 
mascus and Cairo and signaled a major geopolitical realignment 
within the Arab world by traveling to Egypt for the first time in 
almost fourteen years. The fact that the reooodliation occurred 
entirdy on Egyp^s terms was enormously significant, and could 
only be construed as a defeat for Asad's tactical rgectionism. In- 
deed, the rapprochement pro\ ided more evidence that Syria was 
interested in new approaches to resolving the dispute with Israel. 
Lately, Asad has restated his readiness to negotiate with Israel* if 
the conditkins aie rig^ and his recondliatkn with Egypt is a 
tent with that desire. Although Asad has beoi less flexible than 
Mubarak over what constitutes an acceptable peace process, he 
will be reluctant to criticize Egyptian dealings with Israel so long 
as Sv ria and Kgvpt remain allies. Close relations between the two 
countries also make it more likely that they will coordinate their 
positions with respect to any peace proposals. 

Syria's recondliaticm with Egypt grew out of die Asad re- 
gime*s increasing isolation in the region after die odier Arab 
countries welcomed Egv pt back into the fold. The end of hostili- 
ties in the Persian Gulf in 1988 had left Syria exposed to Iraqi 
retaliation for supporting Iran in the war — particularly in 
Lebanon , where Baghdad openly backed efforts by Gen. Michel 
Aoun's Ghrisiian forces to expel the Syrians. The only way Syria 
could rgoin the Arab mainstream and counter Iraqi power was 
by aligning itself with Egypt, an approadi that had succeeded 
many Umes in the past. Thus, Syria and Egypt were in complete 
agreement about the necessity for an Iraqi withdrawal from 
Kuwait after the August 1990 invasion, and both sent troops to 
Saudi Arabia as part of a joint Arab force. The crisis underlined 
the extent to which Egyptian and Syrian interests in the region 
had converged. 

Syria's repositioning within the region must also be seen in 
the context of important global changes. As will be discussed 
more fully in chapter five, the Soviet Union's retreat from the 
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Middle East and open opposition to Svria s goal of achieving 
itiategic parity with Israel nused doubts about its reliability as an 
ally and sharply reduced Syria's military options. Concerned 
about the Soviet Union's dramatic decline as a superpower and 
Arab cUsimity and apparent unreadiness to meet the challenges 
of a rapidly changing world. Asad once again views Arab soli- 
darity as the solution to Arab problems. As Svrian and Egyptian 
leaders and commentators remarked over and over again, noth- 
ing serves the Arab workl's interests so well as strong relations 
between these tnio countries. But the reconciliation between 
Syria and Egypt, one of Washington's principal Arab allies, also 
signaled Asad's strong desire fior improved relations with the 
United States, which, as he recognizes, holds the key to peace in 
the region. 

JORDAN 

Asad has always been concerned that Jordan would be drawn 
into a separate peace with Israel and forced to settle on unfacvor- 
abfe terms, leaving Syria to £m Israd alone. He is weD aware that 
Jordan is the weaklinkin his reg^onalstrategy: King Hussein has 
held secret talks with Israeli leaders on numerous occasions over 

the vears and has shown f ar greater willingness than Asad to 
explore a variety of peace proposals. For the past twenty years, 
Svria has tried to block Jordanian attempts to steer an indepen- 
dent course in the region, sometimes bv cultivating friendly ties 
and at other times through intimidation. Asad also views Jordan, 
by virtue of its locatkm and long boiuidary with Israel, as an 
immensely important potential strategic ally; he has repeatedly 
tried to Ining it into a military alliance. Hussein, conversely, 
resents Syrian attempts to limit his maneuverability and to influ- 
ence Jordan's regional policies. He has been reluctant to gel too 
close to Syria, lest he be drawn into a military confrontation with 
Israel, which could have catastrophic consequences for the 
kingdom. 

DiiEferences between Syria and Jordan were particularly 
pronounced after the neo-Ba*th came to power. The radical 
Syrian regime accused Jordan of backing an attempted coup 
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d'tet in September 1966 and retaliated with a masnve car bomb 
at a border crossing post in Ma^ 1967, imoqsting Hm^^ 
dipkMnatk rdatuns. In the late 1960s, relatioiis deteriorated even 

fiirther as the Syrian regime backed Palestinian guerrilla organiza- 
tions III their struggle with i lie Jordanian government. When the 
inevitable showdown between the PLO and King Hussein oc- 
curred in September 1970, Jadid ordered Syrian ground forces 
into northern Jordan to support the Bdestinians. Asad's role in 
the inirasion remains undear, but it is generally b^eved that he 
opposed Syrian military intervention. As minister of defense 
and commander of the air force, he reportedly denied air cover 
to Syrian armored units, which were forced to withdraw in the 
face of Jordanian attacks and a threatened Israeli intervention. 
Six weeks later, Asad ousted Jadid and assumed fuH control c{ 
Syria. Asad» placing grand strategy above ideological purity, 
quicklv restored relations with Jordan and other moderate Arab 
Slates, whose help he deemed essential in the confrontation with 
Israel. (He had advocated the creation of an eastern front with 
Iraq and Jordan ance 1968.) But he was not willing to pay any 
price for improved relations with Jordan, severing diplomatic 
ties in July 1971 when Hussein once Bgmi moved against the 
Palestinians. 

Syria l e^Limed relations with Jordan in 1973 in an eff ort to 
close Arab ranks before initiating the October War. Asad also 
tried to persuade Jordan to open a third front along the Jordan 
River valley, but Hussein, fearii^; he would lose his kingdom 
altogether, dedded to send anly two brigades to the Golan 
Heights, and carefuUy avoided provoking Israd. Other bask 

differences between the two countries emerged after the war. In 
December 1973, Jordan agreed to participate in the postwar 
Cieneva C^onference, which Syria refused to attend. Tension also 
arose over Syria's support for the PLO as the sole legitimate 
representative of the Palestinians at Arab summit meetings in 
Algiers in November 1973 and in Rabat in October 1974. De^ite 
these differences, Asad tried to bridge the gap between Jordan 
and the PLO and even broached the idea of forming a tripartke 
Synan-jordanian-Palestinian federation, an arrangement that 
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had little chance of success because of the intense animosity 
between Hussein and Arafat. 

Asad's effom to bolster relations with Jordan were largely 
inq^red by his fear that the Syrian-Egyptian war ooaKtion was 
coflapsing and the suspicion that Sadat was seeking a separate 
deal with Israel. In April 1 975, Asad and Hussein agreed to lorm 
the Joint Supreme Leadership Council to coordinate their poli- 
cies. In June, Asad made the first visit by a Syrian head of state to 
Jordan in eighteen vears, and in July the two countries agreed to 
establish the Higher Jordanian-Syrian Joint Committee to plan 
tibe poltticaly military, economic, awH cultural integration of the 
two countries. Atthou^ talk of unification was chimerical, the 
two countries formed a close rdatkmship in the mid-1 970s based 
on their common fear that the second Egyptian-Israeli disen- 
gagement agreement had lessened their chances of regaining 
their respective occupied territories. This led Hussein to openly 

support Syria's impopular military intervention in Lebanon in 
1976. 

Syrian-Jordanian relations began to deteriorate in 1977, 
however, in the wake of Sadat's trip to Jerusalem. Hussein, who 
ostensibly opposed Sadaf s peace initiative, did not react with 
Asad's extmne alarm over this move, and he refused to join the 

Syrian-led Steadfastness and Confrontation Front formed in 
December 1977. As Sadat moved toward signing a separate 
peace agreement, Asad grew increasingly concerned that Hus- 
sein wouki be drawn into the Camp David framework and begin 
negodations with Israel. In 1979, reacting to Syrian pressures, 
Hussein allowed the Syrian Muslim Brotherhood, which was 
waging a bombing and assassination campaign against the Asad 
regime, to operate finom Jordan. Asad was enraged, and in 
December 1980 Syria massed 35,000 troops and hundreds of 
tanks along its border with Jordan, threatening to march in and 
destroy opposition bases unless Hussein stopped harboring and 
abetting the Muslim Brotherhood. This crisis, which only ended 
with Saudi mediation, was followed by others. In February 1981, 
Jmlan accused Syria of attempting to assassinate its prime min- 
ister, Munir Badran, and lashed out against the Asad regime 
with inflammatory sectarian propaganda. 
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It was largely to counter Syrian and Israeli threats that 
J<Mrdan sought the protection of Iraq after the short-lived reocm- 
dliation between Damascus and Bi^dad collapsed in mutual 
reciiminatiQns in 1979. United in dieir animosity toward the 
Asad regime, and by a land bridge diat served die eco n o m ic 
interests of both countries, Jordan and Iraq created one of the 
most durable Arab alliances of the 1980s. King Hussein openly 
supported Iraq in its conflict with Iran and played a major role in 
the war effort. After Iraq*s ports in the Persian Gulf were closed, 
Aqaba became the Baghdad regime's lifeline. Thus, Syria and 
Jordan found themselves on opposite sides of the Iran-Iraq War, 
and this became a significant source of tension between the two 
countries in the 1980s. 

In September 1982, I^esident Ronald Reagan unveiled a 
new Middle East peace plan that called for Palestinian self- 
government "in association withjordan." Asad feared, correctly, 
tiiat the war in Lebanon, in weakening the FLO, had created an 
opportunity for the United States to draw Jordan into the peace 
process. King Hussein, who had long favored a Jordanian-M- 
estinian ficderation as a solution to the Bidestinian problem, wd- 
corned the Reagan proposal and tried to persuade Arafat to 
empower him to negotiate on his behalf. In December 1983, 
shortly after Arafat's expulsion from Tripoli by the Syrians and 
his reconciliation with Mubarak, Hussein invited the Palestinian 
leader to Amman. In addition, the king restored diplomadc 
relations with Cairo and hosted the seventeenth Palestine Na- 
tional Council. Asad's old fears of being left out quiddy resur- 
faced. To his constematicm, Hussein and Arafat signed an 
agreement in February 1985 that gave the king the mandate he 
sought to negotiate on behalf of the Palestinians. Asad was deter- 
mined to prevent Hussein from entering into separate talks with 
Israel from what he considered to be a position of weakness. 
From late 1983 to mid- 1985, therefore, Syria unleashed a wave 
of terrorist attacks on Jordanian embasnes, airline offices, and 
other targets aiound the world. Jixxian responded in kind, but 
by late 1985 — because of the combination cf Syrian threats, the 
£siilureofthe Labor party to win the dections in Israd, U.S.lack 
of interest in its own |4an, and, most important, oppositkm from 
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the PLjO's Executive Committee, which rejected the February 
1985 agreement between the king and Arafat — ^Hussein had 
backed down. 

In September 1985, the Syrian and Jonlanian prime minis- 
ters met in Saudi Arabia and declared a truce. In November, 

King Hussein, in an extraordinary open letter to his prime 
minister, admitted that Jordan had supported the Muslim 
Brotherhood's war against the S\ rian regime. His apology paved 
the way for improved des between the two countries. In Decem- 
ber 1985, Hussein traveled to Damascus for the first time since 
1979» and two months later, to Asad's great sadsfacoon, he 
pcdilicly renounced his agreement with Ara&t. Asad visited 
Amman for die first in nine years in May 19S6, sealii^ the 
reconciliation. After the collapse of U.S. efforts to draw Jordan 
into a separate peace with Israel, Hussein renewed his call tor an 
international conference that would include the five permanent 

members of the UN Security Council and all parties involved in 
the Arab-Israeli conflict — a position essentially identical to 
Syria's. With the outbreak of the int^adah in December 1987, the 
renundatkm of aU Joidanian daims to the West Bank in July 
1988, and the PLO^s dedanttkm of a Rdesdnian state in Novem- 
ber 1988, Syrian concerns about a joint Jotdanian-Rdestinian 
separate deal with Israel receded even further. As a result, Syria 
and Jordan have recently maintained correct diplomatic rela- 
tions, in spite of a number of important differences still dividing 
them. With the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, Syria and Jordan once 
again found themselves on opposite sides of one of the most 
fattter rifts to open up within the Arab wmrld. Undoubtedly, one 
of Kii^ Hussein's oooGerm at this juncture was that the collapse 
of Saddam Hussein's regime would leave Syria free to exert 
pressure on Jcvdan. 

THE PALESTINIANS 

The Syrian- Palestinian relationship is a complex mixture of aUi- 
ance and oooflict and exemplifies Syria's drive both to advance 
the Arab cause and to subordinate other Arab actors to its 
strategy. Syria regards Pdestine as a bst part of itself and Bdes- 
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tinians as southern cousins. Championship of the Palestine issue, 
which is considered to be the heart of the Arab cause, is a major 
compcment of regime legitimacy. Syria sees itsdfas having made 
the heaviest sacrifices in the conflict over ^destine and as havi n g 

played the major role in supporting the Palestinian resistance, in 
keeping the Palestine cause on ihe world agenda, and in prevent- 
ing any solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict that ignores it. In the 
1960s, the Ba'th was committed to the liberation of ail Palestine, 
but under Asad tliis evolved into the lesser demand that "Pales- 
tinian rights**— essentially the right to a state in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip—be satisfied.^ 

Yet, Syrian-Palestinian relations have been characterized by 
conflict as much as by solidarity. Syria has claimed uiielage over 
the PLO, insisting that Palestine is an Arab and Syrian cause as 
much as a PLO one and that Palestinian interests be pursued in 
concert with the Arab interest the Ba'th claims to represent. 
Syria has also sought to "play the Rdestinian card** in the peace 
process, recognizing that its leverage would be enhanced if it 
could veto any resolution of the Fsdestinian problem that left 
Syria out and if it could "deliver" the Palestinians into an accept- 
able settlement. However, the PLO has insisted on pursuing an 
independent policy, regardless of Syrian interests, and has tried 
to preserve its autonomy by cultivating relationships with Eg> pt, 
Jordan, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia, all of which have been rivals of 
the Asad regime at one time or another. 

Many specific issues have also divided the two parties. Rd- 
estinians have ofiten questioned Syria's commitment to their 
cause, fearing that it might settle with Israel separately. Some 
suspect that Ba'tiii ideology and paii-S\rian dreams might l>e 
better satisfied by the incorporation of liberated Palestinian ter- 
ritory into some larger Arab entity than by the formation of an 
independent Palestinian state. The two parties have also ditiered 
on tactics: Syria has challenged Bidestinian rejectionism when 
this has diverged fix»n its own afcommodationist policies, but it 
has also tried to counter Mestinian moderatioa when this 
threatened Asad's own rejcct kmi st tactics. Asad has regarded 
I^destinian guerrilla activity as a useful means of pressuring 
Israel but as far less effective than Syrian power and diplomacy. 
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Whenever such activity invited Israeli retaliation, and thereby 
direatened Syria's om security, he has restricted iL Thus, Syria 
has eHminarcd ftlrsriman guerrilla operatkms on the Golan 
Heights and curbed them in southern Lebanon. Syria's ever 
more intrusive and heavy-handed efforts to control the PLO 
have widened the gap between them. Damascus long tried to 
exert influence inside the PLO through Palestinian surrogates, 
such as the Syrian-sponsored guerrilla movement, al-Saiqa. It 
used alliances with Arafat s rivals to challenge his policies and, in 
the 1980s, attempted to depose and replace liim with the rival 
Bilestinian National Salvatkm Fhmt The deep personal aii^^ 
ity between Ani&t and Asad has aggravated and intensified 
Syrian-Bslfistinlan frictions. 

LEBANON AND TH£ PALESTINLVNS 

Since Syria's intervention in 1976, Lebanon has represented 
Damascus's second main foreign policy front, subordinate only 
to the confrontatkm with IsraeL The Asad regime's turbulent 
rdations with the PLO have been largely played out in Lebanon . 
Syria's policy toward its neighbor has been shaped by a munber 
of con^erations. Above aU, Damascus considers Lebanon, a 
pan ot historic Syria, to be within its sphere of influence, a 
"sistcrlv ' countrv whose Arabness Svria must protect. Lebanon 
was also a component ot the anti-Israeli alliance that Asad tried 
to construct among Syria's immediate neighbors. Asad has al- 
ways ccmsidered Lebanon's security to be indistinguishable from 
Syria's. He believes Syria faces special security threats in 
Lebanon, which is vulnerable to Israeli penetration because of 
the civil war and the large Mestinian presence. An Israefi ctffensm 
through the Bekaa VaUey, outflanking the Golan defenses, could 
split Syria and encircle Damascus. Moreover, since Camp David, 
the Asad regime has been afraid that Israel would exploit 
Lebanon's extreme weakness by trying to impose a peace agree- 
ment on it, which would further isolate Syria, for years, the 
conventional wisdom in Israel was that if Lebancm was not the 
first Arab state to sign a peace treaty, it would certainly be the 
second. Asad evidently bdieved this too. Gcmtrd c^LebaoMm was 
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also essential if Syria hoped to dominate the PLO and use it for 
its own ends. PLO guerrilla operaticms could draw Israel into 
Lebanon and involve Syria in a Gonfrontatioa it €^ 
if carefully timed and calibrated, they could be used to show 
Israel and the United States the costs of £uling to pursue a 
comprehensive peace settlement. 

Syria's involvement in Lebanon's politics has a long history. 
In the mid-1960s, Ba*th radicals tried to stimulate revolution and 
turn the country into a fedayeen base. Asad preferred to main- 
tain Lebanon as a buffer state, but he sent Adestinian reinforoe- 
ments into the country when its government sou^t to crush the 
PLO in 1973. However, it was the outbreak of dvil war in 1975 
that led to a massive Syrian intervention and the occupation of 
large parts of the country. In the conflict between the Maronite 
rightists and a Muslim-leftist-Palestinian coalition over the distri- 
bution of power and the PLO presence, Syria initially supplied 
arms and support to the latter, its traditional allies, while also 
trying to restrain its clients, put together a natioiial unity govern- 
ment, and engineer agreements to reduce the fighting. In early 
1976, when rightist Maronite forces launched an ofiPennve that 
threatened the country with partition, Syria warned that 
"Lebanon can stay united or it will have to return to Syria." It also 
dispatched Palestinian Liberation Army units to curb the rightist 
advance and impose a cease-fire. Syria, seeming to hold the 
balance between the warring parties, offered a peace plan that 
provided for a moderate redistributkm of power in fewor of the 
Muslims and the disengagement of Radestinians from Lebanese 
politics. In effect, Syria was trying both to contain the dvil war 
and use it to establish itself as the arbiter of Lebanese politics. 

The Lebanese left rejected the Syrian plan, however, de- 
manding a completely secular state and a more radical redis- 
tribution of power. Muslim factions of the Lebanese army backed 
the left, threatening a breakdown of <»der. They were joined by 
radical Palestinians seeking to turn a revolutionized Leban<Mi 
into a base for stn^lg^ against foad and, after some hesitation, 
by the mainstream PLO under Ara&t, who feared that Syria's 
intervention threatened Palestinian autonomy and saw an op- 
portunity to consolidate an independent base in Lebanon. A 
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Psdestiiiian-leftist counteroffensive soon put the Maronites in 
jeopardy. Syria tried to restrain and intimidate its allies by cut- 
ting off supplies and launching military probes into Lebanon. 
When Syria's fofces met stiff resistance, putting Syria's prest^^ 
on the finCt Asad decided to fKw tf iff^ the Rsdestnaian-Lebanese 
leftist coalition. Syria began to support a Maronite war of attri- 
tk>n against its former allies, and, in the tall of 1976, launched a 
massive offensive that swept deep into Lebanon and involved 
major fighting with Palestinians. Only after inflicting a defeat 
upon them did Asad accept Arab mediation to end the conflict. 

There were numerous reasons for this radical departure 
finom traditional Syrian policy. Asad bdieved that a leftist mili- 
tary victory could not succeed and would only embitter the 
Maronites against odicr Arabs. Such a victory might have trig- 
gered Lebanon's partition, which might, in turn, have endan- 
gered the cohesion of Syria, where sectarian tensions were close 
to the surface. Asad also hoped to forestall Maronite moves to 
draw Israel into the conflict on their side by guaranteeing, and 
thereby attaching, Maronite security interests to Damascus and 
the Arab world. Syrian empathy for the Christian position may 
have been reinforced by Asad's personal ties to the Lebanese 
pccsident, Sulayman Franjiyyah, the Alawis' own experience of 
Sunni Muslim hostility, and Asad's percepuon that leftist 
leaders, such as Kamal Junblatt, were engaged in sectarian ven- 
dettas. But none of these factors counted as much as Asad's belief 
that the Maronites. as the core of Lebanese societv, were better 

conciliated tlian alienated. Asad also sought to prevent the emer- 
gence of a •^rejectiooist,** Falestinian-dominated, pro-Iraq^ 
Lebanon from which guerrilla attacks could be launched against 
I«raeL Asad feared that this would give Israel an excuse to avoid 
making peace and to seize southern Lebanon. He was also con- 
cerned that Israeli intervention, whether in response to Mar- 
onite distress or against radical forces, could drag Syria into a 
war on unfavorable terms and threaten its western flank. For 
Syria, a Lebanon in which it could balance the two rival commu- 
nities, establish its own dominance, and impose a Pax Syriana was 
£ur {nreferaUe to one dominated by radical forces. Syria also 
wanted to deprive the PLO of its autonomous Lebanese strong- 
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hold, from which it coukl evade Syria's pressures for strategic 
"coordinatioii.** At a time when the peace process still seemed 
viable, Syria could not tolerate being sandwiched between rejec- 

tionist regimes in Iraq and Lebanon, and it had a strong interest 
in showing iiselt to be the key to regional peace and stability. 
Some Palestinians, especially rejectionists, were afraid that Syria 
aimed to "deliver" the PLO into an unacceptable peace. How- 
ever, after its victory, Syria never tried to make the PLO settle fw 
kss tlian a Rikstinian state. Nor were Ba*thi dreams of incxM> 
porating Lebanon into Syria operative in the intervention; such 
an objective would have required that Asad smash, not protect, 
the Maronite militias." 

The outcome in Lebanon brieih appeared to be a Syrian 
victory. Syria's "peacekeeping" role was accepted, and its army 
seeded in to guard its western flank. The pacification of Jjebanon 
won Syria American recognition as an important power; Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter signaled that he wished to draw the Syrians 
into his peace initiative. But the Fax Syriana was soon stalled. If 
the Asad regime believed its defense of the Marmites would win 
their acceptance of a lesser role in a Lebanon under Damascus's 
influence, it had miscalculated. The Maronites continued to 
insist on their traditional dominant role in a Lebanon distinct 
from its Arab hinterland or, failing this, on an autonomous mini- 
state backed by the West and relying on Israel to balance Syrian 
power. Syria aimed to reconstruct the Lebanese state and army 
under Syrian tutdage, but the Maronites had no desire to cede 
their power on the ground to imperious Syrian occupiers or their 
influence in the army to a Syrian-dominated central govern- 
ment. They resisted deployment ot Syrian "peacekeeping** 
forces in Christian areas and pressed ahead with the consolida- 
tion of an autonomous Maronite entity. While the fightmg ended 
for a period, Lebanese governmental authority could not be 
restored against de £acto pardtion. Syria wanted permanent 
amercements that would legitimize the deployment of its foroes in 
strategic areas, such as the BcluaValfey, and bind Lebanon to its 
foreign policy, but die rightists opposed all such infringements 
on Lebanese soyereignty. The Maronites demanded that the 
Palestinians be disarmed and removed from their last remaining 
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stronghokl in southern Lebanon, and, in the spring of 1977, they 
began a campaign, through the Israeli-badbed mititia of Saad 
Haddad, against leftist and Bsdestinian potitkms there. Syria, 
however, wanted to satisfy minimum Rdestinian interests and to 
preserve a Palestinian guerrilla option — under sufficient control 
to avoid provoking Israeli intervention — in the south. It tried to 
nip growing Maronite-Israeii collaboration in the hud through 
the July 1977 Shtaura Agreement, under which the PLC pledged 
to resp>ect Lebanese sovereignty and refrain from guerriUa attacks 
<m IsradL But the rightists demurred, demanding the expulsion 
of all Meslinians from Lebanon as a condition for national 
reconstruction. 

In 1978, the Syrian-Maronite marriage of convenience 
broke down and the "right" decided t(^ throw in its lot with Israel. 
The new warmth in Syrian-Palestinian relations resulting from 
then common opposition to Sadat's trip to Jerusalem, the dwin- 
dling Maronite need for Syrian protection from a declining 
Lebanese left, and the decision of Israel's new government un- 
der Menachem Begin to build a dose Maronite alliance set the 
stage finr a realignment of forces. Israd's 1978 "litani** invasion 
of Lebanon cemented this realignment. The invasion amsoK- 
dated the southern zone under Haddad, apparently sealing the 
border against the fedayeen, and emboldened the Maronites in 
the north, who stepped up their challenge to Syrian control of 
the strategic positions they needed to consolidate their mini-state 
in the mountains and in East Beirut. Syria, aroused, responded 
with force, seeking to punish the Maronites for their Israeli 
connection and force the acceptance of a Vbx Syriana. Syria 
insisted that the army be reformed akmg nonsectarian Miles, 
Haddad be purged, and the state's authority be extended to the 
south. It also demanded that the Maronites cooperate in the 
reconstruction of the state, end their collaboration with Israel, 
and recognize the Arab character of Lebanon. In sporadic heavy 
fighting throughout 1978, Syria struck at the Christian militias 
but, deterred by Israeli threats, heavy casualties, and Saudi pres- 
sures, it could not brii^^ them to heeL Eventually, Syria accepted 
a cease-fire that leUt the Maronite militias in control of the Kes- 
rawan-Jubayl-East Beirut area. Thus, two Maronite enclaves. 
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overtly aligned with Israel, stubborn obstacles to the reconstruc- 
tion of the country, and a threat to Syrian security, emerged in 
central and southern Ldnnon. Israel, as much as Syria, had 
become the arlHter of Lebanon.^ 

Thereafter, Syria made ilie reconstruction of Lebanon a 
lower priority. It redeployed some of its forces to defensive 
positions in the Bekaa \'allev and abandoned its policv of balanc- 
ing the rival sides in f avor of a rebuilt alliance with leftist, Mus- 
lim, and anti-Phalangist Christian forces. With the breakdown of 
the Middle £a8t peace process, Syria had less motive to show it 
could pacify Lebanon and some reascm to stir the pot in the 
south. For their part, the Christian "Lebanese Forces," now led 
by Beshir Gemayel, continued to challenge Syria. In 1 98 1 , seek- 
ing to precipitate an Israeli-Syrian clash, they contested Syrian 
control of Zahlah before they were driven back. The following 
year, the Israelis invaded Lebanon with the aim of establishing 
Gemayel in power and driving out the FLO and the Syrians. 

Syria's effort to Ixnd the PLO to a strategic alliance, as part 
of its grand design for Arab leadership, was dealt a setback by the 
bloody 1976 conflict between the two parties. Indeed, the mis- 
trust cre<itcd by that confrontation was never to be fullv over- 
come. Nevertheless, after 1978 Syria — thwarted in its effort to 
break the Israeli-rightist control over southern Lebanon, and 
ralrulating in the wake of Camp David that controlled conflict in 
the south could denuxistrate the futility d a Middle East peace 
effort fix>m which it was excluded — supported Mestinian ef- 
forts to establish a military threat to larad from the south, 
entangling it in increasingly violent clashes with Israel through- 
out 1979. Syria also calculated that, in the post-Camp Da\ id era, 
a "strategic alliance" with the PLO was more crucial than ever. So 
long as the PLO acted in concert with Svria, the Camp David 
approach to "solving" the ^Palestinian problem and the vindica- 
tion of Egypt's separate peace could be prevented, and any 
Jordanian baigaining over the West Bank would ladi the PLO 
blessing it needed tobe credible. Many Mesdniansthov^llitthdr 
interests coincided with Syria, since they also opposed a disposi- 
tion <^ the West Bank that denied them an independent state 
and were as vulnerable as Syria in a fragmented Lebanon, where 
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they believed f orces seeking to desti ()\ opposition to Camp David 
were most likely to strike. In 1 981, the Palestine National Council 
Stressed the need for an alttanoe with Syria and radical Rdes- 
tinian facticms, such as the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP) and the Democratic Vront for the Liberation of 
Falestine (DFLP), and hailed Syria as the last bulwark against 
Camp David "capitulation." Arafat and tfie more moderate Pal- 
estinians remained warv of Asad. however, and belittled the 
importance oi a strategic alliance with Syria. Arafat, fearful that 
Asad was seeking to replace him, and mindful of the clashes of 
1976 and of$yria's£ulure to ^t with the PLO during the 1978 
Lttani invasion, was determined to preserve PLO autonomy. He 
also refused to bum his bridges with Egypt, thus threatening 
Syria's ability to prevent the legitimation of the Camp David 
Accords. In fact, Arafat pursued various diplomatic initiatives, 
including contacts with private Israelis, which undermined 
Syria's bid to control the "Palestinian card" at a time when Asad 
considered this a crucial asset 

The 1982 Israeli invasion oi Lebanon precipitated a seem- 
ingly permanent rupture between the mainstream PLO and 
Syria. Syria had insisled on establishing a kind of protectorate 
over the PLO but, in seeking to avoid a confrontation with Israel 
and in agreeing to a cease-fire while the PLC) was still under 
assault, it e\ aded ilie responsibilities of such a role. Arafat openly 
blamed Svria. Asad was infuriated by this lack of gratitude for 
S\ ria s sacrifices on behalf of the l^lestinians and at Arafat for 
distancing himself from Damascus after the PLO's evacuatioa 
from Beirut Deprived of his Lebanese base, Arafit became 
convinced that the struggle now had to focus on the West Bank, 
where Israeli settlement threatened. He began to explore the 
Reagan peace plan— even though it did not provide for Pdestin- 
ian statehood — with King Husseui, whom he saw as a counter to 
Asad. Syrians believed that the Reagan Plan, which made no 
provision for the Golan fieights, was the second prong of the 
Israeli-American offensive against them that had begun in 
Lebanon. Thus, while Asad was engaged in a deadly struggle to 
ward off the Israeti domination of Lebanon, Arafat was contrib- 
uting to his isolation. When a rebellion against Ara£tt broke out 
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inside the PLO, Syria saw a golden opportunity to depose the 
pyesdnian leader and reshape a pro-Syrian PLC. And-ArafiBt 
pyesdniam led by Abu Musa and Ahmad Jihril and, at dmes, die 
PFLP and DFLP were grouped in the Damascus-based Palestine 

National Salvation Front (PNSF). Syrian forces supported the 
rebels in expelling Arafat lovalists from the Bckaa Valle\ and 
then in the siege that drove Arafat from Tripoli. \ et, this onlv 
rallied the majority of Palestinians, who were appalled ai Syrian 
encouragement of intra-Palestinian fighting, to their leader. It 
also pushed Arafat into the arms of Syria's rivals. His visit to 
Cairo was a first step in breaking Egypt's isolation in the Arab 
world. In 1985, Arafat once again explored the possibility of 
pariicipauiig m peace negotiations in partnership with King 
Hussein. The FLO, Asad declared, no longer spoke for the 
Palestinian cause; henceforth, Syria would lead the struggle. 
Nevertheless, Asad was not prepared to support the resumption 
of armed struggle by Palestinian radkab, which m^;fat have 
made their strategy a crediUe alternative to Arafat^ diplomacy. 

Even though the 1985 Arafat-Hussein partnership did not 
last, Asad continued his vendetta against Arafat. After Araiat 
reestablished a foothold in Lebanon and began to cultivate anti- 
Syrian alliances there, Syria, to punish him, backed the Shiite 
Amal militia's drive against the FLO in the 'War of the Camps.** 
This campaign drove a wedge between the major Palestinian 
radical groups and Damascus, precipitated a closing of Bde8>- 
tinian ranks, and gradually undermined the PNSF. It was also 
profoundly delegitimizing: Fighdng Palestinians vitiated Syria's 
status as the champion of the Arab national cause, which was the 
basis for Asad's claim on the support and cooperadon of other 
Arab states. 

In 1988, with the Palestinian uprising in the Israeli-occu- 
pied territories, Arafat's "moderate Une" prevailed within a vir- 
tually reunified FLO, Arafat carried the vast majority of the 
Palestinian movement with his aigument that the mt^adah had 
given the Pidestinians the leverage to baigain by theniselves fo^ 
West Bank state. To win international and American suppcnt, 
the FLO recognized Israel and renounced terrorism. Once 
again, the FLO insisted on its right to make independent deci- 
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sions irrespective of the pan-Arab interests Syria claimed to 
represent. Most of Asad's Palestinian allies deserted him. Syria 
km mudi erf* the leverage it had over the PIX> as the organizat^ 
shifted its political base from Lebanon to the West Bank, where 
Syria had little influence, and as it abandoned the strategy of 
armed struggle, which required a Syrian patron. Syria continued 
to insist that the PLCs claim to independent decision-making 
did not give Arafat the right to Sadat-like treason and that Svria 
could speak equally well for the Palestine cause. But it seemed to 
have lost its bid to play the Palestinian card. 

The growing alllanoe between the FLO and Iraq, Syria's 
foremost Arab rival, also drove a wedge between Damascus and 
the Bdestinians. Both the PLO and Syria's one-time allies in the 
BaJestine National Salvation Fhxit, the PFLP and DFLP, sided 
with Iraq afterits invasion of Kuwait in August 1990, while Syria 
joined the anti-Iraq coalition. But in the w ake of the Persian (kilf 
War, Syria and the PLO, realizing a common front would 
strengthen their hands in any revived peace process, began to 
move toward recondliatton. The two seemed to ocmunit them- 
sdves to the joint pursuit of a comprehensive peace and to 
eschew separate deab. The PLO needed Syrian protection 
against efforts to exdude it from the peace process because of its 
support for Iraq. To Syria, the PUD'S vubieralnlity seemed to 
present a new opportunitv to plav the Palestinian card. In addi- 
tion, Asad saw the reconciliation as an opportunity to polish his 
Arab nationalist credentials, which had been tarnished by his 
position in the war against Iraq. 

In Lebanon, Syria spent much <^ the 1980s trying first to 
thwart Israel's ambitions and then trying to put the country back 
together under its tutels^. In its drive to counter the Israeli 
presence, it mobilized the Nationa] Salvation Front, a coalition of 
Muslim miliUas, leftist parues, and pro-Syrian traditional politi- 
cians. As Israel withdrew from Lebanon, President Amin Gem- 
ayel acknowledged that the Maronitcs had to return to the Arab 
fold, and invited Syrian forces to Beirut to restore order. In 
1984, at the Lausanne Conference on Nadonal Reconciliation, 
Syria spcmsored a national unity acccnrd {nnoviding for a more 
equitable distrilmtioa of power among Christians and Muslims. 
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However, Svria could find no Maronite leader aUe to deliver the 
community. Gemayel proved an unreliable partner, and the 
Maronite hard-liners obstructed implementation of the 
Lausanne Agreonent. Syria struck a deal with a Maronite militia 

leader, Klie Hobeika, who, with his Shiite and Druze countcr- 
pai Ls, acknowledged a Syrian "protectorate" over Lebanon. But 
a Maronite revolt against Hobeika showed that the community 
still preferred cantonization to relinquishing some of its power 
and accepting Syrian tutelage. 

Syria's position eroded further when its post-ldSS oonfhct 
with Arafat's PLO began to split the pro-Syrian Muslim camp, 
with Lebanese leftists and the Druzes backing the PLO against 
Amal. There were even signs of a budding PLO-Maronite alli- 
ance against Damascus. As Lebanon's growing fragmentation 
made it increasingly ungovernable, Syria relied on a "balance of 
weakness" to maintain hegemony, playing off various sides, 
wcnrking through proxies, and cutting down to size any faction 
that got too strong. The combination of such heavy-handed 
domination with an inability to establish security in the country 
exhausted much of Syria's political capital with the Lebanese.*'^ 

Nevertheless, Syria continued to undertake initiatives ap- 
parently aimed at reconstructing a reformed and unified 
Lebanese state. Its interest in stabilitv in the south was manifest 
in its role in giving Amal responsibility for security there at the 
expense of Hizbullah, the Iranian-backed Shiite party, which 
wanted to carry on a guerrilla war with Israel. As the Lebanese 
presidentiai elections of 1988 loomed, Syria pushed to make 
them contingent on Christian acceptance <^ reform. But Syria's 
attempt to impose a single candidate was rejected by the C^hris- 
tians, and Lebanon was left without a president and divided 
between two rival governments. This opened the door for Michel 
Aoun's 1989 attempt, with Iraqi backing, to challenge the Syrian 
presence. General Aoun miscalculated the willingness of out- 
siders to rescue him when liis plans went awry, however, and he 
was forced to accept a cease-fire. The failed challenge unwit- 
tingly set in motion the Arab-mediated Taif Agreement, whidi 
even many Maronite factions accepted. The accord provided for 
many oi the reforms Syria had long advocated, including a 
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reduction in the power of the Maronite president and a more 
equitabfe sectarian distribution of power in pariiamcnt and the 
cabinet. Syria agreed to withdraw its forces to the Bekaa Valley 
within two years, cont i ngent on the restoration of Lebanese 
government authority. A pro-Syrian president, Elias Hrawi, was 
elected, but Aoun rejected the accord and Hrawi's authority. 
S)ria held back from launchint; a milkary offensive against 
Aoun, which it feared might provoke IsraeU intervention, cause 
heavy casualties, drive the Maronites to rally around Aoun, and 
delegitimiie Hrawi. Furthermore, Syria felt constrained by the 
hck of a green light from the Arabs and the United States for 
such a drastic move. But the Taif Accord and the devastating 
internecme Maromte f^|htmg set off by Aotin's attempt to con- 
trol the Lebanese Forces militia gravelv undeiniincd the gen- 
eral's legiliinacv. 1 he As. id regimes opposition lo the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait won it a free hand to strike against Aoun. 
whose downfall restored Syria's dominant p)osition in Lebanon. 
SubsequenUy, the Hrawi government made s^nificant progress 
in establishing its authority against the unruly militias. 

The Treaty ci Brotherhood, Ox^ieration, and Ccnnthna- 
tion signed by the Syrian and Lebanese governments on May 22, 
1991, crowned Syria's hegemony and institutionalized Syrian 

tutelage over Lebanon's foreign and security policies. Aliliough 
they were resentful of this unequal treatv, most Lebanese ac- 
cepted it <is the price of peace and a reduced S\rian military 
presence. Until ijebanese stability is consolidated and Israel s 
proxies and presence in its southern **secunty me" are re- 
moved, however, Syria is certain to retain a military presence in 
eastern Lebanon. The Lebanese government's drive to extend its 
authority to the south in July 1991, notably over Bdesdnian 
guerrillas, seemed to be a first step in a dip l omatic campaign to 
end tlie Isiaeh presence there. 

SAUDI ARABIA 

Syria's relaticms with Saudi Arabia should be seen primarily in 
the context of Asad's drive to mobilize all available Arab re- 
sources to sustain his strategy toward Israd. His radical prede- 
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cessors regarded Riyadh as a center of reactkm and Western 
influence-HEUid therefore an impedimtttf to the mohiKaatiop of 
Arab resounds for the strugg^ against Israel — and sought, 
without success, to encourage the regime's overthrow. Asad, 

subordinating ideological disputes to Arab unity, buried the 
hatchet with the Saudis in exchange for financial aid. After the 
October War, Syria felt itself entitled to a share of the Saudi oil 
windfall, arguing that it had borne the brunt of the fighting 
while Saudi Arabia reaped the advantages in increased oil prices. 
Since 1978, when the <Ml-ridi Arab states eMblidlied a fund to 
assist the frontline Arab states in the wake c^Camp David, Sandi 
Arabia has been by far the largest contributor of financial aid to 
Svria. Asad believes that Saudi Arabia s slake in its American 
connection has deterred the Saudis from using the oil weapon 
against the United States, but he recoo^nizes Saudi Arabia's 
unique influence in Washington as potentially useful in counter- 
ing Israel's influence. In return, the Saudis have expected Syria 
to refrain frmn reigniting the Arab ideological war and to re- 
strain radicals, whedier leftist I^destinians or pro-Iranian extre- 
mists. Yet Saudi Arabia has been wary of the growth of Syria's 
influence and deplored its alliance with Iran. The Syrian-Saudi 
relationship remains uneasy. The Saudis use Syria's economic 
dependency to moderate its radicalism and ambition. Syria tries 
to counter Saudi leverage by raising the specter of instability, 
which the Saudis so fear. The dispatch of Syrian troops to bolster 
Saudi Aratna i^^ainst Iraq, however, is likely to initiate a new 
closeness in Syrian-Saudi relations. The formaticm of a Syrian- 
Egyptian-Saudi coalition at the center of the Arab world, which 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwait strengthened, is one of the most signifi- 
cant, and potentially most stabilizing, geopolitical alignments in 
the region in many years. 

IRAQ 

The enmity betwem the Ba*thi regimes of Syria and Iraq is the 
most inveterate and perplexing within the Arab world. The 
quarrel has lasted over twenty years, broken only occasionally by 
brief, and ultimately futile, attempts at reconciliation. A denoue- 
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meat oi sorts was reached after Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. Yet the 
two regimes are similar in many respects, especially structurally 
and ideologicaUy. Both daim to uphold the Ba*thi goal of Unity, 
Breedom, and Sodalwtn and ndthcr has done so. The origins 
<^ the t«M> states are also alike: Both emerged after World War I, 
the product of arbitrarily drawn colonial boundaries, and both 
traditionally had a profound sense of political geographic im- 
pairment. Each has grappled with questions about the nature 
and identity of the Arab state and its relationship to the broader 
Arab world. Notwithstanding their behavior to the contrary, no 
other states have expressed their commitment to Arab unity so 
insistendy, and their sense of kinship has prompted several 
unsuccessful attempts at integration. They complement one an- 
other economically and have strong incentives to cooperate: 
Both rely heavily on the Euphrates River for irrigation, and the 
most direct route for Iraqi oil exports is across Syria to the 
Mediterranean. Were Syria and Iraq to overcome their differ- 
ences — an unlikely pros{>ect — the balance of power in the Mid- 
dle £ast would be signifirantly altered. Were they ever to unite — 
an even less likely prospect— die resulting state would be a formi- 
daUe military power, and the pditical and strategic maps of the 
lifiddle East would be radically redrawn. Indeed, Israel fears a 
Syrian-Iraqi axis more than any other in the Arab world. 

The antagonism between the Svrian and Iraqi regimes orig- 
inated in a complex dispute between two wings of the Ba*th 
party, each of which correcdy claimed that the other did not 
adhere to Ba'thi principles. After the 1966 coup in Syria, Michel 
Aflaq, the Ba*th*s co-foundo:, and other veteran party leaders 
were ousted. The Ba*thi8ts who came to power in Baj^idad in 
1968 were Aflaqists. They claimed to represent the true party 
and rejected the ruling Syrian Ba*tliists as impostors who had 
hijacked the party to serve narrow sectarian interests. Moreover, 
the new Iraqi regime welcomed Ba'thists who had fled or been 
expelled from Syria after the 1966 coup. Damascus and 
Baghdad quickly became havens for one another's exiles and 
exponents. 

Nevertheless, during the 1960s Asad, as Syria's defense 
minister, sought dose ties with Iraq in order to build an eastern 
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front against Israel. After seizing power in 1 970, he continued to 
pursue this gpal without success, aitliough retatimis impfO¥ed 
slightly. At Asad's request, Iraq sent two armored divisions and 
one infantry division to the Golan Heights during the 1973 war, 

but these were withdrawn immediately after Syria accepted UN 
resolutions 338 and 242, which implied recognition of Israel. 
Iraq vehementlv rejected both resolutions and accused the Asad 
regime of betraying the Arab cause and of seeking a peaceful 
settlement. Between late 1973 and the Camp David Summit in 
1978, Iraq refused to cooperate with Syria unless it repudiated 
the UN rodhitions. Nonethdess, Asad persisted in his efforts to 
settle all differences with the Iraqi regime, visiting Baghdad and 
frequently offering to unite the two countries. In April 1975, he 
again invited Iraq to join an eastern front. Before long, however, 
relations had soured so much that the two regimes were slander- 
ing one another over the air waves. Syria's intervention in 
Lebanon against the leftist Muslim-Rilestinian alliance confirmed 
Iraq's belief that the Asad regime was ''findst.'* The rcgaac^n al- 

***"pt^ *^ ^ .#littnnii^ JnarHan, atwi th^ l%ilg«rifM^n« infn f ^ Qjriwt 

aroused fears in Ba^idad about the e m ergence of a rival re- 
gional power center in Damascus. 

Despite their deep differences, the two Ba'thi regimes came 
together briefly in 1978. united in their opposition to Egvpt's 
etiorts to seek a separate peace with Israel. Historically, Syria has 
tried to expkm the rivalry between Egypt and Iraq, the Arab 
world's two most powerful states, by playing one off i^^ainst the 
other, aligning itsdf with Cairo when Baghdad seemed threat- 
ening and building ties with Baghdad when it wished to counter- 
balance Cairo. Sadat's trip to Jerusalem in 1977 deeply alarmed 
Asad, who recognized that, without Egypt, Svria was no match 
for Israel militarily. Iraq was the only possible counterweight. 
Therefore, on the day that the Eg\ ptian president addressed the 
Knesset, Asad appealed to Iraq to resolve the ditierences be- 
tween Damascus and Baghdad. His plea initially fell on deaf ears. 
However, the Camp Dand Acocxds galvanixed the Iraip regime. 
Both Ba*thi governments feared that Saudi Arabia and Jordan 
might follow Egypt if they did not join Ibms to mobilize the 
Arab worid against Sadat After an exchange of messages, Asad 
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traveled to Iraq in October 1978 to seal the Syrian-Iraqi rapproche- 
mem by flgnrng the Charter for Joou Na^ 
two re^mes announced their intention to uniie. He returned to 
Baghdad in November for a key Arab summit meeting. 

Given the history of the relationship between the two Ba*thi 
regimes, few were surprised at the brevity of the rapproche- 
ment. In mid-Jiilv 1979, Saddam Hussein replaced Ahmad 
Hasan al-Bakr as president of Iraq. Before the end of the month, 
Baghdad aimounced that it had uncovered a pk>i against the 
new regime and hinted at Syrian involvement. Syria vigorously 
denied any compbctty and af^pcaied to Iraq not to acuttte the 
alliance. Rrlatkms quickly deteriorated, howeven and, in August 
1980, Iraqi authortoiet entered the Syrian embassy in Baghdad 
and removed large quantities of explosives. All Syrian diplomats 
were ordered lo leave the country immediately. 

Without question, the two Ba'thi regimes have been deeply 
involved in subversive plots against one another. Damascus has 
provided covert backing for Iraqi Kurdish groups, while 
Baghdad has been a hawen for Syrians trying to unseat the Asad 
regime. By the early 1980s, this intertoenoe in one another^s 
affairs had poisoned rdatiopsirrevetwbly: Asad accused Iraq (as 
undl as Israel, the United States, Jordan, and the Lebanese Mar- 
onites) of supporting (he Muslim Brotherhood's insurrection 
within Svria. Bv this point, the deep personal aniipaihv between 
Asad and Saddam Hussein certainlv equaled, and mav ha\e 
eclipsed, ideological diiterences and geopoliucal rivalry as the 
main driving force behind the feud. Asad tried repeatedly 
throughout the 1970s to heal the breach with Iraq, but by the 
end of the decade he had dearly given up any hope of a lasting 
reconciliation and adopted a much more aggressive position 
toward his neighbor. 

Two other issues have aggravated relations. To date, no 
formal international agreement has been signed to allocate water 
from the Euphrates River, which rises in Turkey and flows 
through northern Syria and central Iraq to the Persian Gulf. An 
informal, tnparute understanding has fuled to prevent disputes 
over riparian rights. All three states have buik or are buflding 
dams to generate electricity and provide water for agriculture to 
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serve the needs of their ra]»dly growing populations. Iraq, far- 
thest downstream, is both most dependent on the river and most 
vuhierable, since it reoeives what water is left alter Ibrkey's and 

Svrias requirements have been met. Syria and Iraq are justifia- 
bly anxious about the massive Ataturk Dam under construction 
in Turkey, but Iraq has also suffered as a resuk of Syria's dam at 
Tabqa, which was completed in 1974. In April 1975, as Lake 
Asad filled, Iraq, after two consecutive years of drought, accused 
Syria of blocking the river and threatening the livelihood of 
millions of peasants downstream. Only Saudi Arabian mediation 
averted a militarv conflict. Since then, the two countries have 
generally avoided confrontations over the Euphrates. Syria is 
aware that blocking the flow of water to Iraq would be a casus 
bdH and has been careful about how it exfioks its position 
upstream to punish the Iraqi regime, despite the absence of 
virtually all ties for over a decade. In 1990, the two countries, 
faced with a sharply reduced discharge when Turkey began 
filling a reservoir behind the Ataturk Dam, reportedly signed a 
water-sharing agreement, demonstrating their ability to tran- 
scend political differences when their vital interests are at stake. 

A far more serious irritant in their relations has been Syria's 
frequent disruption of the flow of Iraqi oil across its territory to 
the Mediterranean. Historically, most Iraqi oil was exported by 
pipeline from Kirkuk, via Hims, to Baniyas in Syria and to 
Tripoli in Lebanon. Transit fees were an important source of 
revenue for Syria. Because Iraq lacked altemathre outlets for its 
oil, in January 1973 it was forced to agree to Syria's demand for 
higher royalties. But the Iraqi regime immediately sought to 
reduce its dependence on Syria by building pipelines to l urkey's 
Mediterranean coast and to its own Persian Gulf coast. These 
pipelines enabled Iraq to bypass Syria altogether in 1976 when it 
stopped pumping oil to Baniyasand Tripoli, ostensibly to protest 
the Asad regime's intervention in Lebanon, but in reality be- 
cause of a Gomfdex payments dispute and deep political differ- 
ences. Iraq signed an agreement to reopen the pipeline to 
Baniyas early in February 1979, pumping only 200,000 to 
300,000 h/d, however, well short of the line's 1.1 million b/d 
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capacity, to underline its determination never again to become so 
dependent on trans-Syrian routes. 

Whatever disagreements existed between die two regimes, 
they paled in comparison with the one that arose during the 
Iran-Iraq War, when Syria backed Iran against Iraq. Whereas 
Asad welcomed the ovcr ihrow of the shah, an allv of Israel and 
the United States, Saddam Hussein viewed the Iranian revolu- 
tion with apprehension, fearing that religious fervor would 
spread to Iraq's own majority Shiite population. When Iraq 
attacked Iran in September 1980, after months of border skir- 
mishes and frequent Iranian sabotage and assassination at- 
tempts in Bag^uiad, Asad was quick to condemn the invasion. He 
opposed the war as a waste of Arab energy and resources that 
could be used against Israel. Asad and Saddam Hussein had 
fundamentally different ideas about where the main danger to 
the Arabs lav because of their countries' locations and respective 
geopolitical orientations; to Syria, Israel was the enemy, whereas 
to Iraq, Iran was the immediate threat. In October 1980, Iraq 
broke off dipk>matic relations with Syria, whose backing for Iran 
became more open in s|Mte of Arab criticism. Although Asad 
opposed the war, after it began his primary goal was to prevent 
an Iraqi victory, whkh woukl boost his adversary's power in the 
region immeasurably. Asad uncloubtedly also relished the fact 
that, while the war was underway , Iraq posed no threat to Syria, 
allowing him to pursue his policies in the Levant more freelv and 
to assert his leadership within the region. Similar calculations led 
Israel to provide arms to Iran: While the war n^ed, Iraq, a 
potentially formidable foe, was not a threat and squandered the 
Arabs' oil wealdi. 

In 1982, Syria shut its border with Iraq and dosed the 
pipelines through which Iraqi oil was pumped to the Mediterra- 
nean. Since Iraq depended on oil exports to finance its war 
effort, and lighting had blocked its gulf terminals, Svria's action 
was a severe blow. As a result of the closure, Syria lost $600 
million annually in transit fees and no longer had access to the 
light qH it needed to blend with its own heavier crude for refin- 
ing. By way €i oompensation, Iran agreed to provide Syria an- 
uaUy with one million tsons of <m1— worth $200 million— free of 
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charge and to sell it additioiial oil at amoesskmary rates. Syria's 
closiire (rf* the Ixmler and the ppdine ensured that ^ 
tkm between the two regimes would probably be impossible so 
long as either Asad or Saddam Hussein was in power. 

To Asad's dismav, Saddam Hussein was able to claim a 
victory of sorts in the Iran-Iraq War following the 1988 cease-fire 
and. freed from a conflict that had consumed his energies for 
eight years* immediately set about reasserting his leadership 
within the region. Punishing Asad for supporting Iran was high 
on Saddam Hussein's agenda, and theeasiest way todo this was 
in Lebanon, where Iraq openly backed the finrces of Midid 
Aoun. However, Asad and Saddam Hussein encountered grow- 
ing Arab pressure to resolve their differences: Jordan, Lgvpt, 
Saudi Arabia, and Libya all tried to mediate an end to the Arab 
world's most intractable quarrel. Throughout the first half of 
1990 there were frequent reports that a reconciliation was immi- 
nent, particularly before the Arab League summit in Baghdad in 
May. But evidence of how difficult it would be to heal the rift also 
abounded. Saddam Hussein indicated in February 1990 that 
there could be no reconciliation unless Asad apologized to aD 
Arabs and Iraqis for "positions and acts that have harmed the 
[Arab] nation." He noted that Asad had "backed Iran in the Gulf 
war, blocked the transfer of Iraqi oil through Syrian terri- 
tory . . . and diverted the waters of the Euphrates River." In 
addition, he demanded that Syria withdraw its forces fipom 
Lebanon.^ Asad's response was restrained. He observed in May 
1990 that, much to his regret, die rift with Iraq was 'Vide" and 
that bridging it would need ''much dme and effort** A reoondlia- 
Uon was "not within reach" because the two countries had con- 
flicting opinions over a wide range of issues. In fact, their "points 
of agreement [were] so few that they [were] almost nonexi- 
stent."^^ Asad vigorously opposed the May 1990 Arab summit in 
Baghdad on the grounds that it was ill-prepared and accused 
Iraq of putting its own narrow interests abo«c those of the Arab 
nation. Despite a formal invitation firom Saddam Hussein to 
pardcipate, the first official visit by an Iraqi envoy to Damascus 
in over ten years, and considerable Arab pressure, Syria refused 
to attend the conference, which it loudly denounced. Specula- 
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tion about a Syrian-Iraqi rapprochement non etheless continued, 
cqpedatty duiii^ Asad*s visit to Cairo in July 1990. 

Iraq's usvamoa of Kuwait ended all hope of a reconciliation 
and offered Asad new opportunities to reposition Syria within 
die region at Saddam Hussein's expense. Syria immediately and 
fiarcefuHy condemned the attack. Two days after the invasion, 
the Syrian Foreign Ministry demanded the " immediate, uncon- 
ditional withdrawal" of Iraqi forces from Kuwait. Svrian media 
blasted Iraq for providing the pretext for a massive foreign 
intervention in the Persian Gulf and for playing into Israel's 
hands. The Arabs* **dedine and bleeding" was accelerating 
"through disputes and squabbles." Because of Iraq's reckless- 
ness, the Arabs were *'going astray in a whirlpool oi subsidiary 
conflicts, . . . drowning in a tunnel of marginal concerns, and 
. . . dissipat[ing] their efforts and energies."^® Svria played an 
important role at the subsequent emergency Arab League sum- 
mit in mobilizing Arab opposition to the invasion, and it agreed 
to send a military force to Saudi Arabia. In mid-Septeniber, it 
announced it would increase its deployment to 20,000 troops 
and would dispatch as many troops as Saudi Aralna requested. If 
Saddam Hussein had come out of the confrontation over Kuwait 
perceived the victor, Asad's position, both regionally and inter- 
nally, would have been seriously undermined — rafter all, he had 
aligned himself with the United States, Israel s mam backer, and 
with the conservative rulers of the Arabian Peninsula against an 
Arab leader whose anti-imperialism and anti-Zionism found 
wide support within Syria. Btit Asad calculated that Saddam Hus- 
sein Mmki k)se in the coiifn»tatk)a. He qu^ 
p yi f ff ffnfiffd an f? ^rw3v^ * ' n9i'^ op| y Ml ""ity t<ft upa^t ^ the d^iiwufali of 
his aidmemesis and, at the samEie time, earn the gratitude of die oil- 
producing states of the Arabian Bminsula, who could richly re- 
ward Syria financially for its support. Asad also knew that Syria's 
position would be welcomed bv the United States, which might 
then be more amenable to using its influence to secure the return 
of the Golan Heights. Asad had much to gain diplomatically 
from the realignment within the region that the Iraqi invaaon 
triggered. Most important, the crisis provided him irith an op- 
portunity to oonfirm Syria's move back to center stage within th^ 
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regkm and to strengthen Syria's ties with Egypt and Saudi Ar- 
abia, two key powers, at a time when its superpower backer was 
disengaging from the Middle East and openly opposing its strat- 
egy of achieving strategic parity with Israel. In a world where the 
Iraqi leader was not much loved, Asad's anti-Saddam Hussein 
credentials looked impeccable (even if, to many, the human 
rights records of the two Ba*thi leaders looked equally dismal). 
At a tune when the Iracp leader was demonstratuig, yet again, his 
exceptional talent for recklessly frittering away Iraq's consider- 
able assets, the S\ rian leader was once more demonstrating his 
remarkable talent for exploiting Syria's limited resources. 

IR.\N 

Although the main goal of Asad's regional policies from the 
mid-1970s onward was to bring Lebanon, Jordan, and the M- 

estinians into Syria's orbit to counter Israeli hegemony, the re- 
gime also created alliances further afield. One of Asad's most 
controversial and boldest fcM'eign policy decisions was to align 
Syria with Iran after the overthrow oi the shah in 1979 and to 
back it in its war with Arab Iraq. The dedsicm placed Syria 
outside the Arab mainstream and exposed the regime to bitter 
criticism within Svria and throughout the Arab world. To many 
Arabs, the alliance blatantly contradicted the Ba'th's pan-Arab 
ideology and brought to the surface lingering doubts about 
Asad's commitment to the Arab cause. 

Asad has always been a geostrategist first and a Ba*thist 
second. He bdieved that Syria's friendship with Iran served, 
rather than hurt, Arab interests, although odier Arabs, under- 
standably, derided this argument. When the shah was over- 
thrown, Asad quickly recognized that the regional balance of 
power had shifted dramatically. Iran, under the shah, had estab- 
lished dose links with Israel, providing it with most of its oil and 
maintaining dipkMoatic ties despite intense criticism within the 
Islamic worid. Israel's regional policies were based on cultivating 
friendly relations with the peripheral non-Arab states of Iran, 
Turkey, and Ethiopia to mitigate its extreme iboiauuu and to 
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counter the hostility of its immediate neighbors. In addition, the 
United States considered its close friendship with the shah one of 
the pillars of its Middle £ast policy because of Iran's strategic 
k)cation imroediatdy to the south of the Soviet Union and to the 
north of the oil-ridi Persian Gulf. In the ld70s, Washington 
encouraged the shah*s ambitions to build Iran into a major 
regional power and supplied it with massive quantities of arms lo 
police the gulf. Asad detested the shah s subservience to the 
United States almost as much as he op]X)sed Iran's dealings with 
Israel. He saw the fallof theRdilavi dynasty as a severe blow both 
to Israel and to its superpower backer's regional policies. The 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, Iran's new leader, like Asad, was 
instinctively and viscerally anti-imperialist and anti-Zionist, and 
was potentially a valuable ally in the Arabs' struggle against 
Israel. Asad also seized the opportunity to court Iran as a natural 
counterweight to Egypt, which had effectively absented itself 
from the conflict with Israel. He believed that Iran, by virtue of 
its large lx>pulation, military power, and economic base, could 
compensate for Egypt's loss and redress the strategic baiancie 
more effectively than any other Middle Eastern country. 

Asad's alliance with Iran had other important benefits. 
First, it bolstered his influence with Lebanon's Shiites, who had 
emerged as one of that country's most powerful communities in 
the late 1970s and were useful proxies in Asad's attempts to 
fashion a Lebanon in which Svria's interests were safeguarded.^ 
Some observers suspected that Asad was trying to create a Shiite 
axis that ran from Lebanon, through Syria, to Iran. However, the 
suggestion that Asad felt solidarity with Iran purely because of 
his Sbiite or Alawi origins is unconvincing — sectarian kinship 
seems to be the least likely exf^anation for the friendship. Nev- 
ertheless, the alliance was constructed at a time when the Asad 
regime was under severe attack domestically. The collapse of the 
shah's regime inspired fundamentalists within Syria and encour- 
aged them to believe thev could drive Asad from power. I he 
Muslim Brotherhood, which spearheaded the opposition, at- 
tempted to mobilize the Sunni majority against the ruling Alawi 
minority, inveighing against the Ba*th's secularism and comip- 
tion. Asad, with good reason, was concerned that he m^t be 
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overthrown by the same religious fervor that had unseated the 
shah. He feared that the new rulers in Tehran might encourage 
an Islamic levdution in Syria, the most avowedly secular Arab 
countries. Always the strategic thinker, he may also have calcu- 
lated that Svria was a particularly inviting target for Iranian 
subversion because of its location: A fundamentalist regime in 
Syria would give Iran access to the Shiites in Lebanon and might 
improve Iran's chances ot defeating Iraq. By promotii^ friendly 
relations with Iran, and by helping it to accomplish its strategic 
goab vis^-vis Lebanon and Iraq, Asad did not simply hope to 
discourage Tehran from backing the fimdamentaJists who 
sought to overthrow him. He also hoped that his association widi 
Khomeini would bolster his regime's Islamic credentials and 
undermine and discredit the Muslim Brotherhood opposition. 
Mustafa Tias, the minister of defense, indicated during an inter- 
view in 1985 that Syria's friendship with Iran was partly de- 
signed to ensure it did not become an adversary: *'We have no 
interest in creating enemies of 40 millioa Persians. One enemy — 
Israel — is enough.*'^ Asad-s strategy worked: His secular, re- 
pressive, and corrupt regime won the backing of the fondamen- 
talist Islamic rulers in Tehran, who denounced the Muslim 
Brotherhood opposition as "gangs carrying out the Camp David 
conspiracy against Syria in collusion with Egypt, Israel, and the 
United States." The region has seldom seen such an ideok^icai 
odd couple. 

Syria's alliance with Iran also greatly strengthened its posi- 
ticm with respect to rival Ba*thi Iraq, its most threatening and 
irksome Arab neighbor. Asad vigorously opposed Iraq's invasion 

of Iran in September 1980 as "the wrong war against the wrong 
enemy at the wrong time," ^" believing that it would exhaust and 
divide the Arabs and divert their attention from the main batde- 
field — ^Palestine. The alliance with Iran also had economic bene- 
fits. As previously noted, after Syria closed Irai^ pipelines to the 
Mediterranean, Iran provided it with free and preferentially 
priced <mL As a resuh of several econcmik: cooperation and trade 
agreements, Iran became one of Syria's largest markets and 
provided it with its main source of tourists — ^in 1984 some 
160,000 Iranians visited Syria (posters of Khomeini were promi- 
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nentiy displayed in most of Damascus's hotels). Syria exploited 
the relationship to the hilt, aocumulating huge debts to Iran that 
it probably never intended to repay. 

NcMietheless, Syria paid a heavy price for backing I ran in the 
war, finding itself politkally isolated and reviled within the re- 
gion. Fiiumcial assistance trom Saudi Arabia and Kuwait de- 
clined sharplv. both because of anger over Syria's position and 
because Iraq soaked up the region's surplus petrodollars. Syria 
answered its Arab critics, particularly those in the gulf, by assert- 
ing that its alhanoe gave it leverage with Khomeini, which it 
would use to ensure that Iran did not widen the conflict. Syria 
abodaimed that it was acting asamediatorbetiveen Iran and the 
Arabs. However, few of the Gulf sheikdoms fully accepted Syria's 
claim to be their interlocutor and protector in Tehran. 

From Iran's (perspective, the alliance with Svria offered 
many benefits. First, Svria provided additional miiitarv pressure 
against Iraq by maintaining an atmosphere oi hostility, by back- 
ing <^»positkm groups like the Kurds, and by supplying Soviet 
weapons. Secoody Syria engaged in economic waifare against 
Iraq by shutting its border and closing its pipelines. Third, Syria 
prevented a hostile aD-Arab union, blocking the convening of an 
Arab summit con fe rence against Iran in May 1982, for example. 
If Asad needed the friendship of a fundamentalist Islamic re- 
gime, Khomeini also valued the support of at least one Arab 
countrv. Fourth, friendship with Syria facilitated Iran's efforts to 
secure a presence in Lebanon and widen its influence there. The 
Asad regpme still allows Iran access to the Bekaa Valley, where 
Revohationary Guards and the Shiite HizbuUah mganizatkm 
have strongholds. Finally, the alliance enabled Iran to maintain 
another diannel for communirating with the Soviet Union.^ 

In a region where alliances are often flimsy and ephemeral, 
the Syrian-Iranian axis has shown striking durability and flex- 
ibility, particularly in view ot the dissimilarities between the two 
regimes. Nevertheless, the relationship has experienced many 
Strains. Although Syria supported Iran in the war, it did not want 
to see a fundamentalist Islamic regime in Baghdad, which was 
one of Tehran's goab. Similarly, Syrian and Iranian objecdves in 
Lebanon are not ooi^pruent: Asad views the Shiites as useful 
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aUies, but he has no desire to see an Islamic republic established 
in Lebanon, and has supported Amal against its lranian4)acfced 
rival, HizbuUah. Frequent fitting between these two Shitte or- 
ganizations has been a major source of tension between Da- 
mascus aiul Ithran. The end of the Iran-Iraq War on terms that 
were more favorable to Iraq than to Iran, and events in the 
Eastern bloc, also affected Syria's assessment of the utilitv of its 
relationship with Iran. The reestablishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Syria and Ejgy^ in December 1989 signified a 
msyor shift in the Asad regime's legioiial polkies that threatened 
die alliance with Iran. The Iranian regime initially opposed the 
normalization of Syrian-Egyptian relations, which placed Syria 
in the "moderate, conciliatory" camp and increased Iran s isola- 
tion in the region. One of its main fears was that tgvpt wonld 
join Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and Libya in pressing for a reconcilia- 
tion between Syria and Iraq. However, Syria played a major role 
in mediating an end to the quarrel between Iran and Egypt 
Ironically, recondliaticm between Tehran and Baghdad came 
more easily than between Damascus and Baghdad. After the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, Saddam Hussein, hoping to neutralize 
Iran, free up some troops, and break the international trade 
embargo against his country, withdrew all Iraqi forces from Iran 
and announced that Iraq would respect the 1975 Algiers Agree- 
ment that placed the Shau al-Arab boundary with Iran in 
midstream. It was a measure of Asad s concern that Iran would 
allow goods to flow across its long border with Iraq that in 
September 1990 he visited Tehran for the first time since the 
1979 revolution, hoping to persuade President Hashemi Rafsan- 
jani to repay a favor and help Syria, as it had once assisted Iran, 
by blocking its border with Iraq. Despite disagreements over the 
deployment of U.S. forces in the gull, the visit reinvigorated the 
Syrian-Iranian alliance. 
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SYRIA AND ISRAEL 

The conflict with Israel is the central concern of Syrian foreign 
policy. Syria's inability to acx:ept an Israel created at the expense 
of its Ofwn political dreams gmerated a powerful irredentist 
sentiment in the ojwtry and translated into a revi^^ 
policy, particularly during the radical Ba*thi regime of Salah 
Jadid. Yet, through hard experience, S\ria. under Hafiz al- 
Asad, has come to terms with Israel's realilv. The search for an 
'^honorable peace" has been the central driving tbrce of actual 
S]frian pc^icy since shordy after Asad came to pOMvr, and he has 
mobiliaed all Syria's military and diplomatic resources to attain 
that otyecdve. The record gives no reason to hdieve that Syria 
will settle for anything less. 

THE ROOTS OF THE SYRIAN-ISRAEU CX>NFUCT 

Syria's conflict with Israel originated in the dismemberment of 
historic Syria after World War I and in the subsequent creation 
dE Israd in what had been Palestine. These events frustrated 
nationalist aspirations for the creation of an Arab state in historic 

Syria and came ai the expense of Syria's Palestinian cousins, who 
were deprived of their homeland. Syrian nationalist sentiment 
was inflamed by the struggle over Palestine, particularly during 
the Palestinian rebellion <rf 1936. In the first Arab- Israeli war of 
1948, a volunteer Syrian army was raised to fight in Ftalestine 
before the small regular army was committed. Syrians univer- 
sally viewed the creation of Israel as a national disaster and 
refused to accept its legitimacy. They perceived the new Jewish 
state as an imperialist-created colonial settler state unjustlv im- 
planted in the heart of the Arab world, as well as a security threat 
and an obstacle to Arab unity. The conflict, while originating in 
the claims of two peoples to the same land, was transformed into 
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a hvafary between two states embodying contrary narional kle- 
dogies and interests. 

After the 1948 war, a simmering border conflict kept ten- 
sions between the two states alive for years. At the close of the 

war, Syria still occupied ihree small territorial salients in an area 
that had been awarded to Israel under the original UN partition 
plan. Israel saw these areas as crucial to its exclusive control of 
Lai^ Tiberias and insisted that the Syrians withcUraw. To avert 
further conflict, a UN mediator proposed that Syrian forces be 
evacuated and that the disputed areas be demilitarized under 
the supervision of the UN Mixed Armistice Commission. How- 
ever, because the sovereignty of these areas was left undeter- 
mined, they became a constant source of contention. Israel 
eventually decided to act unilaterally, establishing paramilitary 
agricultural kibbutzim in several parts of the demilitarized zone. 
When this drew Syrian fire, IsraeU forces launched retaliatory 
raids. Tension also arose when Syria sought fishing rights in the 
Sea of Galilee. The escalating dispute dimaxed in December 
1955, when 50 Syrian troops were killed in an Israeli assault; 
there wet^ also Israeli raids in 1960, 1962, and 1964. By the 
mid-1960s, Israel controlled most of the disputed areas.' A re- 
lated dispute in the border area arose over Israeli plans to tap 
waters from the Jordan River for irrigation. In 1961, the Arabs 
approved a plan to divert the Jordan's headwaters to thwart 
Israd's ambitious Nationai Carrier Axgect. After Syria began 
work on the diversion scheme, the Isradi air force attadced 
Syrian earthmoving equipment When Syria responded with 
artillery fire and guerrilla raids, Israel retaliated with more air 
strikes. 

These escalating clashes were a major part of the dvnamic 
that led to the 1967 war. In addition, heavv Svrian losses in most 
of the engagements inflamed nationalist feeling and helped to 
radicalize Syrian politics to the Ba'th's advantage.^ Syria har- 
bored intense grievances over the kMS of the dirmiKtariyjed lones 
and was determined to prevail on the headwaters issue. The 
escalating border conflict dovetailed with the radical Ba*tlii re- 
gime's decision after 1966 to go on the offensive against Israel. 
But Syria's shelling of Jewish setdements provoked strong anger 
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in Israel^ ultimately providing its government with the justiika- 
tkm it needed to seize and retain the Golan Heights. 

Under radical Ba^thist rule (196&-1970), Syria launched a 
challenge to Israri, its backers, and the re gic^n's state system. This 

challenge centered on Palestine, the heart ot the Arab cause: 
"l*alestine is the tundameiual starling point tor defining the 
party's policies." declared the Ba'th party's 1965 Eighth National 
Congress. Israel, as Ba'thi leaders saw it, was the last bastion of 
imperialism in the heart of the Arab nadon and the principal 
obstacle to its nationalist aspirations. Arab leaders, including 
Nasser, made verbal threats, but they failed to act Meanwhile, 
Israel became stronger. Increased access to the Jordan River's 
water would allow Israel to absorb new immigrants, and Israel 
would soon ha\ e nuclear weapons. It was incumbent upon Arab 
revolutionaries to act against Israel before its creation Ix^tame 
irreversible. Inspired by the examples of Algeria and Vietnam, 
and by Maoist theory, the Ba'thi radicals argued that, while Israel 
might be militarily superior, the Arabs could prevail in a pro- 
tracted "Var of popular liberatkm** in which the numericaQy 
superior Arab masses, the Arab armies, and Arab oil would be 
fully mobilized. Syria began to train, arm, and support Mestin- 
ian fedayeen in a guerrilla campaign against Israel. The Ba*thi 
radicals also sought to stimulate i exolution in the conservative 
pro-Western Arab states so that the Arab masses would be j)oliti- 
cally mobilized and the oil weapon enlisted in the struggle.^ 
Finally, they sought to draw the major Arab power, Egypt, into a 
oonfrontaticm with Israel, or, failing that, to wrest the leadership 
of the Arab natkmaKst movement from Nasser, whose support 
they demanded for the Rilcstinian reastance and for their plan 
to divert the hea dw at e rs of the Jordan. 

Although Nasser deflected these pressures, he agreed to a 
Cairo-Oamasc us defense pact, through which he hoped to re- 
stram Syria. Syria's call tor a war of popular liberatioa was largely 
rhetorical, and, at most, represented a very long-range vbion, 
for the Arab armies were no match for Israel, and the mobili- 
zation of the Arab masses a mere dream. Nevertheless, the 
Syrian-sponsored guerrilla activity against Israel was enough 
to precipitate a crisis. This ittduded a massive AprU 1967 
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Israeli air strike, in which a hundred Syrians were killed and 
nx Syrian planes shot down, one over Damascus. Tanks were 
concentrated on the Syrian border, and Chief of Suff Yitzhak 
Rabin threatened, over Israeli radio, to ''march on Damascus 

to overthrow die Syrian government ... [in order to] discour- 
age the plans for a people's war."^ Nasser, as the leader of Arab 
nationalism, could not stand bv as an Arab state was threat- 
ened. In an attempt to deter an Israeli attack, he ordered the 
withdrawal of the UN buffer force from the Sinai and de- 
ployed Egyptian troops there. To shore up his prestige within 
the Arab world, he slso closed the Strait of Tiran to Israeh 
shipping. These actions set off the crisis in whidi Israel 
launched the 1967 war. 

Growing Syrian militancy coincided with the rise of hard- 
liners in Israel. Prime Minister Levi Eshkol did not want war, 
but at the decisive moment those who wanted a showdown, 
including Moshe Davan, who became defense minister during 
the crisis, pudied him into it. These hard-liners had no doubts 
about the Israeli army's ability to defeat the Arab forces. They 
believed that Egypt's provocations had to be punished and saw 
the crisis as an opportunity to smash Nasser and Arab nation- 
alism and annihilate Arab military power before it could be- 
come a real danger. Thev also were looking to expand — some 
to acquire more secure borders, others to incorporate areas 
not under IsraeU ccmtrol into Eretz Israel. Yet others would 
see the lands taken in the war as bar^dning chips to force Arab 
acceptance of Israel.^ 

At the outbreak of the war, Syria had a 75,000-man army 
equipped with 450 tanks and 140 combat aircraft, but, unlike 
the Israeli Defense Force (IDF), it lacked offensive capabilities. 
Syrian forces therefore remained in defensive positions. Nev- 
ertheless. Israel did not spare them. The decision to assault the 
Golan Heights was taken, without B^skhol's consent, bv the 
military, which was under pressure from Yigal Allon, Gen. 
David £lizar, and others who were determined to end the 
Syrian menace to the Israeli sefdements and '*deny [the Syr- 
ians] the game of false peace, wink they carry on a permanent 
guerrilla war."* Israel's assault on die Gdan Heights followed 
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Syria's acceptance of the UN cease-fire resolution, and the 
IDF't seizure of Mount Hermon came after Israel had itself 
accepted the rcsolutkm, acts that left a permanent impression 
on Gen. Hafiz al-Asad, who fvas then Syria's defense minister. 

During the fighting, the Syrian army— decimated by political 
purges after 1963. and severely weakened bv sectarianism and 
the attempt lo create an all-Ba'thi "ideological army" — col- 
lapsed. Israel seized the Golan Heights, and attacked Qnnav- 
tirah. Some 35,000 Syrians fled the Golan during the fighting 
and were not permitted to return; in the next six months, 
95,000 more inhabitants fkd or were driven off the plateau. 

The war was a watershed in Syrian-Isradi relations, lock- 
ing the two countries into permanent hostility. In Israel, the 
decisive victorv fostered a heady overconfidence. Before long, 
Jewish settlements were being established in the occupied ter- 
ritories with full government approval. While Israel initially 
told the United States it would return the Golan Ueighu as 
part of a peace agreement, by 1968 it had r e v e rs ed this stance 
and began building settlements on the plateau.' In Syria, the 
war at first fostered a rigidity bom of frustration and despair. 
Although their provocative policies hriped bring on the de- 
feat, the Ba*thi radicals were determined to maintain their 
militant course, continue their sponsorship of the Palestinian 
fedaveen, and make Syria a firm obstacle to anv political settle- 
ment in which the Arabs would have to accept Israel. I N 
Resoludon 242 — the land for peace solution — was rejected as a 
plot to isolate Syria from the Soviet Union and the other Arab 
states, especially Egypt, and to consolidate the Zionist occupa- 
tion of Mestine. But the loss of Syrian territory in the war had 
fatally compromised the radicals' legitimacy, rendering them 
vulnerable to challenge by the "realist** foctkm in the regime 
led by Hafiz al-Asad. 

Asad argued that Syria could not sustain an interminable 
and ineffective guerrilla war for the liberation of Palestine and 
that the Syrian army was unprepared to repulse the Israeh 
retaliation sudi a war would engender. Recovery of the occu- 
pied lands had to be given priority; the Ba*th, having lost the 
Golan Hei|^ts, had a special responsibility to get them back. 
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Toward this end, the shattered Syrian army had to be rebuilt in 
preparation for a limited conventional war. This required a 
d^ente with the Arab oil states, who al<me could finance such 
a military buildup, and alliances with those Arab states whose 

armies could contribute to the battle. The divisive pursuit of 
revolution inside and outside Syria had to be subordinated to 
Arab unity in the struggle with Israel. The radicals countered 
that without pan- Arab revolution Arab resources could not be 
effecdvely mobilized and that deferring the liberation of Pal- 
esdne meant its abandonment. The struggle between the two 
sides came to a head over the proper response to King Hus- 
sein's repression of the fedayeen in 1970. The radicals, in spite 
of threats from Israel and the United States, and in the belief 
that to do nothing for the cause was worse than to suffer 
defeat, sent forces to Jordan to save the fedayeen and, if 
possible, overthrow the monarchy. Asad, deterred by the 
threats, refused to commit air support. When the radicals 
tried to dismiss him, he deposed them in a coup and brought 
his own realist facdon to power. 

Syrian policy toward Israel was at the heart of the cleavage 
between Asad and his radical rivals, and Asad's victory marked 
a crucial turning point in this policy. The radical Ba*thists were 
thorough rejectionists: Any settlement with Israel would legit- 
imize the Zionist seizure of Arab Falesune. Asad and his fac- 
tion also rejected the legitimacy of Israel, but, for them, the 
1967 defeat forced the realization that Syria could do little to 
reverse the establishment of the Zicmist state. This marked the 
end of Syria's messianic revolutionary activism and the begin- 
ning of a realpolidk of limited goals. 

ASAD AND THE OCTOBER WAR 

Asad lost no time putting his stamp on Syria's foreign policy. 
At the Eleventh National Congress of the Ba*th Party in 197 1 , a 
miyor scaling-down of Syria's objectives vis-^-vb Israel was 
approved: The new aim was the mobilization of all resources 
for "the liberation of the occupied territories." The demand 
for the 'liberation of Palestine" was replaced in Syrian poUtical 
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discourse by the more ambiguous — and in practice far less 
comprehensive — demand for "Mesdnian rights." From this 
flowed a series of alterations in strategy. 

The main thrust of the revised strategy was preparation 
for a conventional war to retake the Golan Heights. Most 
military analysts at the time discounted the Arabs' ability to 
challenge Israel, which, after 1967, appeared lo possess over- 
whelming militarv superiority. But Asad believed the 1967 
disaster resulted from Israel's ability to launch a surprise at- 
tack and from a woeful lack of preparation and coordination 
among the Arab fovces; therefOTe, a porpoieful military strat- 
egy could revene the 1967 outcome. Moreover, as Yatr Evron 
points out, political grievances and intangible factors — such as 
the Arabs' need to redeem the humiliation ot 19t")7 and the 
sense that negotiation could not succeed — created a cliniale in 
which the risks of war were preferable to the burdens and 
political risks of inactioa.^ 

To acquire the necessary arms, Asad maintained Syria's 
close alliance with the Soviet Union. By 1972, Soviet arms, 
thot^^h stiU inferior to those of Israel, were flowing into Syria 
in quantities that would make a military challenge possible. 
Asad also repudiated the radicals* "cold war" with the Arab oil 
Slates, forging new alliances with them ihat won him subsidies 
for his militarv buildup. Equally important, he struck a strate- 
gic alliance with Anwar al-Sadat's Egypt, militarily the most 
powerful of the Arab states, whose participation was essential 
to the multifront war that alone could succeed against Israel. 
As previously noted, Asad also tried to create an effective 
eastern front with Iraq and Joidan and, in ha, Iracp forces woukl 
bolster the Syrian front when war came* The Mestinian rcsirtanoe 
retained a reduced place in Asad s siraie^. I he Ba'lhi-controlled 
al-Saiqa was expanded, and Syria continued to {x-rmii, e\en s{)<)n- 
sor, guerrilla raids Irom Syrian bases, which occasionally escalated 
into military clashes with Israel. Foliiically, it was important for 
Asad to continue Syria's patronage of the Palestinian cause and 
the guerrilla qperatioiisaMitesting IsnttTs t^;htcning grip on the 
Golan Heights. But the fedayeen were now regarded as auxiliary 
forces subordinated to Syria's overall strategy rather than the 
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cutdng edge of liberatkm, so their operations were strictly con- 
trolled. 

Asad initially continued to reject UN Kesohitioa 242, in part 
from a reluctance to acknowledge the legitimacy of a state im- 
posed on the Arabs, in part because the resoludon made no 
mention of Palestinian rights, and in part because of continued 
rejectionist sendment in the army and partv ranks. Moreover, 
according to Israel's interpretation, the resolution did not re- 
quire it to withdraw from all occupied territories , and the Israelis 
spoke of a 'territorial compromise," which Syria interpreted as a 
determinadcm to keep the Golan He^ts. Asad put li^ fidtfa in 
diplomacy unbacked by military mi^t: Syria would be aWe to 
recover the lost territories only through the threat ot — or res(jrt 
to — armed conflict. .-Xsad's view, that Israel and its U.S. backer 
were — in the absence oi a demonstrated Arab military chal- 
lenge — unprepared for a settlement, was reinlbiced by their 
failure to respond to £gypt*s pre-197S attempts to reach a peace- 
fid settlement In any case, <»ly a war of libei^tion OHikl 
the lopsided Israeli victory of 1967, restore Arab d^nity, and 
estabfoh die power balance necessary to Arab security. Unlike 
Sadat, who, unbeknown to Asad, merelv planned to cross the 
Suez Canal to unblock the stalemate, Asad expected tgypt and 
Syria to recover a lot of territory militarily. There is some evi- 
dence that he expected to seize the Golan Heights within 48 
hours of initiating hostilities and, in anticipation ij£ this, had 
asked the Soviet Union to be prepared to impose a cease-fire 
before Israd coukl recover them* 

Asad recognized, however, that diplomacy, if combined with 
military power and reinforced bv Arab solidarity, was an indis- 
pensable tool in the struggle with Israel. Through its application, 
Syria could win international support, reversing its isolation, 
which had previously allowed Israel to attack with nnpunity. 
Fiurthermore, wcnid opinion had to be satisfied that the Arabs 
had exhausted all peacefid options before resorting to war. For 
these reasons, Asad did not object to Sadat's exploratscm of 
diplomatic solutions in the years before the 1973 war, and, in 
March 1972. Svria itself "conditionally ' accepted UN Resolution 
242 ^provided it guaranteed total Israeh withdrawal from occu- 
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pied Arab territories and Palestinian rights). On the eve of war» 
Syria again told the UN secretary general it did not ok^ea to a 
242-baaed setdement. Moreover, like Egypt, Syrianvent to war in 
1973 anticipating that, should its miHtiury effort fofl short, the 
balance of power would nevertheless be shifted enough to upset 
the status quo and force a political settlement incorporating 
minimum Arab demands. Even if the Golan Heights were recov- 
ered, negotiations over the West Bank and the conditions of 
peace would be necessary. Syrian decision-makers must have 
known that such negotiations would end in the recognition of 
Urad's security needs and of its right to exist In abandoning the 
total re)ectioiitsm of the radical Ba'thists, Asad had. In any event, 
already signaled Syria's acquiescence in a negotiated setdement 
with Israel. 

The October War was nothing like the previous one, Asad 
had presided over a major rebuilding of Syria's shattered army, 
which was much larger, more professional, and better trained, 
led, and equipped this time. The war was meticulously planned, 
and the soldiers' fighting spirit was high. With a 5-to- 1 advantage 
in tanks (800 to 170) and superior manpower (35,000 to 2400) in 
die arena of battle (the Gobn), and with siuprise on their side, 
Syrian forces initially broke through formidabie Israeli fordfka- 
tions. overran three-quarters of the Golan plateau, and almost 
reached the escarpment overlooking northern Israel. Com- 
mandos seized Israel s Mount Hernion outposts. Israel was able 
to mobilize, however, and through its control of the au:, and the 
superior performance of its tank forces, slow the Syrian advance. 
Although the Syrian sokUers fought well, their senior officers 
had Iktk field experieiice, fkiir for battfe, or tactical onnpetence. 
Poor coordination of the Arab forces also contributed to the 
failure of the ofiRmsive. Sadat's decision to refrain from further 
action after establishing a foothold across the Suez Canal allowed 
Israel to concentrate us forces against Syria. ^ This generated 
great distrust of Egypt in Damascus and helped lo split the 
wartime alliance after the fighung stopped. Once the Israeli 
armed forces went on the offensive, they encoimfeered a stubborn 
dug-in defense, leavii^ them with little room for the maneuver- 
ing at which they enxUed. The Israelis neverthdess drove the 
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Syrians back to, and beyond, the 1967 lines, where they encoun- 
tered Syria's seconci line of defense. In the end, the Syrian Ibroet 
ceded a salient beyond the 1967 lines, thus bringing Israeli faces 
closer to Damascus. 

For Israel, one of the war's lessons was that the blitzkrieg 
strategy it had employed so decisively in 1967 would no longer 
work against massed Arab armies that did not panic under attack 
and whose tirepower favored them in defense. Israeli air superi- 
ority had been partially neutralized by 8ur£Ke-to-air mtssiks; 
Israel would subsequendy put great e&on into finding mcfs to 
counter the Arab missile systems. It also became evident that 
military victories in the future would only be purchased with 
heavy losses in men and equipment. Israel could no longer count 
on being able to defeat one Arab army before facing another. 
This new awareness of its vulnerabiHty in a multifront war stimu- 
lated efforts to negotiate a separate peace with £gypt when 
hostilities ended. 

For its part, Syria conduded it needed missiles or aircraft 
capaUe of reaching the enemy's rear in order to deter Israel 
from escaladng a limited war, such as a battle for the Golan 
Heights, into an attack on the Syrian heartland. Although Syria's 
air defense umbrella had partially nullified Israeli air superi- 
ority, the Syrian air force, with its inferior aircraft and pilots, 
could neither defend Syrian airspace from damaging deep- 
penetration raids against strategic economic targets nor deter 
Israel with deep-offensive capabilities of its ami}^ 

FROM THE OCTOBER WAR TO CAMP DAVID: 
SYRIA EXPLORES THE PEACE PROCESS 

The October War demonstrated that the Arabs could fight, and 
it shattered their "fear barrier. " But it also showed that even a 
two-front, well-prepared, surprise assault could not drive Israel 
out of the occupied territories, and it underlined the ccmdnuing 
Arab-Israeli military gap. The outcome of the war dearly §dl 
shortof Asad'scxpectatioms. Asaresult,hewasmoreinflinfdto 
rely on diplomacy to achieve fab ends, particutarly since the war 
had shifted the political balance toward the Arabs. Israel had, ior 
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the first time» been seriously challenged militarily. Its beUef in 
security throu^ military superiority was shaken: It had taken 
iiiQi^ than tm liweks for it to get the uf^ier hand over the Syri 
forces, durii^ whidi time it had sustaitied significant casualties. 
Only large ddtveries of advanced US, nveapons enabled it to 
turn back the Arab advances. The Arab ability to initiate war, 
together with the oil embargo, showed the potential costs to the 
West of failure to accommodate Arab interests. The recovery of 
lost Arab dignity and the recognition of Arab interests and 
power by the West generated both unprecedented Arab cohe- 
sion and a new readiness for peace. Syria believed that, under 
these conditions, a satis&ctory comprehensive settlement might 
be rapidly achieved if the Araibs stuck together, maintained the 
threat of renewed war and oil embargo, refrained from making 
separate deals, and refused to settle for less than a return to the 
1967 lines. Hence, Syria embarked on an attempt, w hich would 
last until Camp David, to reach a pohtical settlement with Israel. 
It formally accepted UN Resolution 338 regarding the cease-fire 
(which embraced UN Resolution 242), interpreting these res<^u- 
tions to mean an end to the state of war, Israeli evacuaticm from 
all occupied territories, and the recogmtkm of Mestinian rights. 
This cost Synst the sufqport of rejectimist Iraq, whose troops 
were withdrawn from the front in protest Syria supported the 
resolutions of the postwar Algiers Summit, boycotted b\ rejec- 
tionist Libya and Iraq, which set aside the "three no's" of the 
1967 Khartoum Summit: no peace, no recognition, and no nego- 
tiations with Israel. In accepting the resolutions, Syria, for the 
first time explicitly accepted Israel's tight to exist within secure 
holders. But actiom spoJt louder than words, and an important 
indication that Syria had afaneady abandoned any ambitions re^ 
garding Israel proper was die foct that its war plans had em* 
braced only the retaking of the Golan Heights. Its advancing 
tanks had stopped, rather than descend toward the Jordan River 
and the old Syrian-Palestinian boundarv.'* 

Damascus s hopes for an overall postwar settlement were 
quickly dashed, however. Asad wanted to proceed patiently, 
husbanding Arab leverage, but Sadat, impatient and impulsive, 
refused to be bound by a a»mnon strategy. Sadat was prepared 
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to accept separate, partial deals, beginning with the first military 
diseiigagenieitt on the Egyptian front Asad was so alarmed at 
Sadafs readiness £or separate dealing that he pressured him into 
promiimfig that disengagement lines would have to be iqpneed 

upon for both fronts before the opening of the proix)sed post- 
war conference in Geneva. When Sadat went back on his pledge, 
Asad decided to stav away from Geneva, calculating, mistakenlv, 
that £gypt would not dare go alone. Asad would later argue that 
**had we gone, the Egy ptian and Syrian delegations would have 
appeared to be at odds instead of facing the Israeli delegation 
together.** " Moreover, ior Asad, entering into talks with Inrad 
prior to disengagement meant making an important and pc^iti- 
cally risky concession without having acquired any gains from 
the w ar. He therefore adopted a wait-and-see attitude toward the 
disengagement negotiations. In the aftermath of the Egyptian- 
Israeli disengagement, Saudi Arabia lifted the oil embaigo on 
condition that Secretary of State Kissinger negotiate a disen- 
gagement s^preement between Syria and Israd. 

Syria's leaders appear to have been divided over Kissii^er^s 
step-by-step "shuttle dipkHnacy." A hawkish faction reputedly 
rejected both direct negotiations and partial agreements with 
Israel under U.S. auspices, believing that the shift in the balance 
of power toward the Arabs permitted Syria to hold out for a 
comprehensive settlement on its own terms. To yield to U.S.— 
sponscnred settlements would put an end to the Arab revolution. 
Othm, who also believed that Syrian leverage was at a maximum 
in the aftermath of the war but were less sanguine about the 
future, argued diat negotiations were necessary in order to have 
something to show for going to war. 

As Sadat proceeded unilaterally, and the Syrians' fears of 
being left out mounted, Asad accepted the necessity of negotiat- 
ing with Israel and began to rely on Kissinger to broker a satisfac- 
tory disengagement on the Syrian front. During these 
negotiations, Asad aimed to force the Israelis back as far as 
possil^ on the Golan Heights without permitdng die disengage- 
ment agreement tt> beoxne asubstitute for an overall settlement. 
His minimum requirement was to acquire territory beyond the 
1967 lines, which would be comparable to Sadat's gains. He 
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bargaiaed tenacioush , using Israeli prisoners of war tor leverage 
and ocmducdng a k)w*ievel war of attrition on the Golan Heights 
and Mount HemMm» which forced Israel to maintain a costly 
mobilization and threatened, in the event the conflict were to 
escalate, to drag Eg> pi back into war. Kissinger, in order to show 
the Arabs that rehance on the United States would pay divi- 
dends, pressured Israel to make conccssiom to Syria comparable 
to those it had made in the StnaL 

In the end, Asad had to settle for a partial Israeli with- 
drawal, recovering only the territory lost during the October 
War and a sliver of what was lost in 1967, in return for the 
placement of a UN observer force between the Syrian and Israeli 
lines. The rollback of Israeli forces, which were uncomfortably 
dose to Damascus, was a security gain. Moreover, the fact that 
Syria did not have to negotiate direcdy with the Israelis was a 
plus for Asad, and diere was the hope, as Kissinger promised, 
that the Israeli pullback would set a precedent for further with- 
drawal. But the agreement had costs and risks for Syria. It 
reduced the military pressure on Israel. The UN presence and 
the creation of limitation of forces zones would make any future 
war to retake the Golan Heights even more difficult. Asad also 
tadtly accepted an end to guerrilla operatkms on the Gdbn. 
Syria feared that defusing the wartime crisis might reduce pres- 
sure for an overall settlement. The agreement also risked legit- 
imizing step-by-step diplomacy, an approach that weakened the 
hand of those, particiilarlv the Svrians and the PLO, to whom the 
Israelis were least likely to make concessions. The agreement was 
a psychok>gical watmhed for Syria, dedsivdy weaning it from its 
eartter strategy of rgectionism. Accepting an agreement that 
implied certain Israeli r^ts cm the Golan was, as Kissinger 
acknowledged, "an agonizing concession, deeply wrendiing for 
any Syrian leader." Syria's leaders had been forced to decide 
whether to begin the journey to a negotiated peace, and they had 
opted to do so: Asad admitted to Kissinger that, despite 26 years 
of hatred and emotional rejection of Israel, a rational statesman 
had to acknowledge that *'a just peace is in the interests of our 
people."" 
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for roi^rhly four years, from the Golan disengagement to 
J^^ypt's acceptance of the Camp David Accords, S3rria was an 
acdve party in the U.S.-brokered peace process. Asad made it 
dear to Kissinger from the outset that Syria would cede no 
territory. A settlement, he insisted, had to be comprehensive, 
and that meant it had to include a solution of the Palestinian 
problem. S\ ria took every opportunity to stress the need to satisfy 
the legitimate rights of the I^estinians. At the Rabat Summit in 

1 974, it was in the forefront of the drive to designate the PLO as the 
sofe legitimate representative <tf the ftlestinian people, thus rej^ 
tng Jordan's right to bargain for Bdestinians in the occupied 
territories. Whatever definition of Mestinian r^(ht8 was accept- 
able to the PLO was, Asad declared, acceptable to Syria. When he 
was asked whether this included the destruction of Israel, he 
replied that PLO claims would not exceed their rights as defined 
bv various UN resolutions, which did not call for the dismanrling 
of Israel. In fact, the mainstream PLO was moving toward 
acceptance of a two-state solution. As interpreted by Syria, Fal- 
estinian rights meant a Palestinian state on the West Bank and 
Gaza and die right of refugees from Israel proper to "repatria- 
tion or compensation." 

At the outset, the Svrians conceived of a settlement under 
UN auspices, rather than a state-to-state peace treatv. Demili- 
tarized zones and peacekeeping forces were acceptable, pro- 
vided they were on both sides of the Israeli-Syrian border. Such a 
settlement would have buried the Syrian-Israeli miHfary conflict. 
But the end of bel]^;erency would have entailed neither diplo- 
matic nor trade relations, which Syria considered the right of 
sovereign states to pursue as they wished. This fell far short of 
the "full peace" and direct negotiations demanded by Israel. By 

1975, however, Asad was prepared to go further in making his 
readiness for peace explicit, a move that was not without pohtical 
risk, and which opened him to attacks from rejectionists, partic- 
ularly from his Utter rivals in Iraq. For the first time, he con- 
ceded that **when everything is settled it will have to be 
formalized with a formal peace treaty." ^ In January 1976, Syria, 
Egypt, and Jordan backed a UN Security Council resolution 
calling for a rollback to the 1 967 borders in return for "appropri- 
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aie arrangements to guarantee the sovereignty, territorial integ- 
rity and political independeiice of all states in the area and their 
right to tive in peace within secure recofpized borders." This 
roolation echoed the substancx of the Fahd and Fez fris^ 
were promulgated in 1981 and 1982, respectively, and were 
taken at the time to represent a mafor concession fiwrmaKzing the 
Arabs' acceptance of Israel's right to exist. 

At the same time that Syria was defining its position on 
peace, however, the 1 welith National Congress of the Ba'th 
party in 1975 added a new element of uncertainty regarding 
Syria's intentioiis. The conference declared that Syria wouki 
stend a^l^ainst ''turning the Bdestinian cause into 
ing the consequences of die aggression of 1967" and spoke of the 
r eco ve r y ofthe West Eank as a "step . . . toward liberating all the 
Pcilestinian lands." ^ ' On the face of it, this pointed to a strategy' in 
which, once the 1967 territories were recovered, the struggle 
against Israel would resume. At the time, some Syrian leaders 
explained that ending the belligerency did not mean that Syria 
recognized Israel's right to Palestine. The political struggle over 
the i^ts of Rik^nians to return to and gBjoy equal citizenship 
in Israd would oontiniie. As they saw it, this would uhimaldy 
ef&oe IsradTs diaracter as an exchisively Jewish state alien 
bridgehead in the Arab worid. According to Syrkm ofBcials 
queried in 1989, the 1975 resolutions were largely an attempt to 
placate persisting rejectionist sentiment in the Ba'th party's 
ranks, to warn Sadat that he could not ignore the Palestinian 
issue, and to reiterate the party's position that Palestinians out- 
side Israel and the occupied territories should enfoy the right c£ 
return or compensafkm, as provided for under UN Resohttion 
194 (1948). B e r oeptions of Syria's intentions were also shaqied by 
ili cocasionaBy militant rhetoric, sudi as the declaration that 
Palestine was part of southern Syria. Such pronouncements were 
for domestic consumpuuu, however, and had little bearing on 
policy. 

Israel's position in the decade following the 1967 war was 
that it was willing to negotiate a territorial compromise but not a 
full withdrawal from the occupied territories. Immediately after 
the war, Isnri indicated that a return of die Golan Hei^its was 
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ocmttngent on their demilitarizatioii and an absolute guanmtee 
of access to the waters o{ the Jordan. But the Golan ms soon 
thereafter included auKHig the areas that, for security reasons, 
Israel must keep. Although the October War was a **psychologi- 

cal earthquake" tor Israel and led a tew to question reliance on 
military power for security, it renewed fears for Israel's security 
among the leadership and reinforced their deternunation that 
the Arabs' appetite would not be whetted by Israeli concessions. 
Several bloody Palestinian terrorist raids in Israel in the years 
after the 1973 war only heightened Israeh insecurity and 
rigidity. 

After 1973, Labor party leaders continued to insist that 

Israel's pre- 1967 borders were not detensible. I liev envisioned a 
partition of the West Bank with Jordan in which Israel would 
retain control of much of its resources and maintain military 
outposts along the Jordan River. Jerusalem, which was now in 
Israeli hands, was non-negotiable. The eAabUshment of a Fak- 
estinian state, certain to become a base of operations against 
Israel, would never be permitted.'^ They denied the Mestinian 
right of repatriation or compensation for lands lost in 1948. 
Israel's leaders were convinced that Syria would never be ready 
for peace so long as Asad and the Ba'th party were in power. 
Prime Minister Golda Meir tenaciouslv resisted making any con- 
cessions during the first disengagement negotiations on the 
grounds that **none of our nei^^iborft— certainly not Syria — is 
prepared to negotiate real peace." She aigued that the Syrians 
had forfeited their ri§^t to the Golan Heists by shdling Isradi 
setUements from them and by losing them in war; if war had no 
costs for Syria, it would be encouraged to resort to it again. A 
peace treaty could easily be repudiated, especially if. in the 
unstable Arab world, a more militant regime were to come to 
power. While many Israelis began to acknowledge Egypt's 
readiness for a settlement, Syria was vicMMsd as remaining com- 
mitted to the dreams of Arab nadonaltsm and the Rilestinian 
cause. It was stiD seen as the most hostile of Israel's neighbors 
and, once the peace with Egypt was achieved, the most dan- 
gerous. Israel justified the retention of the Golan Heists on the 
grounds that the Syrian border was dose to the Israeli heardand 
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and the enemy so implacable. The establishment ot settJements 
on the Golan Heights, and the control this afforded over the 
headwaters of the Joidaii, reiiiforccd the Israeli stake there. In 
1977, Yitzhak Rabin explicitly told the U.S. government that 
Israel would not give up the Golan Heights.^ Yet, occanonally, 
Israeli leaders assiirt-d the United States that territorial compro- 
mise was possible. Menachem Begin stated in 1977 that "Israel 
will remain in the Golan Heights but in the frameworkof a peace 
treaty we w ill be ready to withdraw our forces from their present 
Ime to a [new] line that will be ... a permanent boundary.**'' In 
return for partial withdrawal, Israel expected a **full peace" — 
not merely a symbolic treaty that could be abrogated at any time, 
but one involving open borders and iull trade and diplomatic 
relations. 

Given the wide gap between the Syrian and Israeli positions, 
Israel tried, in the {X)st-disengagement [jeriod, to avoid negotiat- 
ing with Syria and the FLO and pursued a separate peace settle- 
ment with Sadat. Asad, in contrast, sought an international 
conference in which a united Arab delegation would settle for 
nothing less than total Israeli withdrawal frcmi the occupied 
territories, thus preventing fmther unilateral deals on the Egyp- 
tian side. Within this context, the Soviet Union would balance 
U.S. influence, and Palestinian giievances would be addressed. 
Asad tried to create an Arab consensus against separate deals at 
the 1974 Rabat Summit. He also tried to torge a joint Syrian-PLO 
commitment that the two would make peace together or not at 
all, and he worked to stiffen Jordan's stance against separate 
negotiatioDS. But he was unable to slop Sadat from iiegociating a 
second separate aigreement on the SnaL This agreement, Sinai 
II, which largely removed Egypt from the military equation and 
was accompanied by a huge delivery of U.S. arms to Israel, 
greatly relieved pressure on Israel to deal with Svria. By 1976, 
both the United Stales and Israel believed Svria had lost much of 
its leverage. The idea of a second disengagement on the Syrian 
front was dropped, since Damascus was uninterested in the 
merriy cosmetic gains that could be achieved under these condi- 
tions. In any case, Syria insisled on linkage betwe e n the Golan 
Heights and the West BanL In allowing Israel to concentrate its 
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forces on the Syrian front, Sinai II greatly increased the threat to 
Syria's security. 

The Carter administration, however, recommitied the 
United States to a comprehensive setdement and briefly hdd out 

hope for an all-party international conference and U.S. support 
for a Palestinian homeland. In early discussions with President 
Carter, Asad edged ( Uiser to acceding to the Israeli demand for a 
full peace settlement, albeit one achieved in stages. The tirst step 
in this direction wmiki be to formally end belhgerency and then 
institute confidence-building measures. Amoag these would be 
the creation <^ demifitarized zones and the eooMHnk: reoonstruc- 
tion of disputed areas, notably the Golan Heights, **to give the 
people confidence that the situation is good and permanent."^ 
Diplomatic, and even economic, relations could be established 
once the necessary "psychological composure" had been 
achieved. Asad hinted that Syria would not object to the confed- 
eration of a Palestinian entity on the West Bank with Jordan. 
Interim arrangements in the occupied territories, such as auton* 
omy and staged Israeli withdrawals, were possiUe, provided the 
final outcome was guaranteed. Moreover, the Arab delegation at 
Geneva could speak for the PLO. But one way or the other, the 
Palestinians had to be represented, so they could not say peace 
had been negotiated over their heads. In the summer of 1977, 
Syria reaffirmed to Washington that it would s^ a peace treaty 
with Israel as part d an overall settlement.^ 

At the same time, what Yair Evitm called a Syrian-Isradi 
''deterrence dialogue" had emerged out of Sjnria's intervention 
in Lebanon in 1976. Although Israel uiitially warned Syria 
against intervening, once it became apparent that Asad was 
trying to discipline the PLO and the Lebanese radicals, it saw the 
advantage of letting Syria get bogged down in a conflict with its 
former allies, furthermore, Israel did not wish to jeopardize the 
emerging separate peace setdement with £gypt by engs^^ing in 
another war.''* Washingttm brokered an exchange of messages, 
as Syria sought to mmmtwt, the scope of its intervention and 
Israd tried to minimiw it. An unwritten agreement emergied 
over the **red lines** Israel expected Syria to observe in return for 
tolerating its intervention. Syria could not deploy troops south of 
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SidoD. Nor could it deploy missiles or aircraft that would enable 
it to chaUenge Israel's control of the air or its ability to hit 
Rilfufiirian targets in Lebanon. The intervention produced a 
brief convergence of aims between Israd and Syria, both of 
which supported the Lebanese Christian forces against the PLO. 
For a 1)1 let period in 1976, Israeli and S\ rian naval vessels block- 
aded different sedors of the Lebanese coast to prevent arms 
shipments to the Palestinians. Of more long-term unportance, 
the episode suggested that the two sides shared a stake in stability 
in Lebanon; in accepting ItraeTt red lines, Syria taddy acknowl- 
#dgBwri T^r a^yiff yt^ i f fc a t i p ■ **' iiii<y nfHls.^T f wwj*f ciMttwn IndwJ* 
ing with die intervention probably convinced Asad that Israel 
was not looking for opportunities to attack Syria. The episode 
also demonstrated that the two states could bargain rationally 
and respect one another's interests. 

But the negotiations over President Carter s projected peace 
conference revealed major procedural, as well as substanuve, 
differences b e twe en the parties. Asad, afraid that the Egyptians 
wpwid mahg imffthftr ttffparatf dealt ^*n^ r^iwaii g th ^t in nn^-n«i- 
one negotiations with Israd eadi of die separate Arab entities 
was the weaker party, wanted a united Arab delegation in which 
the Palestinians would be represented. This would have given 
Syria a veto over Egyptian initiatives and a say in the solution of 
the Palestinian questifMi. Moreover, Asad wanted to engage .iS 
many other parties with an interest in peace as possible — the 
United Nations, the superpo we r s a nd accord them roles as 
brokers and guaranton. if there were to be separate bilateral 
negodationi, then the participants, including the superpowers, 
would have to ratify them in a plenary session. IniKl in contrast, 
innsted on separate bQateral negotiations, refused to negotiate 
with the PLO, and wished to minimize the influence of tiiud 
parties. 

Under domestic pohtical pressure. Carter agreed to Israel's 
conditions. While there was to be a committee to negotiate the 
issue of the West Bank, Syria and the FLO would not be repre- 
sented MotheDayan reportedly acknowledged that Israel's aim 
was to cxchide Syria from the negotiations and reach a separate 
peace agreement with Egypt: If one ndied were removed, he 
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explained, the car could not run again. The U.$.-lsraeli agree^ 
ment, and Syria's rehictance to join negotiations on these terms, 
seemed to stalemate the peace process, although Secre ta ry of 
State Cyrus Vuice reported signs of flexibility in the Syrian 

position — for example, Asad had conceded that the Arab states 
could speak for the PLO.^^ As Carter retreated from the pros- 
pect of pressuring Israel to be more flexible, and the procedural 
stalemate continued, Sadat became convinced that Israel could 
not be brought into a compr^iensive settlement. But, having 
been led to believe Israel nught concede the Sinai to break the 
Arab front and relieve pressures for a comprehensive settle- 
ment, Sadat embarked on his trip to Jerusalem. This brought the 
Syrian-Egyptian coalition to a final break. Asad refused to join 
Sadat in conducting further negotiations, having lost all confi- 
dence that the Egyptian leader could be held to a common 
position. Sadat had dissipated Arab bargaining power by show- 
ing himself ready f(H: peace at any cost and by overtly recognizing 
Israel and its annexation of Jerusalem without receiving any- 
thii^ in return. Sadat claimed his trip had broken the ''psycho- 
logical barrier to peace**; Asad retorted that he had broken the 
back of Arab perseverance.^^ As Egypt and Israel made peace, 
ostensibly defusing the Middle East conflict, pressures on Israel 
to participate in a wider settlement dissipated, and the incentive 
to deal with Syria or the Palestinians disappeared. 

Egypt's abandonment of Syria and the Arab world was ac- 
compamied by a gradual policy transformation in Syria. Renew- 
ing the ivar for the occupied territories without Egypt was out of 
the question. UiiUke the rejectionists, Asad still wished to achieve 
a comprehensive settlement through some Gombmation of mdi- 
tary and diplomatic pressures. But, having been burned by his 
dependence on Egypt, he set out to acquire for Syria the en- 
hanced military and political leverage it would need to present a 
credible hand in any p>eace negotiations. Asad had to fmd a 
substitute for the Egyptian alliance and assert his leadership in 
the Arab arena in onikr to rally the Arabs behind his strat^y. As 
eariy as 1975, he had begim to try to foige a new Arab concert 
with Lebanon, Jordan, and the PLO under Syrian leadership. 
Such an alliance would bolster Syria's nufitary front and deler 
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any ol the parties from striking separate deals with Israel. By 
establishing Syria as the leader of a power bloc in the Arab East 
(Maahreq), Aaad hoped todemoiistnite to Washington that Syr- 
ian ccmdidons i^uld have to be satisfied if the peace p^^ 
to be carried further. He also aimed to increase Syria's prestige 
and power to such an extent that it would replace Egypt as the 
state with the recognized right to define the norms of Arab state 
behavior in the conHict with Israel. Asad had some success in the 
late 1970s in imposing Syrian leadership on his partners and in 
making Syria a serious political force in the Arab East. Jordan 
rgected Camp David. Syria's intervention in Lebancm made it 
the arbiter of the country for a period, and its "strategic alliance** 
with the FLO began to develop. Ultimately, however, the Syrian 
embrace generated its own coumerpressures. and Lebanon and 
the PLO, in particular, became the rocks on which Asad s vessel 
would eventuallv founder. 

The failure of diplomacy, made manifest by the separate 
peace treaty Egypt signed with Israel in 1979, led to a further 
shift in Syrian strategy. Convinced that negotiations would be 
fruitless imtil Syria and the rest of the Arab world achieved 
military and political parity with Israel* Asad adopted what 
might be called a policy of tactical rejectionism, largely eschewing 
further negotiations and seeking to obstruct U.S. initiatives pur- 
sued on Israel's terms. Renewed priority was given to a military 
buildup, which required a closer alliance with the Soviet Union. 
As previously noted, Syria also tried to block the legitimation of 
the '*Camp David process" in the Arab wtMrkl, to reconstruct the 
**eaitern fnmt,** and 10 chum the support to whkdi it fek entitM 
as the only remaining firantline Arab state. But befiore long 
Syrian pcrfky was in diianray. The eastern front collapsed* in 
good part because of the Iran-Iraq War, whUe King Hussein 
pursued peace initiatives over the West Bank in disregard of 
Syrian wishes. As the thieat of Iranian expansionism assumed a 
much higher priority than the Arab-Israeli dispute in Stiudi 
Arabia and the gulf states, Syria's alliance with Iran alienated its 
main financial backers. By 1980, Asad's rejection of the U.S.- 
sponsorcd peace process and rivairies with other Arab states had 
Irft Syria isolated in both the Arab and the international areiias, 
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Utterly lacking in the diplomatic leverage that could only flow 
from leadership <^ a wider Arab bloc, and ever more likely to be 
left to its own devices in case of attack. 

TOWARD WAR IN LEBANON 

Simultaneouslv, a major change was taking place in Israeli policy. 
The rise to power of the Likud under Menachem Begin ushered 
in a much more activist and, in the Syrian view, expansionist 
phase of Israeli conduct. The Likud government's central goals 
were to undertake a creeping annexation of the West Bank and 
Gaza and to maintain an assertive policy against those Arab 
enemies, especially the PLC and Syria, which might challenge 
this."'* Although it would take them some time to win over the 
w hole government, the hawks began to consider the desirability 
of a new military confrontation with Syria which, isolated after 
Camp David and the collapse of the eastmi front, was especially 
vulnerable.*® 

The main arena of Syrian-Israeli confrtmtatioo was 
Lebanon, and the immediate catalyst ci conflict was the Mestin* 
ian presence there, for a long time, Israel had been content to 

prevent Lebanon from becoming a "confrontation state." How- 
ever, once the PLO turned it into a front, Israel sought to deter 
and preempt Palestinian guerrilla operations through massive 
retaliation in which Palestinian camps and the population of 
southern Lebanon were made to suffer for guerrilla actions. 
Israel hoped to turn the Lebanese stgaanst the Mestinians, and, 
indeed, its raids helped set off the dvil war and the cdlapse of 
the Lebanese state.'* In 1976, Syria intervened and temporarily 
pacified the country. As peace prospects locMned early in the 
Carter administration, Asad sought to freeze southern Lebanon 
as a front in the Arab-Israeli conflict: Under the Syrian-spon- 
sored Shtaura Agreement of July 1977, Palestinian forces were 
to withdraw from the border region. Syria began to collect heavy 
weapons from the PLO, but the peace plan was obstructed by 
Israel's refusal to allow a Syrian-backed Lebanese army to secure 
the southern Lebanese border. A pcditical vacuum devdoped, 
which was soon filled fay the FIX) and Israd's LdMmese proxy, 
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the Christian militia of Saad Haddad. Attacks bv Haddad*s 
foroet on the Fidettmians made it impofsibk for Syria to pursue 
their disarmauient and, after Sadat's trip to Jennaleni dashed 
Syria's hopes for peace, it found reason to renew support for the 
Palestinians' operations." Israel had tolerated Syria's interven- 
tion in Lebanon so long as it was directed at tlie PLO, but once 
Syria's presence turned permanent, its old alignment with the 
PLO was restored, and Syrian policy hardened against negotia- 
tions, Israel perceived that Asad again wanted to turn Lebanon 












Under Bej^ Israel inlfiafcd a more activist policy in 
Lebanon. A Mestinian raid on Israel sparked the Litani Opera- 
tion— 4 massive invasion of southern Lebanon in 1978 aimed at 

driving the PLO irom the area. Israel consolidated Haddad's 
forces in a butter zone in the south, driving Lebanese Shiites out 
and t unneling Maronite militiamen in . 1 he Haddad zone served 
to keep the PLO at boy and southern Lebanon open for a p)ossible 
Israeli offensive to outflank Syrian forces on the Golan Heights. 
Asad remained passive during the invasion, declaring that Syria 
would noi be drawn into a war on Israd's terms. This hurt Syria's 
political prestige and its relations with the PLO, whidi were just 
beginning to recover in the wake of Sadat's trip to Jerusalem. 

Nevertheless, during 1979 and 1980 a Syrian-PLO alliance 
solidified out of common opposition to Camp David and fear of 
IsraeL Syria supported Palesunian etiorts to restore a presence 
in southern Lebanon, and although it also took pains to keep the 
fighting from escabting, it seemed to betieve controlted conflict 
in the south could be usefid to demonstrate the futility of nego- 
tiating a peace agre em ent that bypassed Syria. Begin adopted a 
policv of continuous harassment of the PLO entailing massive air 
strikes and commando raids deep into Lebanf)n and even behind 
Syrian lines. Syria viewed these raids as a humiliating threat k > its 
championship of Arab steadfastness against Camp David and, 
wishing to show solidarity with the PLO and to deter further 
Israeli eiralatinn^ be^m to send combat aircraft over Lebanon. 
Akhoiii^ the Syriam initially refrained finmi confhmtii^ 
warplanes, Israel beheved Syria was violating the informal red 
fine govenung its foroes m Lriisiioii* Israd shot down many 
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Syrian aircraft in an extended series of dogfights but, accorcimg 
to £vnm» finally de-escalated by making its air raids somewhat 
more sdecdve.^ 

Begin also initiated a closer alliance vith the Maronites. The 
intellectual roots of the Isi aeli-Maronite alliance go back to Is- 
rael's founding, when Israeli strategists viewed the Christians as 
anti-Arab and anti-Muslim, hence potential adherents to an 
Israel-led alliance of minorities against Ar^ nationalism. 
Lebanon was the "weakest link in the chain of the Arab League.'* 
Dgmd Ben-Gurkm floated a proposal to destabilize Lebanon, 
foster a Maronite mini-state, and incorporate the area up to the 
Otani, which he considered part of Mesdne, and, therefore, 
legitimately Israeli. No attempt was ever made to carry out this 
dream, however, until the early 1980s, when practical conditions 
were ripe and a risk-taking leadership was in place. The 
Lebanese Forces leader, Beshir Gemayel, tried to reestablish 
Maronite dominance and drive the Syrians out <^ Lebanon. To 
that end, in 1978 he abancioned the Marontte policy of balance 
between Syria and Israel and began to seek Isradi interventioQ 
against the military pressure Syria was bringing to bear on him. 
Begin, seeing Gemayel as a strong pro-Israeli leader who could 
impose his will on Lebanon, committed himself to protecting the 
Maronites against the Svrians. Israeli warnings plaved a role in 
deterring Syrian efforts to bring the Maronites to heel and 
emboldened the Lebanese Forces to continue their challenge to 
Syria. In essence, Israd foiled Syria's attempt to put Ldianon 
badt together under a Rue Syriana. 

Begin's policy culminated in the socalled ZaMah missile 
crisis. In 1981, the Lebanese Forces began to extend their control 
toward the Svrian-held Bekaa Valley, building a road to Zahlah, 
infiltrating the citv. and ambushing Svrian troops. This was a bid 
to cut Syria off from Beirut and from central and southern 
Lebanon. To succeed, it had to provoke a Syrian reaction suffi- 
cient to trigger Israeli intervention aq;ainst the Syrians. It almost 
did so. When Syria shdled Zahlah, pushed the Maronites back, 
took strategic Mount Sennin, and seemed to dueaten the Mar- 
onite heartland, Begin warned of air intervention. In a counter- 
warning to Israel, Syria deployed surface-to-air missile (SAM) 
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launchers without missiles. After Israel shot down Syrian heli- 
copters, Syria dqpbyed the missiles. Begin, who saw the missiles 
as a challenge to the credibility ctf his guarantee to the Maronites, 
announced that their deployment violated the red-line agree- 
ment and threatened to destroy them.** The United States inter- 
vened to defuse the crisis. The missiles stayed in Lebanon, 
althoup^h Asad promised not to use them against Israeh recon- 
naissance flights. Syria had turned back Gemayefs threat to its 
hegemony over Lebanon. It had also used the crisis to demon- 
strate to the United States that tlie Israeh-£gyptian peace treaty, 
which cxduded Syria, could not guarantee peace in the regioo. 
In the eyes of some Israelis, Asad had appeared willing to play a 
game of brinkmanship, risking war. This was interpreted as a 
sign of his coniidencc following Syria's recent military buildup, 
which Israel increasingly considered dangerous. Yitzhak Rabin, 
however, accused Begin of having been the one to violate the red 
lines by escalating his commitment to the Lebanese Forces. Begin 
justified his actioa as aimed at "saving" the Maronites from total 
collapse and {nreventing a Syrian takeover of ail of Lebanon.^ 
For Begin* Syria's apparent rictory in the showdown was unac- 
ceptable. As if to show his contempt for Syria, he soon thereafter 
annexed the Golan Heights — an act Asad interpreted as having 
slammed the door on an\ possibility of a negotiated settlement. 

Ai the same dme, Begin sul tered another setback. Althoui^h 
the Haddadand UN buffer zones had been established in south- 
ern Lebanon, the FLO stiU possessed rockets capable of hitting 
northern Israeli settlements, ^nce the PLO had embarked on a 
"peace ofTenstve," and guerrilla activity against Israd was subsid- 
ing, the rockets may have chiefly been a deterrent erected in 
defense of the virtual mini-state the Fsdestinians were construct- 
ing between Tyre and Sidon. When the PLO responded to Israeli 
air raids by firing their rockets at Israeli settlements, Begin, 
unable to silence them through the use of air power, accepted a 
U.S. -mediated cease-fire. Syria, wishing to head off an Israeli 
invasiont lent its we^^t to the pacification efforts.^ The PLO's 
ability to t hr ea t e n Israd was profoundly iriuome to Begin. 
Moreover, Arafof s peace d^)lomacy threatened to give the PLO 
greater intematlonai credibaity. The unsadsfoctory outcome of 
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the confnmtatkms over the PLO and the Zahlah missies iwcre 
part of the immediate motivatkm behind Israel's invasion of 
Lebanon in 1982. 

This invasion was the braindiild of a group of hawks, includ- 
ing Begin, Defense Minister Ariel Sharon, Chief of Staff Rafael 
Eitan, and Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir, who dominated the 
Israeli government. The most ambitious among them, Sharon, 
encouraged by growing Arab fragmentation, Syria's post— Camp 
David vulnerability, and the Reagan administration's sympathy 
for an activist pohcy against Sonet allies, promoted a view of 
Israel as a regional superpower that was a^nble of reshaping 
the area into a "new ordci^ if it used its military power boldly.*' 
First, Israel would strike ai the PLO in Lebanon. Israel s declared 
aim was to eliminate the PLO threat to northern Israel bv push- 
ing the guerrillas back 40 kilometers from the border. But the 
PLO, seeking to a\ oid confrontatkm, had kept the border quiet. 
The real aim of the Israeli operation was, in fact, to destroy the 
PLO, whidi, Israel knew, would otherwise ledim to somhem 
Lebanon. The hawks believed that so long as the PLO remained a 
force, Israel might one day be pressured into making concessions 
to ihe Palestinians. Destroying the PLO militarily could break 
Palestinian resistance to the incorporation of the West Bank and 
allow a new, more cooperative Palestinian leadership, readv to 
accept Begin s very limited "autonomy'' plan, to emerge in the 
occupied territories. Israel's second strategic goal was to establish 
a friendly Maronite state in Ldianoa that woukl sign a peace 
treaty widi Israd, thereby extending Camp David and creadi^a 
Gairo-Jerusalem-Betrut axis that would furdwr isolate Syria, the 
main opponent of Camp David, and put an end to Asad's long- 
standing ambition to establish hegemony in "Greater Syria."** 

None of this could be accomplished without forcing a Syrian 
withdrawal from Lebanon. The conditions for this seemed to be 
ri^ht: Syria's role in I Lebanon had been weakened bv Maronite 
opposition, fi|^ting among its own allies, and the dedine of 
support in the Arab worid fig its "peacekeeping^ presence. Up- 
coming presidential dectiom in Lebanon rendered the politk^ 
situation fluid. Syra would try to install its candidate, but Israel 
now had its own candidate in Beshir Gemayel. While Begin 
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e¥ideiitly hoped the threatened Syrian forces would quickly re- 
treat, Siaron believed the achievement of Israeli aims would 
require the destnictkm of the Syrian forces in Lebanon.^ Chi^ 
of Staff Eitan b^eved that* with Syria Isolated, this was the time 
to smash its army: Breaking the only major Arab fighting force 
on Israel's border would win wn vears of peace. Despite their 
defensive purpose. Svria's introduction of SAMs was adduced as 
e\ idence of its aggressive intent toward Israel. Syria's military 
buildup also loomed large in Israeli thinking. For some, there- 
fore, the invasicm took on the character of a fncemptivc war 
against Syria.^ A few hard-liners, including Sharon, appear to 
have seen the powifaiKfy of achieving even greater gains in the 
invasion. Israeli ascendancy might permit the expulsion of West 
Bank Palestinians to jord.in. precipitating the fall ol the mon- 
archy andjustifying Israeli HUervention there." There was also a 
p>ossibility that the Syrian regime might collapse, bringing on a 
Lebanon-like sectarian breakup into readily subordinated Alawi, 
Druze, smd Sunni mini-states. Israel would be unchallenged in 
the Nfiddk £ast.^ 

Asad sought to avoid war, hoping the Israeli invasion would 
be limited, similar to the Litani Operation; indeed, Israel at first 
assured the Syrians it would not attack them. Svrian forces even 
held their fire when tired on and ne\er unleashed then SAMs 
against the Israeli aircraft swarming over Lebanon. Be^in pre- 
sented Asad withan ultimatum: Remove the SAMs and pull back 
the Balestinians under his protection in eastern Lebanon to 40 
kikmelers Btcm the bolder. However, even as U^. envoy Fhilip 
Habfl) was dd i vc rii ^ the Isradi nlrimatiim to Asad, Syrian 
forces ^inv [¥^ under attadL 

Israel's forces in LebamHi — some 76,000 men and 1,250 
tanks — were three times as large as Svria's. Once flighting start- 
ed, Asad tried to evade Israeli efforts to encirc le his Bekaa forces 
and cut them off from Beirut and the road to Syria, which would 
have allowed Israel to destroy them or force them out of 
Lebanon. Israel rapidly destroyed Syria's air defense system and 
inflkted dramatic losiet on its air force. Yet, althoiig^ they were 
outnumbered and deprived of air cover, Syrian ground forces 
were often effective aiid stubborn in combat Their resistance, 
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particularly in an ambush of Israeli forces at Sultaa Yakoub, and 
Israeli logistical logjams stalled the Israeli drive toward the 
Damascus-Beirut highway and prevented the endrdement of 
Syrian forces. A U.S.-imposed cease-fire on June 1 1 left Syrian 

forces entrenched in the northern Bekaa Valley. Syria estab- 
lished new defensive positions and refused to be pushed out of 
the country, thus denying Israel its strategic objective. But the 
cease-fire was politicaliy cosdy because Asad appeared to be 
leaving the Palesdnians to their fate. Although Syrian units con- 
tinued to defend Bcdrut, where the cease-fire did not hold, the 
Israelis cxpdled the PLO from most of Lebancm wlule Syria 
looked on ineffectually. Militarily, Syria had taken abeating: The 
Syrian army suffered serious losses and was pushed from strate- 
gic sectors of Lebanon, including Beirut. Damascus came within 
range of Israeli guns that had moved into the southern Bekaa 
Valley on Syria's western flank. The Israeli victory, which under- 
lined Arab military impotence, appeared in Damascus to 
strengthen "capitulatkmist" opinicm in the Arab wcnid.'^ But 
Asad refused to knuckle under. 

In the wake of the war, Israel aimed to reap the political 
rewards of victory by installing a friendly regime in Beirut pre- 
pared to make peace on Israel's terms. The first serious setback 
to this plan was Beshir Gemayel's assassinadon — allegedly by 
Syrian intelligence operatives — depriving Israel of the strong- 
man -who it had hoped would demand the evacuatkm of Syrian 
fofces and sign a peace treaty. His murder set off tiiemasracre of 
Bilestintans at Shatila and Salwa, i^ndi led to the reagnalions of 
generals Slmron and Eitan, undermined the Isradi gopvemment's 
domestic authority, and lost it its mandate to carry on in Lebanon. 
Beshir's replacement, Amin Gemayel, valued Lebanon's connec- 
tions to its Syrian and Arab hinterland above the Israeli alliance, 
but Israel would not withdraw without political concessions, 
which were contained in the U.S.-brokered Lebanese-Israeli 
aocKMxI of May 17, IdSB. 

This acccHrd was, as an IsraeU official put it, a separate peace 
treaty "in all but name."^ It opened Ldiancm to IsraeH influ- 
ence, diplomats, and products. It expanded and legitimized the 
role of Haddad, Israel's client, in the south. While Israel ac- 
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quired rights to maintain surveillance posts and conduct patrols 
and owoilightt in Lebanon and was ac^^ 
lecuiily decisions, Lebanon's Arab treaties were superseded and 
Arab forces were to be exduded fnmi Lebanese sofl. In Syria's 

view, Lebanon's Arab character was thereby gravely compro- 
mised. Israel's withdrawal was made contingent on Syria's, put- 
ting Syria's rok on an equal footing with Israel's. Asad 
considered the aocxird to be a pale copy of Camp I>avid that 
would have legitinuzed Egypt's separate peace settlement and 
advanced a "peace process" that exduded Syria. Indeed, the 
Reagan Plan of September 1982 had made no mention of Syria 
and invited Jordan to negotiate a separate deal for the West 
Bank. As the New York Tmti commented , the accord would come 
**ckMe to ending in a Greater Israel.'* ^ The Times anticipated that 
a pio-U^S. coalition of Egypt, Saudi Anibia,Jcidan, and Lebanm 
wouM a(X|uiesoe in the destruction of die PLO and IsraeTs absorp- 
tion ()t the West Bank and the Ciolan Heights and use its financial 
strength to make Syria acquiesce as well. Not surprisingly, Asad 
p)erceived a U.S.— Israeli combination seeking to encircle and iso- 
late him. The United States and Israel believed a militarily weak- 
ened and isolated Syria had no choke but to accept the accord 
and withdraw from Ldnnon or £acc continued Isradi occupa- 
tion of the country, with the attendant security threats to Syria 
itself/' But Asad, determined that Israel would reap no political 
advantage from the invasion, chose to defv Israel's overwhelm- 
ing military power and, in a short time, brought about a remark- 
able turnabout in the balance of forces. 

Since Israel's withdrawal from Lebanon had been made 
oootingent on Syria's, Asad had been tmwitting^ given a veto 
ower the agreement. Emboldened fay Soviet aid in the rebuilding 
of his army and the emplacement of a sophisticated air defense 
network, he refused to withdraw. Despite Israeli threats to 
launch a preemptive strike against Syria's new SAMs, the grow- 
ing Soviet role in Syria circumscribed Israeli options. At the same 
time* Asad mobtfiied Lebanese resistaiice to the Israeli presence. 
Interestingly, a high Syrian official had cxpKddy signaled Syria's 
strategy in advance of the lacadi invasion: 
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If the Israeli intervention takes the form of strikes against Pales- 
tinian positions in Lebanon, Syria's interventi(jn will remain lim- 
ited . . . but if it is a matter of occupation Syria will certainly give 
the Paksiinians and the Lebanese patriock forces all the means 
necessary for . . . nirningdieoocapief^sKfeintoan unbearabfehdl 
[leadiiig to] die attiitioo of the occupying forces.^ 

Taking advantage of the growing Nfuslim resentment of 
Israeli and Maronite domination, Syria struck alliances with the 
Lebanese Shiite and Druze militias, chamieled Palestinians evac- 
uated from Beirut back into Lebancm, and backed their guerrilla 
activides against Israeli forces. After May 17, Asad succeeded in 
creating a coalition of Lebanese politi dans, miUtias, and nation- 
alist parties opposed to the accord, th» National Salvation Front, 
whicli was aimed against both the occupiers and the Gemayel 
government. 

A year after the invasion, Asad concluded that Israel had 
lost the will to use military power against him. Wearied by casu- 
alties, disillusioned by the unrehabtlity of the Gemayel regime, 
and aware of the risks of a renewed drive against a Syrian army 
reinforced by Soviet arms and backing, Israel began to withdraw 
from Lebanon. Buttressed by Syria, Muslim militias successfully 
contested the Gemayel governments attempt to consolidate 
power over the country. Throughout the staged Israeli with- 
drawal, the Gemayel government failed to fill the power vacuums 
the Israelis left in their wake. Thus, when Israel withdrew from 
the Shuf , the Druzes drove out the Maronite forces. As Imd 
gradually cxtricatied itsdf , Washington tried, without success, to 
forge a new Lebanese army to enfotce Gemayel's authority. But 
U.S. intervention on Gemayel's behalf could not deter Svria and 
its allies from contesting his power. The bombing, in October 
1983, of the I'.S. Marine barracks in Beirut and the downing of 

two American fighters by the Syrians in December demon- 
strated the costs of invvrfvnnent. Once Gemayel's army crumbled 
before the Muslim militias in West Beirut, Washington decided 
to cut its k)sses. The weakened Gemayd government was forced, 
in February 1984, to annul the accofd with Israd, and the United 
States puBed out the Marines die following month. By 1985, the 
Israelis, harassed by Syrian-backed guerrillas, completed their 
withdrawal from Lebanon except for the "security zone" in the 
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south, ending the immediate military threat to Syria. Thus, 
thrcRii^ a combmatiop of the shrewd use of proxies, steadfast- 
ness under attadt, an enhanced military capability on the 
ground, and Soviet backing, Asad snatched victory from the jaws 
of defeat. The fimits of Israel's military power were exposed: It 
could win on the haiilefield and suU iail to shape political events 
to its liking. Syria had too much invested in Lebanon to give up 
easily. Begin had "ignored the geo|X)iiticai reality that Lebanon 
is vital to Syria's security but not Israel's." Syria's prest^ in the 
Arab wcMid was enhanced by its willingness to stand up to Israel 
and the United States. TUs made it more difficult for Arab 
governments to defy Syria in dealing with these powers and 
diluted the "ca^Mtulationtsc* dimate preva l ent after the Israeli 

invasion of Lebanon, .^sad could feel satisfied that he had rein- 
forced the lesson that no ^^tabiUty in the area was possible at the 
expense of Syrian interests. 

E\en after Israel's withdrawal, Lebanon remained a flash- 
point. There was a smafl replay of theZahlah missile crisis in late 
1985, when Syria showed its displeasure with Israel's air activity 
over Lebanon by preparing SAM sites and launching interceptor 
aircraft within its own borders near Lebanon. Israel responded 
by shooting down two MIGs, apparently over Syrian territory. 
Syria, declaring that it would no longer tolerate "turning 
Lebanon into a Zionist air space," moved SAMs into Lebanon. 
Again, the United States intervened, the missiles were with- 
drawn, and a new understandii^was reached over Lebanon's air 
qnoe. In Id87, a hang glider attadt on Israel by a pro-Syrian 
Bslestinian group, windi was possibly initiated to derail load's 
attempts to draw Jordan into a separate autonomy arrangenmt 
on the West Bank, could well have set off another confrontation 
between Israel and Svria. The hardening of Israeli public opin- 
ion that such uicidcnts provoke siiows how easily southern 
Lebanon can be used to derail a p>eace process that is unaccept- 
able to any major party to the Arab- Israeli conflict. The reactions 
to such incidents also suggest how easily another major confron- 
tation cxNild result from wttfainiiatyMi and inadvertent escala- 
tkm in diis volatile envirooment Lebanon remained the most 
dangerous fltthpoint m the Aiab-Iiraefi oonllict It is there 
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Israel and Syria rubbed against one another and where Pales- 
dntan, Maronite, and Shiite radicalism came togedier. Throiq^ 
out the late 19808, the U.S. embassy in Damascus ma pre- 
occupied with defusing the explonve situations that developed as 

a result of Israeli overflights and terrorist operations in 
Lebanon. 

THE 1980S: 'TACTICAL REJECTIONISM" 

CONSOLIDATED 

Beginning with the failure of the peace process of the mid-lQTOs 
to accommodate Syria, and during the Begin years, in particular, 

a new, "darker" view of Israel emerged in Syria.^^ Asad believed 
that while he had tried to wean the Svrian people from the 
ex{)ectation that all of Palestine could be liberated, the Israeli 
leadership had encouraged expansionist sentiment in Israel. In- 
deed, the Syrian interpretation of I sraeli history stressed an inexor- 
able and continuous cxpansioninn in which miiitary conquest was 
fipBowed by mioniratian* In Asad's view, there was ample cwdcnce 
in IsraeTs political pronouncements and its behavior to su ggest that 
its ambitions had not yet been fulfilled. In his meetings with visitors 
to Damascus. Asad frequently referred to the Likud's commitment 
to Lretz Israel and its supposed dream of an empire from the Nile 
to the Euphrates. Shamir's declaration that the wave of immigra- 
tion from the Soviet Union required a "laige" Israel confirmed and 
reinfofced Asad's view of Israel as caqpansinnist. Syrians, who re- 
member the way the French ciqiMted conununal differences in 
order to rule the Levant, also fear that Israel wishes to establish 
sectarian mini-states in the region in order to dominate and 
weaken the Arabs. Whether such fears are warranted is irrele- 
vant: Thev are genuinely and deeply felt. But it was the war in 
Lebanon that created the greatest fears of Israeli ambitions: It 
showed that '*Syria could no longer be confident that an Israel- 
initiated war ooukl be avoided by Syria's adherence to the limits 
defined by Israel itsdf."*' 

If Syrian views seem alarmist, many Isradis have an unage 
of Syria and the Arabs that is equally apocalyptic. M^en Saddam 
Hussein threatened, in 1990, to burn Israel, many Israelis feared 
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that he expressed the wishes of all Arabs, including Asad. It is a 
common view that the Arabs' "boundless and unremitting ha- 
tred" of Israel makes any territorial conce s sioos infinitely dan- 
gerous. Distrust o£ Syria (and the Palestinians) is widespread 
among ordinary Isradb. According to one worst-case scenario, 
radical Palestinians would seize control of any Palestinian state 
established on the West Bank and invite Svria to absorl) it into a 
Greater S\ ria. I he Palestinians, with Syrian backing, would then 
attempt to capture Jerusalem and split Israel in half. With its 
huge army, its arsenal of chemical weapons, and Soviet backing, 
Syria was poised to attack: It could occupy Jordan, and absent 
Israeli control of the Golan Heights, an invastcxi through Galilee 
and northern Jordan could not be stopped. Egypt would join the 
Arab concfucst." Quite apart from th« exa gge r at io n of Syrian 
aims, there is no mention in this scenario of Israel's nuclear 
deterrent or of what the U.S. resf)onse to such an attack might 
be. Nor is there any recognition of Israel's consistendy demon- 
strated military supteriority or of the historic unwillingness of the 
Soviet Unicm to back any Arab military designs beyond the 
recovery of the occupied territories. 

In this dimate of zero-sum perceptions, Asad's tactical rejec- 
ticmism hardened into a seemingly unbending rigidity during 
the 1980s. Negotiations were impossible with such men as Begin 
and Shamir, who announced in advance that ihey would never 
withdraw trom the occupied territories. Likud's public commit- 
ment that "Western Eretz Israel will never be divided again 
(meaning that the West Bank would not be returned to Arab 
rule), Israel's refusal to talk %rith the FLO, and its annexation of 
tlie Golan Ife^^a led Damascus to bdieve there was no hc^ of a 
setdement. Even the Labor party believed that Israel should hold 
<m to the Golan Heights, and many moderate Israelis shrank 
from the prospect of having to make concessions on more tlian 
one front, which negotiating a comprehensive settlement would 
entail. Moreover, after Camp David, and especiallv during the 
Reagan administration, Asad lost hope that the United States 
cxmid be trusted to broker a comprehennve peace setdement 

Asad insisted that untfl Israel was serious about wanting 
peace, the United States ttoppcd piursuing separate partial 
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deab, and the Arabs had a credible bargaining hand, peace 
negotiaDOfiscoukloolydivkle and weaken the Ara^ 
ceding of Arab rights, and restik in a strengdiened Israd posi- 
tioned to dominate the Arab worid. Moreover, a real peace could 
not, he believed, be built on rewarding Israel for its expansion- 
ism. A long-term, continuous, determined struggle was the only 
way to defeat Israel's ambitions. Unlike Arafat, who saw lime 
running out, Asad seemed to think time was on the Arabs' side: 
Modernization could only enhance their strength, while the bur- 
dens of occupation would weaken UraeL The battle need not 
immediatdy take a military form. Indeed, Asad insisted that 
Syria would choose the time and place for any such encounter 
and would resist being drawn into a war when the balanoe of 
power was unfavorable. In the meantime, Arabs had to stop 
deluding themselves that Washington would deliver Israel; it was 
time tor them to begin to confront the Israelis themselves.** 

Until conditions were right for a confrontadon, Asad was 
determined to head off pardai deals that excluded Syria and 
conceded Bdestinian li^ts. Specifically, any attempt fay Jordan 
or the PLC to negotiate a Begin-st^ autonomy plan for the 
West Bank or an Israeli-Jordanian condominium over the region 
had to be blocked. This is why he rejected the 1981 Fahd Plan. 
Even though it had called for a peace settlement along lines long 
advocated bv Svria, because it implied recognition of Israel at a 
time when Israel was unprepared to make concessions, it was 
uiiaooeptable. Moreom^, becanise the Saudk had failed u>ooiisu^ 
Syria beforehand, acceptance of the {rfan would only encourage 
separate dealing by Jordan or the PLO. Syria used every means 
at its disposal, induding initiating terrorist attacks, carrying out 
military maneuvers on Jordan's border, and encouraging a Pal- 
estinian rebellion against the PLO leadership, to derail various 
initiatives in which Arafat would have empowered King Hussein 
to negouate over the West Bank. Ironically, Asad's main allies in 
scutding such initiatives were Likud leaders who opposed any 
territorial compromise on the West Bank. 

Asad wasjust as exposed to an interim or partial settlement 
between Israd and Syria diat would kxft the Mestinian issue 
unsettled as he was to odier partial deals. While some Israelis 
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toyed with the notion of such a partial seukment, and Palestin- 
ians feared that the Syriant might agree, Asad has oonsisiently 
ioiittjed on Imldiig the tivo franti. He 

"second ditei^agenient* on the Golan Heights. Some believed 
that his 1976 Mit cr v e nti o n hi Lebanon was designed to deliver 

the Palestinians into anv settlement that would allow him to 
recfnei the Ciolan. but even atttr PLO forces were defeated he 
made no attempt to force the PLO into a deal for less than a 
Pcilestinian state, indeed, Asad passed up a chance to ' deliver" 
the Palestinians, if that was his intention, when he insisted on a 
role ftwr the PLO in the proposed 1977 international coi nterence. 
Over the years. And has generally voiced more concern for 
oiverall pan-Arab inlerests in the struggle with Israd than for the 
recovery of the Golan Heights. From a pan-Arab point of view, 
the loss of Palestuic was the major disaster. The C.olan. forfeited 
in a battle over Flakstine, was of secondary concern. As Asad put 
it: 

Had Syria thought of ks om imewtt only ... It would ham 
. . . adneved a unilateral loiiaiDn. . . . For its long-term interest, 

Israe! favors the abandonment of the Golan and the mnclusion of a 
separate deal with Svria. If Syria had been regioniilh onented. it 
would have proceeded irom its regional [i.e. state] interests. Bui it 
did not and wiBnotdoiidi. ... The Gofaawatoriginally occupied 
in a battle waged iat McMine.'' 

To some degree, Asad is locked into this interpretation because 
no other one woukl be politkally acceptable. If he were to enter 
into a separate settfement to recover the Gobn Heists, he 
wonld forfeit die nationalist legitimacy and the daim <mi Arab 
support that Sjrria'k position with Israd has given it. 

This is not to say the Golan is unimportant to Syria. On the 
contrary, there is no chance Asad will settle for less than its 
return. He arp^ues that Israel's demand for secure borders at the 
expense ol Syrian sovereignty over the Golan is both outdated (in 
an age of missiles) and unbalanced: "It is strange to insist on 
secure borders on other people's territory. Wh\ should secure 
borders be 50 kilometers from Damascus and 350 kilometers 
from Tel Aviv?"^ Furthermore, since Asad bears a lot of the 
responsibility for the Goian's loss, he simply cannot afford to 
settle without iL If he has shown little interest in a diplomatic 
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settlemmt over the Golan Heights, it is because he believes the 
most he can cxpea to recover, given Israel's present stance, 
would be a part of the plateau. RurtitkMi is hardly an attractive 
outcoine,snice the Gctoi'snaain value is partly security rdated — 
Syria wants to remove the Israeli threat to Damascus— and partly 
symbolic — the Ba'thi reginic needs to l ecuvei ihe honor it lost in 
1967 and denv Israel the ii uits of conquest. Only the return of 
the entire territory would achieve these ends. 

If aJRaiestinian or Jordanian deal with Israel for a territorial 
compromise over the West Bank were in the cards, Asad would 
be faced with some complicated dilemmas. One would be 
whether to give priority to the Golan and abandon his champiop- 
ship of Fadesdnian rights, a decision that would certainly make 
compromise with Israel easier. Although Asad's commitment to 
the Palestinian cause, as the touchstone of Arab nationalism, is 
deep-rooted, it most Palestinians themselves (and not just an 
Arafat-led rump PLO) were willing to accept half a loaf and only 
continued Syrian demands for something more blocked real 
prospects for the return of the Golan, Asad would be hard put to 
continue demanding the whole loaf. After the 1988 Arab 
League Summit in Algiers, a Syrian official said that if the PLO 
decided to make peace with Israel, it would have to bear the 
res{)onsibility: Syria would "no longer carry the banner" for the 
Palestinian cause, and would be "free m any future negotiations 
to concentrate on its narrow national interest in regaining the 
Golan Heights." If, on the other hand, Israel seemed to rule 
out such a return, Asad would have every incentive, and proba- 
bly the means, to obstruct a separate diedi over the West Bank. 

Asad's opposition to the Bush administration's attempt to 
foster a dialogue between Israel and the Palestinians and to 
promote elections on the West Bank imder the Shamir/Baker 
Plan was foreseeable, although his criticism was remarkably 
muted. Not only had Washington excluded Svria trom the proc- 
ess, but separate Ralestinian negouations with Israel were, in his 
view, likely to lead to the forfeiting of Riirstinian rights to self- 
determination. As he saw it, the Isradis would try to use the 
proposed elecdons on the West Bank to dampen the mi^adah 
and, by ruling out PLO participation in the elections, produce an 
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alternative leadership that would concede Palestinian rights. 
The most the RUestinians could expect to gain from the process, 
in Syria's view, iwoukl be a Camp David-style **aulonomy** under 
IsradicontroL The ShamiiyBaker lian for the West Bank, Syria 
noted, conceded even less to the Mcsiinians than the Camp 
David Accords, which Israel had reneged upon. Arafat uni- 
laterally conceded evervthing Israel and ihe United States de- 
manded — notably recognition of Israel — in hopes of winning 
U.S. recognition and worldwide backing, but he got nothing in 
return. The episode only exposed Israel's unwillingness to make 
any concessions involving Aiab rights. Given the PLC's coiicet> 
sions, the lessening of Soviet hostility toward Israel, and the 
tn/t/oidl^ Isind shouU have been ready to negotiate, observed 
Syrian diploniat m 1989, but, in fact, it had only become more 
rigid. Syrians were too proud to concede their rights, Asad 
declared, simply to win world opinion. 

Asad was convinced the PLO alone lacked the leverage lo 
wrest the West Bank and Gaza from Israel and that Arafat could 
not settle for less without splitting the PLO and giving Syria the 
rhanrw* tn a nn«« n r an alternative Palestinian leadershin. Exoect- 

» MB 

ing the process to fiuL and suspecting that Shamir would sabo- 
tage his own plan if it looked like it had any diance of success, 

Asad felt no pressing need to try to scuttle the proc es s. In any 
event, he preferred that Israel, not Syria, be blamed for its 
failure. He also calculated that the costs of trving to impede a 
process that had w ide Arab, Palestinian, and international back- 
ing might be too high. Furthermore, there was an outside chance 
that the negotiations might develop into a real peace process in 
which Syria woukl want to be included. Syrian policy, as Asad put 
it, was to %rait and see."** 

Asad's disputes with Ara£tt during the 1980s provided new 
insights into the Syrian notion of Palestinian rights. Syria insisted 
that Arafat alone, despite his backing bv the Palestine National 
Council, did not represent Palestinian opinion, and that radical 
Palestinian factions opposed to him may have been more repre- 
sentative of Palestinian aspirations. Furthermore, it was Syria's 
position that Bakstinianf from die occupied tmitories oouM 
baigMn away the ri|^ti of other Mestinians. Because Mestine 
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was once part of Syria, Damascus insisted it had a legitimate say 
in defining Falestiniaa rights. Thus Syria made it dear that it 
would not automatically accept the PLO*s defmition of Faksdn- 
ian rights. 

The cleavage between Syria and the PLO has been a major 
obstacle in the peace process. Asad's belief that Arafat could not 
be held to a common bargaining position was a major factor in his 
determination to avoid negotiations with Israel in the 1980s. In 
an effort to show that Arafat could not deliver the whole Palestin- 
ian community into a separate peace, he sponsored guerrilla 
attacks by more militant Bsdesthiian factions on Israel fixMn 
southern Lebanon and through Jordan; this» of course, only 
hardened Israeli determination to make no concesnons to either 
Syria or the PLO. Despite a decade of conflict, Asad failed to 
impose his strategy on the PLO. Therefore, a reconciliation 
between the two parties is necessary if they are to forge a credible 
joint bargaining portion in the peace process. 

THE PURSUIT OF MIUTARY PARITY 

Between 1978 and 1988, Syria engaged in an enormous military 
buildup, which gave it a formidable military machine for a coun- 
try of its size and turned it into a major regional power. This 
buildup was almost exclusively a product of the renewed struggle 
with Israel that had been set in moticm by the exhaustion of the 
peace process. After Egypt signed a peace treaty with Israel and 
Iraq launched a war against Iran, the military balance tihed 
sharply against Syria. Asad, irith Soviet help, set out to give Syria 
••strategic parity" with Israel. 

This was not easily achieved. By the late 1970s, however, 
Syria's military force of 230,000 men. 2.500 tanks, and 500 
airplanes was larger and better equipped than it had been in 
1973. And although Syria added only one division during this 
period, increasing the number from five to six, its in£smtry 
divisions were now all mechaniwrd. However, the number of 
Israefiannoreddiviskms also grew, Iran seven in 197StDdeven 
in 1982.^ In additkm, Syria's Sonet-equipped forces were a 
technological step behind Isnid's, which were equipped with 
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ekctronkally advanced U^. weaponry. Israel also acquired elec* 
tronk countermeasures to neutralize Syrian air defenses. At the 
time of the invasion of Lebanon in 1982, the Israeli army was 
superior to Syria's in leadership, organization, and training and 
retained a quantitative superiority in overall manpower. 

The 1982 war, in encouraging the idr.i ihat Israel could be 
matched and in cxposmg Syria's vulnci abilities, gave further 
impetus to Syria's buildup. On the one hand, Syria s ground 
forces had '^proved their mettle in an uneven battle.'*^ Accord- 
ing to an Israeli military historian, the quahtative gap b e t wee n 
the Isradi and Syrian troops "iook a nosedive** in this iim 
pared to previous wars.*' Even with a significant technological 
and ntunerical advantage, Israel could not inflict a ({uick and 
decisive defeat. On the cnhcr hand. S\ ria could not cope with 
Israeli high-performanc e aircraft. Airborne Warning and Con- 
trol (AWt^C), and electronic warfare capabilities. Its army clearly 
lacked the capacity to defend both the Golan and Lebanese 
fronts simultaneously. The war also showed Syria that it could 
not avoid an Israeti attack just by refrainii^ from provocation. 
Finally, U.S. interventkm in Lebanon after the war posed new 
threats to Syrian security. 

Svria's accelerated buildup resulted in an extraordinary ex- 
pansion of its armed forces after 1982. B\ 1989. the Svrian 
military possessed over i.OOO tanks, including advanced T-72s 
and T-74s, the best in the Soviet inventory. It had over 2,000 
artillery pieces, more than 500 combat fik^n^, including 200 
h^perldrmance vrcraft (MlG-23 inieiceptors and MIG-27 
ground attach aircraft), and 102 missile batteries. Twenty-two 
missile boats, several submarines, and a coastal missile ddfense 
system buttressed the navy. Three new divisions were formed, 
and by 1989Svria had iwo<n mv corps comprising a total of nine 
mechanized or armored divisions, eac h with its own artillerv and 
air detense. Syria s standing military enlisted 585,000 men by 
1 986, with 300,000 regular forces and the rest active reserves. By 
1989, the standing army had been reduced to 404,000, but there 
were almost 300,000 soldieis in the reserves. Syria's l arge res erve 
foKe suggested it was approaching the total mobilization 
achieved by Isnid. By the end of the 1980s, Syria had dosed the 
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TAALE 1. TH£ SYRIAN-ISRAEU MlUTARY BALANCE, 198&~1989 



Manpower 

active 
reserves 

Tanks 
Artillery 

Armored Personal Carriers 
Combat Aircraft 



Israel 

645,000 
141.000 
504,000 
3.850 
1,361 
8,100 
6S5 



S\rm 

676.000 
404.000 
272.000 
4.050 
2,150 
3,800 
500-f- 



Scurces: The International imtuute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance, 1988- 
iM9 (Londoa) and Shlomo Cant, The Middle EmtMiHltt ) Btkmit, 1988-1999 

(JaOUHKr, \JOmKmmMi WCUVKw rlCM, 



gap with Israel in quantitative terms (Table 1), but Israel dearly 
retained its qualitative superiority.^ 

Syria has addressed some, but not all, of its qualitadve fwak- 
Most important, a new Soviet'-supplied kng-range air un^ 
fardla is in pboe. Short-range SAMs, long-iange hi|^-aldttide 
SAM-5s, radar, cfectronic jammers, and an advanced oommand- 
and-control system are integrated into an air defense system that is 
comparable to the one used in the Soviet Union's home defense. 
This network, which is dense and effecdve on the niilitar\' fronts, 
would cost the Israelis much greater losses than they suffered in 
1982 if they were to decide to destroy it But there are gaps in the 
defense of odier areas of the country. Mdrawov die reliability of 
the system has been cast in doubt by the United States' ability to 
counter SAM-5s in Uya in its strikie a^^ainst Muammar el-Qaddafi 
in 1986 and by ineffectively countered Israeli overflights. Israel 
remains far superior in sophisticated electronic warfare capabil- 
ities and has access to the United States' ver) best weaponry. Soviet- 
supplied equipment (especially its elearonic components) is gener- 
ally inferior to the Western equivalents supplied to Israel.^ With- 
out doubt, Syria closely observed die performanoe of the U^., 
British, and Fkendi higMecfanotogy air foices in the war against 
Iraq to get a better idea of iriiat its Soviet-equipped forces mig)it be 
confronted with in a future air war with IsraeL Its 
cannot have been heartening. 
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Syria is also trying to assemble a deterrent torce. With its 
200-250 missiles and strike aircraft, it is capable of hitting Israel 
ttsdf . In addkkm to its older Scud missiks, it has acquired highly 
accurate SS-21s and improved Scuds. Syria also has chemical 
warheads. Israeli experts estiniatediat if aO Syrian missiles were 

chemically armed ihcy could intlici 2.()()() deaths and 10,000 
injuries. How far this constitutes a deterrent is uiu le.ir. In a 
time of high tension, the Syrian missiles could invite a preemp- 
tive strike, although their dispersal makes it hard for Israel to 
destroy them all before Syria could launch a counterstrike. But 
because the destructive capacity of Israd's nudear weapons is 
many times that of Syria's diemkal anenaU Israd may calciilate 
diat Syria would not risk responding to a preempt!^ attack. 

The Syrian-Israeli military gap is most marked m respect to 
the human element. Syrian generalship remains a big question 
mark. Syria also remains far behind in commaiid-and-conirol 
capabilities. Although they are quite competent in conducting 
simpler <^>eratioiis» sudi as concentrating firepower, the ability 
of Syrian oommandm to coordinate rapid, large-scale mobile 
operatimis is limited hy the army's level of training and equip- 
ment There have been gradual improvements in die tedmical 
and tactical capabilities of the Syrian soldier. However, even 
though the armv's professionalism has increased, it remains 
afflicted with politic i/ation. sectai ian tensions, and corruption, 
ills that are boimd to reduce the efikiency, cohesion, motivation, 
and combat performance of its men. The officer corps cannot 
match Israel's in tactical flexibility and initiadve. Although the 
more basic Soviet cquyment is rugged and easily maintained, 
the army suffers from dironk maintenance and service prob- 
lems and is having difficulty absorbing its most advanced equip- 
ment. Reportedly, the most advanced aiiLi aU are not regularly 

'Mr - 

By the late iy8Us, the Syrian military buildup leveled oft: 
The large deliveries of arms and equipment had been com- 
pleted, the exceptional threat of the early 1980s had passed, 
economic constraints were t^^tening, and the Soviet Union was 
indicating its unwilHngnrss to continue backing Syria's arms race 
with Israel Syria's miKtar y capability seemed unlikely to suffer a 
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precipitous decline, since Moscow was redudi^, not abandon- 
ing, its CDminitmcnts, and Syria continued to take deiiveiy of 
new arms that qualitatively upgraded its Ibroes. But there were 
fewer deliveries on less desirable terms than in the mid-1980s. As 

a result, Syria may fall further behind Israel, since the latter will 
not stand still, and its military is likely to develop its high-technol- 
ogy dimensions in ways Svria will find impossible to match. 

To what extent, if at ail, has Syria achieved military parity 
with Israel? In its most limited sense, parity signifies a defensive 
cteterrent. But its implications go beyond this. Syria bdieves 
successful diplomacy cannot be conducted from weakness. 
Therefore, a relative power balance is an essential condition of 
negotiations. In its most ambitious dimension, parity amounts to 
a credible threat to make war, or at least the ability to keep tensions 
high, in the absence of a peace settlement In a wider sense, Syria 
has defined parity so as to include economic strength, technofeg- 
ical advancement, and the availability of human resources, as 
well as a system of Arab alliances and a faworaUe international 
ccmtext. 

Defensively at least, the Syrian army has become a formida- 
ble force. Given the current balance of forces, an Israeli attack on 
Syria would likely be very costly. Since 1 973, the Syrian armv has 
a record of tenacity that has consistently denied Israel a knock- 
out bkjm. On the Golan Heights, the ratio between force size and 
the area to be defended permits concentrated Syrian deploy- 
ment in depth and allows the most effective use of the weapcms 
Syria excels in, such as artillery and anti-tank weapons. Isradi 
troops on the offensive here would run into heavily fortified 
defenses, forcing Israel to choose between a costly war of attri- 
tion and riskv escalation. Syria is more vulnerable to an Israeli 
Strike through the Bekaa Valley. But a blitzkrieg war resulting in 
an early Israeli victory, low casualties, and a limited period of 
mobilization appears to be a tiui^ of the past. Indeed, a basic 
dement of Syria's deterrence strategy b maintaining the capacity 
to inflict greater casualties than Israel can politfcaDy withstand 
vfhen the country's very survival is not at stake. Until reoendy, 
Syria also appeared to enjoy a Soviet pledge, understood by the 
Israelis, to come to its aid if attacked on its home territory.^^ 
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A basic strategic issue is whether Syria possesses a credible 
means to break the current stalemate with Israel. In practice, the 
question is whether it has the ability to launch a limited initiative 
on the Gdan Hei|^t8 without the expectation of total defeat If 
Syria could make some territorial gains, wage a war of attrition 
confined to the Golan, and prevent a quick Israeli victory, the 
negadve political etfec t of casualties and the high costs of mobi- 
lization could put Israel in a disadvantageous position. The ensuing 
crisis might invite superpower or inicrnationai intervention. 
Such an initiathw would require an army laige enough to contain 
an Israeli counterofffiensive and a deterrent (air defenses and a 
missile or chemical warfore capability) against Israeli escalation. 

In theory at least, Syria may have such a capability. Since the 
ratio of forces stationed permanently on the Golan is to Syria's 
advantage, and because Syria can launch an attack without siz- 
able preliminary movements, a surprise attack might, as in 1973, 
result in the seizure of at least part of the Golan before the rest of 
Israel's forces could be mobilized.^ But once Israel was fully 
mobilized, Syria would find itself at a sharp disadvantage. Syria 
wouki also have to calculate whether it could ;wevent Israel from 
wideningthe war beyond the Golan theater. Momwer, many of 
the oonditiofis that fariHfated Syria's limited success on the Golan 
is 1973 are less in evidence in the 1990s. Lebanon would almost 
certainlv be part ot the theater of operations, forcing Svria to 
spread its detenses more widely. The Arab war coalition, which 
fell apart after 1973, has not been reconstructed, and Iraqi 
support, which would probably be essential, is unlikely today. 
The Soviets could not be expected to suppcxt an offensive on the 
Golan (and m^ht actually be able to veto one). And Syria can 
haivefitde fidth in superpower action to rdn in Israel At ^ same 
time, aft:crthetJ.S.— led war topush Iraq out of Kuwait, Syria can 
ha\e no illusions about how Washmgton would respond it Is- 
rael's security were reallv threatened. If Syria were to attack 
Israel now, it would run a serious risk of losing even more 
territory and of once again suffering heavy damage to its infra- 
structure as a result of strategic bombing, just as it did in 1973. 

Therefore, in reality» Syria df)es not appear to possess suifi- 
dent ofieiirive capadMlity to make a decision to go to war rat 
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or likely. Syrian planning appears to be geared primarily to 
absorbii^ an Isnteli attack and then counterattacking on the 
G<dan. When some Syrian leaders began to cdaim that Syria had 
adueved strategic parity, the ever-cautious Asad reminded them 
that parity invohfed not just tanks but economic and social capa- 
bilities as well. Although a Syrian offensive is highly unlikely, the 
possibility cannot be completely ruled out. Decisions to go to war 
are rarely based only on a calculus of the balance of power, but 
are also shaped by frustrations. If, at some point, Damascus 
believed that dipk>matic avenues were totally exhausted, it might 
consider war preferable to unending stalemate. Moreover, as- 
sessments of the balance of forces are matters of judgment. On 
the eve of the 1973 war, die Central Intelligence Agency held 
that an attack on Israel would be "suicidal" for Syria. Asad 
obviously thought differently.^ 

If Syria were able to reconstruct an Arab war coalition 
similar to the one that launched the 1973 war, the strategic 
balance might be vaote favcHrable to the Arabs and, therefore, die 
threat (^a Syrian strike mudi more credible. Although in every 
previous Arab-Israeli war to date Israd actually deployed more 
men than the comtnned Arab armies, the ratios could be quite 
different if a new Arab alliance were to emerge. George Ball 
calculated that by 1986, Syria, Jordan, and Iraq alone would have 
been able to mobilize 1.27 million men to Israel's 700,000.'° 
Moreover, if an Arab coalition including Egypt were recon- 
structed, Israel would be forced to fight on more than one front 
To be sure, there are powerful obstacles to the realizatimi of dus 
scenario, but in an area as volatile as the Middle East, where a 
single assassin's bullet or a coup d'etat can change the political 
environment and military equation overnight, the possibility 
cannot be disregarded. Israeli war planners have to prepare for 
the worst case. Even if an Arab war coalition could not be forged 
in advance, under the right political conditions other states 
mi^t j<Hn in a war of attrition started by Syria. Israel deariy 
understands the strategic importance of preventing the emer- 
gOMreofan Arab war coalition, as indkated by its puUk declara- 
tion that any movement of Iraqi forces into Syria or Jordan, or 
any violation by Egypt of the Sinai demilitarizauon agreement. 
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could constitute grounds for war. An Israeli preemptive strike in 
the face of such an Arab threat n ooe way in whkdi a ge^^ 
could be set off. 

Syria's drive for fiarity has bolstered its military standing: 
One calculation of the elements of poiver (induding population, 
GNP, and military order of battle) shows a decreasing gap be- 
tween Syria and Israel from 1970 to 1984. ' But the effort to 
match Israel has been costly and contributed to the economic 
stagnation thai afihcted the country in the 1980s. By the early 
1 990s, the economic (and political) realities Umiting Syria's abil- 
ity lo compete militarily with Israd were genentting new inoe^ 
tives to find a peaceful way to lesdve the conflict 

N£W DANGERS, NEW OPPORTUNITIES 

There were signs at the beginning of 1990 oi an alteration in 
Asads strategy, if not in his goals, which opened up new diplo- 
matic avenues. Asad realized that the prospects for a military 
solution were melting away with the decline of Soviet power. 
Unable to motmt a credibk threat of war, no longer able lo play 
the Bdestinian card, challenged by General Aoun and by Iraq in 
Lebanon, its Iranian alliance frayed, and imaUe to depend on 
strong Soviet political backing, Syria was at a new low point. Asad 
also reali/ed that the policy of tactical rejectionism could leave 
Svria behind anv peace bandwagon should one, agam&t all ex- 
pectations, start moving. 

While eschewing any msgor departure from his goals, Asad 
nonetheless began to adapt to changing realities. He toned down 
bis a p po siti on to negotiations amd began to rebuild hb links to 
the And>woild. Syria's rapprochement wi& Egypt in December 
19199 was a mafor step along this load. Some saw the reoonc3ia-> 
tion as an attempt b\ Asad to draw Eg\ pi gradually back into the 
Arab-Israeli str.ite^ic equation. But it is more probable that it was 
an acknowledgement that Egypt's peace strategy could be a 
viable option and that Egyptian-Syrian solidarity was essential to 
a strong Arab baigaining hand. Asad anticipated that, once the 
faihue of Arafat's peace initiative and the Shamir/Saker Plan 
became evident, his podtkm against separate nq^otiations woukl 
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be vindicated and other Arab parties would again recognize 
Syria's oentrality, both requisites for the effective pursuit a 
comprehennve settlement. 

The point of Asad*s policy, easily missed, was to position 

Syria to rejoin a serious peace process if one seemed to be in the 
cards and Arab solidarity could be reconstructed. Despite a 
decade of tactical rejectionism. Svria had never abandoned the 
ultimate aim of attaining a political settlement. Syria was, after 
all, a party to the 1982 Fez Declaration, which expressed the 
Arab oHisensus on pursuing a peaceful settlement based on UN 
Resolution 242 and the estaMishment of a Palestinian state; in its 
aftermath, the Syrian information minister had reaffhmed 
Syria's willingness to sign a peace agreement if Israel withdrew to 
its 1967 borders. Asad also formally signed on to the Casablanca 
PNC resolution in which the PLO stated it would accept Israel in 
return for a Palestinian state. In the late 1 980s, Asad indicated to 
a number of U.S. delegations his readiness to make peace with 
Israel under the right circumstances.^ To be sure, if Syria were 
to participate in a peace settlement in which the Fez conditioiis 
were not met, the regime would be deprived of its role as the 
champion of Arab grievances, which is a crucial source of its 
legitimacy. If the only possible settlement is one that legitimizes 
Israel's conquests and confirms its dominance, Asad is likely to 
sec his historical role as the last keej>er of the Arab cause against 
the cafHtulationism of the other Arab leaders. But Syria basically 
carries the banner of ajust peace, not re|ectk)nism, and a settle- 
ment based on UN Resolution 242 would gamer Asad credit for 
having led the Arabs to an honorable peace that restored their 
dignity. 

Asad's conditions for a settlement remained largely un- 
changed at the beginning of 1990. Israel's withdrawal to the 
1967 lines was essential. Syria would not enter open-ended dis- 
cussions that held out litUe prospect of success. Rather, a proper 
**legal framework" had to be agreed upon: Israel had to demon- 
strate that it really wanted peace by accepting as a basis for 
negotiaticHis UN Resolution 242 and other resohidons dealing 
with the Palestinian right of return or compensation. Asad would 
not negotiate unless he believed that the Israelis were serious 
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about trading land tor peace or that the international situation 
was such that they oould be forced to do so . I f he is can t ious in this 
respect, it is because the politiiai costs of £ulure Itoould 
ddegitunize his regaat and, in showing that his strategy had 
readied a dead end, fud opposition, particulaxfy from Islamic 
fundamentalists. Because Asad believes it is a matter of honor to 
carry out the terms of agreements, he is all the more cautious in 
making such comniilnicnts. To those who ad\ ()caic that he enter 
into unconditional negotiatiooft or make a gesture like Sadat's 
trip to Jerusalem in Ofder to overcome the psychological barriers 
that Uock p r o gr e ss in reacfaii^ a settlement, he responds that 
Israel's concession to Egypt resulted from its interest in splitting 
the Arabs and that no such interest exists on the other fronts. 
Asad believed that negot ia t i ons must take place within the 

framework of an iiitci ihinoiial conference with PLC) and Stjviet 
participcition. While he did not exclude bilateral negotiations on 
purely bilateral matters under the umbrella of such a confer- 
ence, he maintained that "comprehensive" issues had to be de- 
cided by the Arab side collectively. Because he now had some 
cause to fear the imposition oia, U.S.-Soviet dcsl at his expense, 
he, lilce the Israelis, did not want a con fe rence that would simply 
legitimize a peace dictated by the superpowers. But since Isiael 
resisted all concessions, Asad believed Washington had to be 
prepared to play an active and even-handed role it such a conter- 
ence were to succeed. Asad also wanted superpower and UN 
guarantees that Israel would comply with its agreements, partic- 
ularly since any settlement was likely to be a phased one. Open 
and irondad guarantees, not toothless or private assurances, 
were essential A phased settlement would be acceptable so long 
as Syrian sovereignty over die Golan Heights was acknowledged. 
In return for a just s e td e m ent, a fuD peace was possiUe. FViend- 
ship could not be imposed, but as confidence built and Palestin- 
ian rights were acknowledged, the normalization ot relations 
could be expected to follow. These conditions were almost identi- 
cal to the world consensus, but far, indeed, from what Israel was 
prepared to accept 

The p rec ipi tous rise of war fever in the Middle £ast during 
the first hadftrf" 1990 shosved how qukiUy the political din^ 
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change in this volatile area. The decline of the Soviet Union, the 
influx of Soviet Jews into Israel, the growing fear among Ades- 
tinians that they would be expelled from the West Bank, the 
exchange of threats between Israel and Iraq over the use of 

weapons of mass destruction, the breakoff of the U.S.— PIO 
dialogue, and the rise of the hard-line Shamir government in 
Israel revived fears ol war and Israeli expansionism in Syria and 
the Arab world. Asad, in several apocalyptic speeches, reflected 
the new mood. He warned that the "new international order" 
threatened to **unleash wikl beasts" against the Arab world. 
Israd woukl find new oppcntunities for expansion while the 
Arabs were paralyzed by confusion and rivalry. But while Israd 
could inflict disaster on the Arabs, the Arabs could retaliate and, 
having more "human depth," prevail: "What is coming is not a 
limited danger but a danger of destiny.**^' 

There were indications, too, that Arab leaders were awaken- 
ing to the need for Arab solidarity in the face of common dan- 
gers and that the failure of bilateralism vindicated Asad in his 
insistence on a strong Arab stance as the key to a setdement 
While remaining at odds with the Syrian leader, Saddam Hus- 
sein of Iraq echoed his belief that Israel would only negotiate 
when the Arabs had militarv credibility. Syria supported Iraq in 
its war of rhetoric with Israel. The PLO. which considered the 
"dialogue" with Israel to have been aborted, reverted to pushing 
for an international conference. Asad declared that Arafat 
would be wdoome in Damascus. Washington's allies moved 
doser to the Syrian position too. Jordan's growing fear of Israd 
was leading it to seek protecticm under the umbfdla of Arab 
solidarity. Egypt warned die Isradis that it would not stand idle if 
Israel attacked Iraq (this was prior to the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait) and worked to bring about the Arab unity needed to 
play a strong hand in peace negotiations. Participants in the 1990 
Baghdad Summit spoke of the need for a new Arab order to 
guarantee "Arab national security" and affirmed the obligations 
oi the Arab states, including Egypt, under the Arab Defense 
Fact. A certain radkaUzation of Arab puUic ofwoion, fueled by 
the apparent £ulure of the U.S.-brokered peace process, was 
apparent. But Asad refused to attend the Baghdad Summit, 
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evidence that the Syrian-lraqi rivalry continued to poison the 
waters of Arab solidarity. 

The Shamir government* which was formed In mid-1990 
and was perhaps the most rig^t-wing government in Israefs 
history, returned to power many of the same men who were 
responsible for the 1 982 invasion of Lebanon, most notably Ariel 
Sharon and Ratacl Kitan. The inclusion m the governing coali- 
tion ot a parly that opcnlv called for the expulsion of Palestinians 
from the occupied territories greatly intensified Arab fears. 
Throu^out the Arab world, Shamir's new government was seen 

as a war cabinet Shamir assured the Arabs that Israel harbored 
no aggressive designs and called upon Asad to come to Israel to 
negotiate peace. He also asserted that the Middle East conflict 

was between the Arab states and Israel, intending thereby to 
exclude the PLO as a partv to negotiations. Svrians took this as a 
bid by Shamir for a separate peace settlemeni at the e\j)cnsc of 
the Palestmians/"* Although Asad used the occasion to signal to 
Arafat that Syria* too, could make a separate deal with Israel, he 
is unlikely to permit Syria's conllia with Israel to be separated 
£rom the Mestinian issue. 

The Iraqp invasion of Kuwait in Av^^ust 1990 gave another 
shake to the Middle East kaleidoscope and had nugor conse- 
quences for the Syrian- Israeli conflict. Israel was initially relieved 
of pressures to negotiate a settlement: The emerging Arab soli- 
darity was shattered, as Iraq replaced Israel as the imniediate 
security threat to the Arab states, and the United Sutes was 
diverted from the p>eace process. Syria's stand against Iraq was 
motivated in pm by Asad's Strategy in the Arab-Israeh coofhct: 
He gambled that any soiutkm to the InKp oocupadoo of Kuwait 
would have 10 be followed by a sohition to the Israeli occupation 
of Arab bindft TYits is one more piece of evidenoe diat Asad, far 
from being a pan-Arab revolutionary, is essentially a conserva- 
tive-minded backer ot the status quo state system in the Middle 
East. His cautious outlook and limited goals were retlected in his 
reaction to Saddam's invasion: It had, he declared, jeopardized 
Syria's security by initiating a regional war into which Israel 
might be drawn, and it had imdermined the principle of the 
inadmissibility of aoquhring territory by force— the very prind- 
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pie the Arabs dted to justify their claims to lands lost to IsraeL 
Aaad's status quo policy, together with Syria's and Israel's com- 
mon £ear of Iraq, could generate a perception of shared interests 
£ivorahle to the peace process. Asad's unwillingness to aUow 
Saddam Hussein to drag Syria into a wider Arab-Israefi war, 
even if Israel had responded to Iraqi missile strikes, should give 
Israel greater confidence that Syria's ambitions are limited. The 
apparent resurrecdon of the Egypdan-Syrian-Saudi axis, which 
pursued a peace settlement in the 1970s, may also favor the 
peace process. But this was a high-risk strategy for Asad: It was 
very unpopular at home, where Saddam Hussein was seen as a 
hero of Arab nationalism. In appearing to put his personal and 
regime interests ahead of pan-Arab cmcems, Asad risked what 
legitimacy his regime retains. 

In July 1991, Asad accepted U.S. proposals for a peace 
conference, making major concessions on the procedural ar- 
rangements Syria has traditionally demanded. Syria would enter 
into bilateral negotiations as opposed to paitkapating in nqpotia- 
tions as part of a united Arab ddegation; the United Nations 
would have a minimal tcHc; and the full conference would con- 
vene only sporadically. U.S. assurances that it viewed the UN 
land-for-peace resolutions as the basis for a settlement and re- 
jected the Israeli annexation of the Golan Heights gave Syria 
reason to hope that if bilateral negotiations deadlocked, the full 
conference would be reconvened and the United States would 
play a role in pushing Israel toward an acceptable position. 

Asad has invested so much political capital in his rapproche- 
ment with the United States and therevivalof the peace process 
that further risks seemed preferable to the costs of failure. His 
procedural rigidity was always rooted in his fear of separate 
deals being struck in bilateral negotiations; he may have calcu- 
lated that he now has less reason to fear exclusion from negotia- 
Uons and a separate peace setdement by Jordan and the PLO, 
given Syria's greater standing and the diminished stature of 
these parties as a result oi the Persian Gulf War. Asad does not 
want Syria to be Uamed for any failure of the peace process and 
painted as a re^cmal bully that must be dealt with in the same 
way as Saddam Hussein's Iraq was. Rather, his move puts the ball 
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in Israels court. So far, Israel appears unprepared to satisfy 
Syrians conditions for a settlement: The Shamir government 
denied that UN Rewhitkm 242 applies to the Golan Heights, 
assured Mtders that Itrad wiD never withdraw, and oommitted 
itself to new housing designed to double the Isradi population 
there. If Israel refuses to budge in its attitude toward Syria. Asad 
is likely lo retreat from his position of moderation, and this 
unprecedented opporiunitv to settle the Arab-Israeli conflict 
will end, once more, at a dangerous impasse. 
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SYRIA AND THE SUPERPOWERS 



Although the Svriaii-lsraeli conflict has been confined for the 
most part to the immediate region, Hafiz al-Asad has never lost 
^ sight of the broader global context within which the dispute is 
embedded. He recognizes the necessity of mobiliiing all avail- 
able icsouives within die regional enviitminent In su 
goals, but he also knows that Syria cannot fight Israel or, equally 
important, make peace with it, without superpower involvement. 
For most of his rule. Asad has expertly exploited C-old War 
tensions to Svria's advantage, relying on Soviet iniliiarw eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic assistance to enable him to build his 
country into a major r^onal power. Without that backing, Syria 
could not have supfiorted so large a military machine and couki 
not have sustained its ambitknis regional policies. But the worid 
has entered a period of tumultuous and dramatk change, the 
many consequences of which are not yet fully apparent. What is 
clear is thai nianv of Asad's inveterate assumptions about a 
relativelv stable liijx^lar world in which he could manipulate 
superpower rivalries to Syria's benefit no longer hold true. 

Since the mid-1980s, Soviet policy toward the Middle Fast 
has undergone a major shift, the many effects of which have 
been magnified by the Soviet Union's sharply H^wiwig gfabal 
power and growing preoccupation with its own severe internal 
proUems. l^haqM no country stands to be so affected by this 
shift as Syria. At the same time that drcumstanoes within the 
Soviet Union have forced it to disengage from the Middle East, 
Moscow has sought to cooperate constructively with the West in 
resolving the region s disputes. In effect, the Middle East has 
ceased to be a zone ot confrontation in which the superpowers 
compete in a zero-sum game and their cheats and proxies can 
exploit Cold War tensicms. The crisis brought on by Iraq's inva- 
sion of Kuwait in August 1990 underlined how the end of the 
Gold War has radically and dramatically transformed super- 
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power reiations ia the Middle East; Not only was the Soviet 
Unkm poweikss to oi^nte the depkiyinent of U^^ 
Bernan Gulf, h acdvdy supported U^. otyectives and cooper- 
ated with the UN Secufily Gouncfl m trying to end the Iraqi 
occupation. It is possible that this first pjost-CoId War crisis will 
be a historic turning point, out of which may be fashioned a 
framework for the resohition of other regional disputes. T he 
Helsinki Summit between presidents Bu&h and Gorbachev in 
September 1990 shoived that the United States ivasatleaslbegin- 
viag to reoognlae the benefits of mdiiding the Soviet Unkm in 
future efforts to resolve the Arah-IsraeH dispute. 

At the same time, U.S.— Syrian relations have improved, 
despite Washington's entirely appropriate concerns about the 
Asad regime's human rights record. The two governments have 
worked closely on the issue of Lebanon and have a common, if 
not completely identical, interest in the overthrow of Saddam 
Hussein. Secretary of State James Baker's visit to Damascus in 
September 1990, and the meeting between presidents Bush and 
Asad in Geneva in Nomnber 1990, underlined the importance 

that both Washington and Damascus attach to developing a 
t loser relationship. In sum. by early 1991 the global climate had. 
in many respects, never been better for ajoint superpower eitort 
to solve the conflict. 

THE SOVIET UNION AND SYRIA 
Ongbis €f Uie Saokt-^frian BdaikmMp 

Historically, Soviet policy toward the Middle East has been 
shaped more by geostrategic considerations than by ideological 
ones. Because of the the Middle East's proximity, the Soviet 

Union has traditionally considered the region to be a key element 
in its defense perimeter. Moscow's primary goal, until verv re- 
cently, was to prevent intervention by a rival power in the coun- 
tries along its southern flank and to nourish a friendly local 
environment, a formidable challenge given the numerous op- 
portunities Ibr Western invoUement afforded by the multitude 
of conflicts and the existenoe of some two^hirds of the world's 
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proven oil reserves within the region. ^ The Arab-Israeli conflict 
has, for most of the post- World War II period, provided Moscow 
with its main opening in the region: Soviet influence is largely 
based on its consistent political and nuMtary support for the Arab 
position. M^thin the Middle East, Syria has been one of the Scvviet 
Union's principal points o€ access and one of its closest aliies mce 
the earlv 1970s (Iraq has been its other major client). This 
continues to be the case, despite the upheaval within the Eastern 
bloc and despite strong indications recently that the relationship 
has lost some of its value to Moscow. 

The Syrian-Soviet relati(»iship has evolved almost entirely 
within the context of the Arab-Israeli dispute. Brom Syria's per- 
spective, the alliance is based solely <m its need for mifitary, 
diplomatic, and economic support. With the exception of a 
shared anupaihy toward Western imperialism, there is no partic- 
ular ideological sympathy, no natural kinship, and no tradition 
of cultural interaction with the Soviet Union to nourish and 
sustain the f riendship otherwise. Syria's Communist parties have 
always been small and lack influence in a country where most of 
the population is Muslim and where capitalist instincts and en- 
trepreneurial skills are hi^^y devek^>ed, notwithstandti^ the 
Ba*tlii regime's quasi-socialist economic policies. Nonetheless, it 
is largely Soviet backing that has permitted Asad to transform 
Svria from a weak countrv into a major regional power whose 
interests must be accommodated to some degree. 

Despite the closeness of their relationship, Syria and the 
Soviet Union have not always agreed with one another, and Syria 
has demmistiated its independence on numerous occasions (a 
Soviet joke has it that the Asad regime accepts everything £pom 
Moscow except advice). However, because both sides needed one 
another, they were careful not to let differences of opinion 
threaten the relationship. Although the dependencies are mu- 
tual, thev have seldom been symmetrical. Understandably, the 
Asad regime is currently much more concerned about how reli- 
able an ally the Soviet Union is than vice versa — ^in sharp contrast 
to the 1970s, when the roles were reversed. 

Mor to the mid-1950s, the Soviet Union was less interested 
in what happened in die Arab world than in the neighboring 
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counuies of lurkey, Iran, and Atghanistan. But it could not 
Ignore efforts by the West to sponsor a military alliance in die 
region through the Baghdad BKt, whkh it vieufcd at a dan- 
gerout cxtenakm of NATO into its southern periphery. Conse- 
quendy, it joined with Egypt and Syria to undmnine the creaticm 
of an aUiance that Arab nationalists considered a means of per- 
petuating Western imperialist control of the region. S\Tia 
favored a neutralist foreign policy but was driven to seek support 
from the Soviet Union primarily out ot defensive considerations: 
To the north lay Turkey, a powerful NATO member and dose 
American ally; to its east and south lay Hashemite Iraq and 
Jordan, which were doady aligned with Britain; to its west lay 
freewheeling Ldianon, a haven for antiregime Syrian cxfles and 
where the United States intervened militarily in 1958; and, most 
important, to the southwest la\ Israel, with which there were 
frequent border skirmishes. Syria tirst purchased arms f rom the 
Eastern bloc in 1955, which accentuated Western fears about 
growing So\'iet influence in the region. To counter the perceived 
direat, the United States covertly backed antireginie elements in 
Syria and prodded lluiey to initiate military maneuvers along 
^rria's holder. These threats hdghtened Syria's sense of vul- 
nerability and pushed it further into the arms of the Soviet 
Union, which seized Lhc opportunity to sell Damascus more 
weapons and to sign a major economic assistance and tethmcal 
cooperation agreement with the Syrians in October 1957. 

Soviet-Syrian ties blossomed after the Ba*thi revolution in 
1963 and flourished after 1966, when the radical neo-Ba*th 
came to power. The left-wing regime of Salah Jadid moved Syria 
doser to the Soviet Union than ever before, and, for the first 
time, a strong element of ideological affinity linked the two 
governments, although Moscow reportedly had certain misgiv- 
ings about Jadid's recklessness. Jadid fashioned an authoritarian 
one-part V state, which advocated the region's revolutionary 
transformation and called for the overthrow of conservative pro- 
Western monarchical regimes. Syria's economv was transformed 
aiooff nominally socialist lines, and an am^?ittwif nrosram of 
rapid industrialization, agrarian reform, and infrastructural de- 
vdopment was init ia l ed with large-scale as s i stance f ro m Moscow 
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(Soviet help was especially important in the £uphrates dam 
project, oil devebfHnent, and port and railway oonstnictioa). 

After eadi Syria's nuy<»* wars with Israel, Soviet inv^^ 
ment increased sharply. Following its stunning defeat in 1967, 
Syria was forced to rebaild its armed forces almost completely, a 
task that could onlv have been accomplished with massive Soviet 
assistance. For Moscow, the investment seemed worthwhile; The 
Jadid regime broke off diplomatic relations with the United 
States and several other Western countries after the war and 
offered itself as a loey ally in the very heart of the Middle East. 

The Asad Regime 

Initially, Moscow was concerned about Asad's assumption of 
power in 1970 since it was known that he had misgivings about 
Syria's growing dependence on the Soviet Union and was re- 
puted to be an independent-minded nationalist who always 
placed self-interest alx]'veideok>gy. Although Asad did not favor 
sucii dose ties to Moscow as Jadid, he recognized that Soviet 
support was indispensable to achieving his goal of redaiming die 
Golan Heights. He th e r efo re moved quickly to reassure Moscow 
about his intentions when he visited the Soviet Union in Febru- 
arv 1971, shortly after coming to power. As a result, the coup 
hardly disrupted relations at all: The volume of bilateral ex- 
changes and economic activity with the Eastern bloc grew signifi- 
candy, and several arms deals were concluded in 197 1 and I972< 
The Soviet Union soon came to prefer the cautious and predict- 
aUe Asad to his predecessor. 

The turning point in Soviet-Syrkm relations occurred after 
Egypt expelled some 15,000 Soviet advisers and technicians in 
July 1972, dealing a severe blow to Moscow's plans and prestige 
in the region. Until then, the Soviets had clearly regarded Syria 
as secondary to Egypt, the pivotal state in the Arab world. Svria 
became the main Soviet point of entry to the region after the 
breach with Sadat. One of Moscow's objectives in building ties 
with Syria was to obtain port facilities for its naval aquadroo in 
the Mediterranean. Another was to make Syria a showcase, so as 
to demonstrate the benefits of Moscow's backing to other durd 
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world stales and restore the Soviet Union's image in the Middle 
The October War and Its Aftermath 

Despite the Soviet Union's growing intlueiu e, it was never able to 
dissuade Syria from pursuing anv course of action that it 
deemed to be in its national interest From the beginning of his 
rule, Asad was determined to regaia the Golan Heights. To this 
end, be began devising secret war plans with Egypt early in 197 1. 
After Uie faihire of the Nixon-Brezhnev summit oonferenoe in 
June 197S to devise a plan to break tlie deadlock in the region, 
Asad gave up aD hope that the occupied territories oouki be 
recovered by peaceful means. The Soviet Union was not in favor 
of war, which it leared would hinder detente and possibly lead to 
a confrontation with the United States in the region. However, to 
retain its influence with Egy pt and Syria, it had to l>e responsive 
ID their requests for weapons. Once the war began, Moscow tried 
to contain the fighting and end the hostilities, but it oouki not sit 
badt and see its alhes su£fer another defeat. Consequently, it 
aiilifiied massive quantities of anns to the legion an^ 
Soviet personnd to olfersbdvioe and suppost. After Israri rccaf^ 
tured the Golan Heights and began advancing across the prewar 
cease-fire line toward Damascus, Moscow placed several air- 
borne divisions on full alert and informed Washington that it 
would deiend the Syrian capitaL 

The war ended the stalemate and set n^pKiadons between 
die Arabs and Israetts in motion. The Soviet Umon £mored the 
convening of an inte rn a t io nal con fe rence to be diahrcd by both 
superpoivm under the aegis of the United Nations to hammer 
out a comprehenshFe settlement. However, Soviet pressure on 
Syria to participate in the planned Geneva Conference — in 
whic h Moscow hoped to play a major role — was to no avail, and in 
December 1^73 Asad announced that he would not attend. One 
of tlie Soviet Union's chief concerns was that it would be excluded 
from the peace process and tliat Syria wouki foUow Egypt's lead 
and participate in U.S.'-sponsored negotiations. It did not op* 
pose the U .S.-mediated Isradi-Egyptian and Isradi-Syrian dli- 
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engagement agreements — signed in January 1974 and May 
1974, respectively — which defused the risk of military con&cm- 
tation in the regicm and which it hoped might eventuaUy lead to a 
comprehensive settlement. But the disengagement agreements 
confirmed that the United States was better positioned to act as a 
peace broker, and the prospect that it might achieve a Pax Ameri- 
cana in the region was disquieting to Moscow. Reconvening the 
Geneva Conference and building a multilateral peace process 
was the most obviom way to forestall this possibility and ensure 
that the Soviet Union would have a role to play. 

Moscow's desire to internationalize the peace process — that 
is to say, to secure a role for itself — heightened as Egypt moved 
out of its orbit and Asad expressed a desire to improve Syria's ties 
with the United States. After Syria ngned the disen^gement 
agreement with Israd, President Richard M. Nix<m visited 
mascus, and diplomatic relations, which had been severed in 
1967, were restored in June 1974. But the honeymoon did not 
last long: Asad soon recognized that Washington was investing 
its energy in brokering another separate Egyptian-Israeli agree- 
ment Asad*s opposition to separate deab, whidi split Arab 
ranks, further soured his relations with Sadat and created a 
convergence between Syrian and Soviet interests. During a vint 
to Moscow in September 1974, Asad came around to the Soviet 
position favoring the reconvening of the Geneva Conference. 

The U.S.— mediated second Egyptian- Israeli disengage- 
ment agreement of September 1975, which Damascus and 
Moscow both opposed, led to a sharp deterioration in U.S.- 
Syrian relaticms. At the same time, the agreement once again 
suggested that the United States alone could persuade Israd to 
make concesmns. In March 1976, Egypt formally abrogated its 
1971 Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation with the Soviet 
Union, ending two decades of close ties. Syria's assessment that 
the Egyptian-Israeli deal left it exposed and weakened the Arab 
positioa pushed Damascus even closer to Moscow, which now saw 
Syria as pivotal to its Middle £ast policy. In Ckitober 1975, Asad 
once again visited the Soviet ca{»tal, where his request for more 
arms was favorably received. 
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Thi Lebatuu CwU War 

The TTiuTiial depeiulencc between Syria and the Soviet Union, 
which grew as tgypl pursued a separate peace settlement with 
Israel under U.S. auftpko, did not preclude the rise of serious 
differeoGes between them. Syria's interwitioci in Lebanon, in 
particuhu; created tension. Initially, the Asad regime's attempts 
to defuse the worsening situation in Lebanon in 1975 met with 
Moscow's approval, since Syria had aMgned itself with the PLC 
and ihc lef lists. Damascus and Moscow shared the view that ihe 
strife in Lebanon was the result of a U.S. -supported Zionist plot 
to divide the Arabs and provide cover for a separate t.g\ ptian- 
Israeli deal. But when Svria intervened militarily m June 1 976, it 
did so to prevent the PLO> Muslim leftist alliance from defeating 
the Christian rightists. The ensuing oonlrontation between its 
allies placed the Soviet Union in an awkward position, and, in 
July, Leonid I. Breihnev sent a letter to Asad that strongly 
criddaed the intenmtioa and threatened sanctions if Syria did 
iioi withdraw. The Soviet Union also temporarily stopped arms 
deliveries. Asad Ignored tfie reprimand, but at the same time he 
was careful to avoid an open break. Graduallv, the Soviet Union, 
recognizing that it could not push the Syrian regime to act 
against what it perceixed to be its vital interests, came to accept 
Syria's role in Lebanon. 

Thi Impact of Camp David 

Jimmy Carter^s assumption the presidency in 1977 revived 
hopes that the Geneva Conference would be reconvened and 
that the Soviet Union would be permitted to take on a more 

important role in resolving the Arab- Israeli dispute. A joint 
U.S. -Soviet statement issued by Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
and Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromvko in October 1977 
clearly expressed a change in attitude on the part of Washington 
regarding Soviet involvement, but this proved unsustainable in 
the £ace of Ofqposition from Israel and the U .S. Jewish commu- 
nity. In any event, Syria's hopes collapsed with Sada^s trip to 
Jerusalem in 1977, which accentuated its sense of isolation. Asad 
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concluded that Syria would have to confront Israel on its own, 
but this required a massive arms buildup, which could only be 
achieved with Soviet assistance. As a result, Syria's reliance on the 
Soviet Union increased significandy. Moscow, in turn, viewed 

Sadat's trip and its aftermath as an opportunity to exploit Arab 
rage and win Arab support, primarily through the Front for 
Steadfastness and Confrontation, which was formed at summits 
in Tripoli in December 1977 and in Algiers in February 1978. 

The Soviet Union had wanted to formalize its relations wiA 
Syria since the early i970s, but Asad, ever mindful o£ his natioa- 
alist credentials, was loath to s^ a treaty that might compromise 
Syria's independence. However, as the balance of power in the 
Syrian-Soviet relationship shifted in Moscow's favor in the late 
1970s — when the Asad regime found itself facing Israel alone, in 
conflict with Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, and the PLO, bogged down in 
Lebanon, and severely shaken by widespread internal opposi- 
tion — his reluctance dissipated. Asad pressed for closer ties dur- 
ing his visit to Moscow in October 1979, at which time the Soviets 
fmgave $500 millioii of Syria's debt and the two countries con- 
duded their largest arms deal to date. Subsequently, Syria re- 
ceived approximately 1 ,400 tanks (including advanced T-72s), 
200 combat aircraft (including MIG-25s), 2,000 armored vehi- 
cles, and 1,700 artillery pieces. One measure of how far Svria 
had strayed from its anti-imperialist path, and how dependent it 
had become on Moscow's goodwill, was its failure, along with a 
very small number of other countries, to criticize the Soviet 
inva»on of Afg^ianistan in Decembo* 1979. 

The Treaty Friendship and Cooperation 

In light of the two countries' close relations at the time, the 
twenty-year Treaty of friendship and Cooperation that Syria 
and the Soviet Union signed in October 1980 almost seemed a 
formality. However, they interpreted the treaty somewhat differ- 
ently: Syria considered it to be a oMnmitment by the Soviet 
Union to guarantee its security, which would enaUe it to pursue 
its regional policies more bc^dly, whereas the Soviet Union saw 
the treaty a vehicle £nr crisis managemfOit and downplayed its 
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bilateral aspects.^ I he treaty was put to the test twice within the 
foUowing WL monthit. In November 1980, Syria threatened to 
invade Jordan to destroy Muslim Brotherhood sanctuaries, 
Moscow, fearing that hostilities would provoke Israeli interven- 

tion and another war it did not want, worked hard to contain the 
crisis. The missile crisis in Lebanf)n in April 1981 again brought 
Syria and Israel close to a war the Soviet Union did not want. 

When the United States and Israel signed a Memorandum 
of Strategic Understanding in November 1981, Syria sought to 
upgrade its relatMMis with the Soviet Union as a countertialance. 
But the Soviets did not want a strategic alliance and were reluc- 
tant to sign a deiense pact with a country that seemed to flirt so 
readily with military conlrontation. ^ One of Syria's greatest frus- 
trations was that, notwithstanding its treaty with the Soviet 
Union* its relatkmship with its superpower patron was noc the 
equal of its adversary's relationship wfeh the United States. Cer- 
tainly Moscow was not as generous financially as Washington. 
From Damascus's perspective, the United States had given Israel 
carte blanche and demonstrated extreme reluctance to criticize 
its ally or even to apply minimal pressure on it. The United Stales 
also appeared willing to deliver unKmifcd quantities of the most 
advanced weapons in its arsenal to Israel and always seemed to 
comply with Israel's requests— in comparison, the Soviet Unkm 
must, at times, have seemed niggardly and uncooperadve. 



The Lekmtte War 

When Israel invaded Lebanon in 1982 and confronted Syria, the 
Soviet Uiiion provicled the Asad regime with military and politi- 
cal support but was "extraordinarily passive"^ as Israel trounced 
the Syrians: Within a matter of days, Syria lost 85 MIG fighters, 

350 tanks, and 19 SAM batteries. Far from removing Syria from 
the military equation, however, Israel's invasion of Lebanon 
forced the Asad regime to embark on an unprecedented military 
buildup and drove it even further into the arms of the So\det 
Unioo, which was doeptf ooncemed that the fulure of its 
weapom might tanush its reputation and afndd that Washington 
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might use its military presence in Lebanon as a spruq;board to 
expand its influence in the regicHi. 

Between June 1982 and April 1983, the Soviet Union deliv- 
ered some 800 T-72 tanks, 160 fighter aircraft (induding ad- 
vanced MIG-23S and MIG-27s). SAM-5s, SAM-6s, SAM-9s, and 
SSC-1 and SS-21 missiles, as well as trucks, armored personnel 
carriers, guns, and rocket launchers.'' Yuri Andropov, who suc- 
ceeded Brezhnev as general secretary of the Communist party in 
November 1982, opened a new era in Soviet-Syrian ties, favoring 
closer military cooperation with Syria than any of his prede- 
cessors and agreeing to provide it with weapons that had new 
befcHre been made available to a third worid country. The SS-2 1 , 
a new generation surface-to-surface missile that was far more 
accurate and effective than Syria's existing Scud missiles, had 
only been placed in service in the Soviet Union in 1982. The 
SSC-1, a long-range antiship missile, gready improved Syria's 
coastal defenses. What attracted most attention, however, was the 
deployment of sophisticated kmg-range, high-altitude SAM-5s, 
which had never before been shipped outside of the Soviet 
Union. The SAM-5s constituted the backbone of an elaborate, 
integrated Soviet-built air defense system that also inchided 
other types of missiles, advanced radar, and electronic jamming 
devices. However, the technological sophistication of much of the 
new equipment required an expanded Soviet presence, both to 
operate the new systems and to train Syrians in their use. Be- 
tween 1982 and 1984, the number of Soviet advisers in Syria 
increased horn 2,500 to over 5,000. In return for supf^ying 
Syria with these advanced weapons, particularly the SAM-Ss, the 
Soviet Union demanded greater control over their me. The 
massive arms buildup between 1982 and 1984 therefore 
changed the relationship between the two countries. Because the 
air defense system and long-range missile batteries depended on 
Soviet personnel, Syria "could no longer consider starting hostil- 
ities as it had done in 1973."^ Syria was a more formidable 
military adversary and better defended than ever before, but the 
Asad regime had k)tt some <^ its freedoin of action. Nonethdess, 
the massive infusion of arms, in ccsyunctkm with Soviet hints 
that it mig^t come to Syria's aid if Israel attacked, boosted Asad's 
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confkieiice and helped Syria to recover from its defeat in 
Lebanon and regain its stature as a nuyor regional power. The 
r^ime £dt idrong enoi^ to block the 1962 Reagan peace 1^ 
and undermine the 1983 Israeli-Lebanese Accord. 

Syria's subsequent efforts to reestablish its influence in 
Lebanon were expi t'sscd in policies thai made the Soviet Union 
nervous, however. Guerrilla attacks on Israeli forces in Le[)anon 
from Syrian-controlled areas threatened to provoke another 
military contlagratioa. ihe Soviet Union was also very con- 
cerned about the possibility of a confrontation between Syria or 
its Lebanese and Mestinian imndes and the West, particularly 
the United States, whidi was becoming increasingly involved in 
bacldng Re s i d e nt AndnGcmayel. While Moscow did not v»ant to 

see an expanded U.S. presence in the region, neither did it want 
a showdown between the I nited Slates and Svria. The Soviet 
Union was iheretore greath relieved when the Multinational 
Force was withdrawn and the Israeli-Lebanese Accord was abro- 
gated in early 1984. 

Another source of tenuon between the Soviet Unicm and 
Syria was the latter's stormy relationship with the PLO, especially 
afiber the 1982 war, when Asad sponsored a rdidlion of dissident 
Rdestinians against Arafat. The Syrian-PLO and intra-PLO dis- 
putes posed a major dilemma for the Soviet Union, since both 
S\ ria and the PLO were important allies. It tried to maintain 
good relations with both .\sad and Arafat while urging recon- 
ciliation and PLO unity. I he Asad regime paid no attention, for 
years, diiSferences b et w e en Syria and the PLQ r em a ined a source 
of friction b e tw een Damascus and Moscow. 

When Yuri Andropov died in February 1984, Syria lost a 
good friend urbo had promoted dose military cooperation and 
who had been exceptionally generous with arms dehvenes, in 
both qualitative and quantitative terms. Konstantin Uhernenko, 
his successor, was not as sympathetic or responsive and tried to 
broaden the Soviet Union's interests in the Middle East. Indeed, 
the Soviet Union made a number of moves in the region that 
w e re disquieting to Syria and underlined Moscow's determina- 
tion not to invest all of its energies in its relationship with the 
Asad regime. In July 1984, it issued a peace plan that supported 
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ONdfederation between Jordan, which it was actively courting, 
and a Balestmian state. In the same mcMith, U 
matk relations with Egypt, which Syria was stiD ostracizing be- 
cause of its separait peace treatv with Israel. In September, the 
Soviet and Israeli foreign ministers met at the United Nations in 
New York, and the following month the Iraqi foreign minister 
visited Moscow. In October, Gromyko met Arafat in Berlin (this 
was the first meeting between the Mestinian leader and a high- 
ranlong Soviet official in two years). When Asad visited Moscow 
that month, the Soviets tried to persuade him to reconcile with 
Jordan, Egypt, and the PLO. However, the changes that oc- 
curred during Chernenko's brief tenure were insignificant in 
comparison with those initiated by Mikhail S. Gorbachev, who 
became general secretary of the Soviet Communist party in 
March 1985.' 

The Gorbachev Era 

The Soviet l^nion has long advocated a peaceful solution to the 
Arab-Israeli dispute and has connstently and frequently coun- 
seled Syria and all other parties in the regkm to use maximum 
restraint in their dealings with one another. But Gorfoadiev has 

stated his preference for a negotiated settlement with more 
forcefulness and conviction than anv of his predecessors and has 
urged Syria to seek a political solution to the conflict. The Soviet 
Union cUd not even oppose Yitzhak Shamir's plan for Palestinian 
elections (perhaps bcoaise it was sure the plan would £ul). Under 
Gorbachev's leadership, the Soviet Union has sought coopera- 
tion rather than confrontation with the United States and has 
presented itsell as a torce for moderation in the Middle East in 
order to play a more influential role in the region. As part of this 
strategy, it has significantly broadened its diplomatic contacts 
with conservadve Arab states, particularlv Egypt, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, the United Arab £niirates, and Oman. 
To Asad's constematkm, Goihadiev has also opened a dialogue 
and promoted bilateral contacts with Israel These signifiranf 
diifts in Soviet Middle Esot policy have seriously shaken the 
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foundadoDs of Syria's strategic paradigm and compeUed it to 
reasKss its own regional policies. 

Eduard A. Sharardnadie, then the Soviet foreign minister, 
made the most comprehensive and cxplidt statement of Soviet 
policv with regard to die Middle East conflict in February 1989, 
during a trip to S\ i id. jordan. Egypt, Iraq, and Iran. The fact 
that She\ardnad/c dclivcrt-d his iniporianl address in Egypt, 
from which the Soviets h.id been exf>elled in 1972, and not in 
Svria, its closest aiiy, underlined Moscow's desire to broaden its 
Middle Eastern reach beyond Syria. Shevardnadze suggested 
that the superpowers abandon their policy of trying to exclude 
one another from the region In favor of constructive coopera- 
tion for the sake of peace and tranquifity." He conceded that the 
Soviet Union had no magic formula for resolving the dispute and 
did not ol ter universal remedies. Nevertheless, his speech was a 
striking i eniinder of the constructive role the Soviet Union could 
play in bringing peace to the region. No recent U.S. administra- 
tkm has stated its vision for the region with such clarity, frank- 
ness, and breadth. 

Shevardnadze observed that the ccmflict, when st r ip ped of 
"distorted ideas and hypertrophied emotions,'' was about "what 
should be done to ensure that two peoples can live in one com- 
mon historical homeland. " .\ peacef ul resolution required Pal- 
estinian self-determuiation. the return of Arab territory seized 
in 1967. and guarantees ot Israel's right to a "secure existence 
within recognized border s ' No party could achieve its goals 
through force, the use of which would inevitably lead to increas- 
ingly bloody and destructive wars. Noting pointedly that the 
B^&ktte East is a "museum of lost civilizations,'' Shevardnadze 
warned that without a comprdiennve and peaceful solution to 
the dispute, Israel and its neighbors could follow the same pre- 
dictable path of nuclear escalation as the sup)erj>owers, with the 
result that "future archaeologists will find vet another laser of 
buried civilization in the Near East." Sorneiiiiug could be learned 
from the Soviet Union's cxporience, he said, about the conse- 
quences of '^dogmatic approaches and the over-ideologization of 
inter-state rebtkms." The world was changing rapidly, but in the 
Middk East "inaiiythiiik as before, that everythii^ can be solved 
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with the help of arms." Indeed, the global disarmament process 
couki come to a standstiU because <^ the arms race in the Middle 
East, where military expenditures totaled $59 btOioii in 1987. 
During the last decade the region had spent $600 failUon on the 
military (a good deal of it in the Soviet Union). Only NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact had spent more, but in both of these alliances, 
Shevardnadze noted, "an understanding of the danger of being 
armed to the teeth is taking root," whereas "in the Near East 
... the false idea that is today being rejected everywhere still 
predominates: the more arms, the more rdiable the security." 
Vihii 25,000 tanks, 4,000 combat aircraft, and 7 million pcopk 
under arms, the Middle East's military might far exceeded its 
real global economic and demographic weight. The states of the 
region could not "set themselves against universal human inter- 
ests ' or impede global disarmament. Accordingly, the search for 
a solution to the region's problems had to be internationalized. 
The Soviet for^^n minister, listing the rqgpkmal conflicts where 
there had been progress toward a settlement or where there had 
been efforts to begin or to keep alive a dialogue— in Afghanistan, 
the Bersian Gulf, southern Africa, Cambodia, Central America, 
the Western Sahara, the Korean Peninstila, and Cyprus — asked 
provocatively: "Will the Near East really lag behind the times and 
drop out of the general tendency of world politics?" 

According to Shevardnadze, the Soviet posiuon was that the 
Middle East dispute, like ail regional conflicts, could only be 
resolved through the balancing of interests. The parties to the 
Middle East conflict could find much that was instructive in the 
experience of others. Regional confticts dsewhere suggested 
three useful principles for resolving the Middle East problem. 
First, a dialogue had to be arranged and assisted by iniermedi- 
aries, which could be the United Nations, groups of countries, or 
individual states. Second, the withdrawal of forces by a state 
involved in a conflict had to be accompanied by political treaty 
obligations safeguarding its interests. Finally, agreements had to 
be backed up by superpower guarantees and monitored by the 
United Naticms. Shevardnadze noted that there had never been 
such wide international agreemmit that the Arab-Isr%li conflict 
had to be settled by peaceful means and observed that the UN 
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General Assembly, the permanent members ot the UN Security 
Council, the £ur(^an Communily, and the Arab states all 
favored the canveiiiii|^ of an imei'iiatiooal conference only Is- 
rael opposed dus. The Soviet Unioa bd i eyed it was possible **to 
oompfle a package of obligations and verification measures that 
[could] satisfy the most exacting requirements and create the 
necessary conviction that security is safeguarded" for all parties. 
Mutual on-site inspections, international verification mecha- 
nisms, explicit, commiunents by all parties not to encourage 
terrorism or subversion against one another either directly or 

zoiies and demilitariKd or reduced-fbroe zones ooukladl help to 
aileviale security Gonoeru. The present situation oouU noc 00^ 
dnue^-there was no alternative to reconciliation and a peaceful 

settlement. 

Because the Aral)-Israeli conflict is exceptionally complex and 
intractable and mvolves so many parties, Shevardnadze continued, 
"its ioiution nuist be aU-embincing, based on a multilateral diar 
kigue and on negotiations at several levels simultaneously." For this 
reascUt it was die Soviet Unions finn oinmion that a settl^^ 
should be ap proached "^throug^ cofcctivc luinuauonal efforis." 
The form and content of an international conference, and the 
question of who should participate, remained to be discussed, 
preferabh through "flexible and multichannel mechanisms.** 
Shevardnadze proposed that preparations for such a conference 
be conducted through informal discussions amon^ the five per- 
manent members of the UN Security Council and through bilat- 
eral midtilafieral dialogoe among all interested parties* 
either directly or thxou^ intermediaries. The main task at this 
stage was to create an instrument for a settlement, not to elabo- 
rate its parameters. The Soviet foreign nunister also called on the 
UN secretary general to appoint a special representaUve on the 
Near East, who would be involved in preparing the conference. 
Shevardnadze insisted Israel had nothing to fear from such a 
conference: Its security, far from being diminished, would be 
enhanced as the security of the other states in the region in- 
creased. Although the idea of an international conference was 
not highly regarded within Israd, the Soviet Union believed such 
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a forum offered "the chance of a historic compromise between 
the Arabs and the Israelis." Furthermore, if Inrad agreed to 
participate in an international confeicnce and to enter into a 
dialogue with the PLC, the Soviet Union would ratote full 

diplomatic relations with it* 

Soukt Opposition to Syria's Strategic Parity Policy 

In theory, the Soviet Union and Syria see eye-to-cye on the 
desirability of convening an international conference under the 
auspices of the UN Security Council. They also daim to hold 
similar positions on a wide range of other regional issues. Nev- 
ertheless, Syria has felt the effects of the Soviet Union's internal 
traiisfoi Illation and global policy shifts uiuicr Ciorbachev per- 
haps more acutelv than any other state in the region, simply 
because it is Moscow s principal ally there and depends so heavily 
on the Soviet Union for its credibility as a major regional power, 
in the past four years, the Soviet Union has made it dear to Syria 
that there are limits to its badung and that it opposes the Asad 
regime's central strate|^ doctrine. During a visit by Asad to 
Moscow in April 1987, Gorbachev indicated that he would not 
support Syria's quest for strategic parity with Israel and openly 
urged Asad to seek a political solution to the conflict, remarking 
pointedly that "the reliance on military force in settling the Arab- 
Israeli oonflia has completely lost its credibility."^ Syria has 
consisiendy argued that no durable and just peace can be 
achieved between the Arabs and Israelis so long as the former 
negotiate from a position of military weakness or inferiority. 
Since the Asad regime's goal of achieving military parity with 
Israel has depended wholly on the Soviet Union, Gorbachev's 
public admonition was extremely significant and could not have 
been welcome. 

The Soviets warned Syria that efforts to achie\ e parity will 
not succeed: Israel would strike preemptively long before Syria 
attained its goal and, with its firm U^. support, would come out 
ahead in any arms race. On the other hand, the Sonets indicated 
their wilUngness to assist Syria in modernizing its armed forces to 
achieve a credibfe defensive capability. Aooording to this doc- 
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trine of "reasonabk deiensive sufficiency," the Soviets will pro- 
vide Syria with the nieaiis to deter Israd from atta^^ 
win not support any Syrian attempt to launch a Kvar. Thus» 
Mbtoowr has not supplied Syria with certain types o£ offensive 
weapons (the advanced surfaoe-to-surfaoe SS-2S missile, for ex- 
amplc). It has also been unwilling to pio\ idc arms in the quan- 
tities Syria wants and has insisted on stiffer payment terms. But 
there is little danger that it will cut off deliveries altogether — 
Syria will comiaue to be one of its principal clients for arms and 
to receive s<Hne of the most sophisticated weapons in the Soviet 
arsenal Between 1962 and 1989, die Soviet Unkm ddneied $14 
liillioa of military equipment to Syria. However, shipments have 
steadily dedined since the masnve buildup following the 1982 
war. The Soviet Union asserts that this decline, and the with- 
drawal of Soviet militar) advisers and technicians, is primarily 
attributable to the end of a delivery cycle and the completion of 
contracts. 

The Soviet Union's recent willingness to discuss its differ^ 
enoes with Syria in public has also been disconcerting to the Asad 
r^irae, whose credibility as a mayor military power in the region 
rests in part on the perception that it has Moscow's firm backing. 
On September 18, 1989, Alexsandr Zotov, the Soviet ambas- 
sador to Syria, stated during a news conference that Syria's 
requests for militarv aid for the next five vears were being "scru- 
tinized critically" and that "if there are any changes, they will be 
in favor of reductions" because "the Syrian government*s ability 
to pay is not unlimited," He added, pointedly, that hitherto Syria 
had pod for its weapons ''maybe not to the fiiU cxtenL** ^® Glea^ 
Moscow was serving notice that there w ere limits to its genero si ty 
and that it expected to be paid for the arms it delivered. Syria 
reportedly owes its patron $15 billion, a debt that cannot be 
ignored given the magnitude of the Soviet Union's current eco- 
nomic problems. 

Zotov omfirmed during an interview in November 1989 
diat Moscow was enooittagiiig Syria 10 give up its goal of military 
parity with Israel Once Syria attained reasonabfe defensive suf- 
ficiency, it would have ''the capability to inflict unacceptable 
lossei^ on an at taf k w ' and make Israd ''think twice** about going 
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to war. ' ' But he reiterated that the Soviet Union had to take into 
consideratkm Syria's ability to pay for sophisticated weapons. 
This was hardly the sort of remark Asad wanted to hear. Two 
days after Zotov's interview appeared in the Washington Posi, he 
held a nevrs conference in Damascus, during which he accased 
the Western press of trving to disturb g<K)d relations between 
Svria and the Soviet Union b\ distorting facts and by deliberately 
highlighting certain points of his interview and ignoring others. 
The Soviet Union, he affirmed, fully intended to fulfill its com- 
mitments to Syria by providing it with the means to guarantee its 
security — Syria had a r^ht to obtain the weapons it needed in 
order not to be in a weak position in talks with Israd. Zotov also 
denied reports that Moscow was asking Syria to repay its debts in 
hard currency.'^ Nevertheless, the Soviet ambassador's com- 
ments in the Post were surely intentional and must have been 
troubling to the Syrian government. 

The Immigratum Issue 

The Asad regime is also concerned about the improvement in 
Soviet-Israeli relations under Gorbachev, which is an essential 

component of Moscow's efforts to play a more mfluential role in 
the region and to present itself as a peacemaker. Although the 
Soviet- Israeli rapprochement began before Gorbachev came to 
office, efforts to rebuild the relationship have expanded consid- 
erably during his tenure. During Asad's visit to Moscow in April 
1987, Gorbachev remarked that the absence of dipkMnatic rda^ 
tions between the Soviet Unitm ^d Israel was '^abnormal" Nu- 
merous direct high-level contacts have occurred between the two 
countries since February 1989, when Shevardnadze met Moshe 
Arens, the Israeli foreign minister, in Cairo. These culminated 
in a meeting between Gorbachev and the Israeli ministers of 
finance and science in Moscow in September 1990, the first 
meeting between a Soviet leader and Israeli cabinet members 
since relations were severed in 1967. In December 1990, the 
United States helped to arrange a meeting between She- 
vardnadze and Prime Minister Shamir in Washington. Although 
Moscow has said it win not restore fuH dipkmiatk rdatkim m 
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Israel participates in an international peace conference and be- 
gins talking to the PIX), it agreed to reestablish consular ties on 
September 30, 1990. It has also demonstrated its desire for 
wanner ties by permittiiig ditM fli|^ between Moscow 
Aviv as of October 1990 and, particularly, by allowing a huge 
exodus of Soviet jews to Israel. 

One consc(|uence ol llic Soviet Union's political liberaliza- 
tion under Gorbachev has bc"cn the casing ot emigration rcstric- 
tions for Soviet citizens. Since \hv desire to emigrate has been 
especially strong among Jews* who face rising anti-Semitism and 
seek sreaier cooiKMnic ^ HM M W 'i M pifift abroad, tbii^ ooenlnff of 
doors has had a direct impact on die Middle East, especially since 
September 1989, when die Bush administration, citing human- 
itarian, financial, political, and bureaucratic concerns, imposed 
an annual c eiling of 50,000 on the number of Soviet refugees it 
would adniit to the United States. Bai ringanv changes in Soviet 
emigration or U^. immigration policies, over the next decade 
hundreds of thousands of Jews who might have entered the 

United States %viU be diverted to Israel Only 2300 Soviet Jews 
immigrated to lirael in 1988andsome 13,000 did so in 1989, but 
approx i mately 200,000 arrived in 1990, and as many as 800,000 
are expected in the next two years. The demographic and pdid- 

cal implications of this wave of immigration cannot be under- 
stated: It is possible that Israel's Jewish population will nici ease 
bv 25 percent. Prime Minister Shamir fed Arab fears when he 
remarked that a "big l&raeU would be necessary to accommodate 
these immigrants. The Arab world grew alarmed that Palestin- 
ians would be cxpelied fhmi the ocaipied terrilorks to male v^ 
for Soviet Jews. Antbs also feared that cokmizatkm of the West 
Bank by Soviet Jews would preclude the territory's eventual 
return to Arab control as part of a peace settlement. 

For Syria, the issue caused pariicuiai anguish and embar- 
rassment. Here was its principal backer opening its doors wide so 
that its citizens cxnild freelv emigrate to Israel, whicli had ex- 
pelled the Pdlestiniaosaad refused to allow them to return. Here 
was its friend and proleclor supplying its foremost adversary 
with the demognqdnc means to alter the oiltural and political 
landscape of the occupied tenritorks forever. In Syria's eyes, the 
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Soviet Unkm was providing Israel with the means to ensure the 
continued superiority of its human and technologicai resource 
base. Neverthdess»publk criticism of the Soviet Union has been 

extremely restrained because Syria cannot afford to antagonize 
its patron at the moment. Much of S\ ria"s .tni^cr was aimed, 
instead, at the United States, which was attacked lor imposing 
immigration quotas and for providing financial assistance for the 
settlement of Soviet Jews in IsraeL Indeed, the regime went out 
of its way to excuse the Soviet Uniofi, which it portrayed as a 
victim: "TTie Western powers in general and the United States in 
particular applied intense pressure on the USSR and East Euro- 
p>ean states to make them allow massive Jewish immigration to 
occupied Palestine under the pretext of upholding human 
rights. . . . The Americans and their allies dosed their doors to 
Jewish immigrants as part of the Ztooist scheme to Judaize the 
occupied 'territories and establish Greater Israel.**" Another 
curious canard that found its way into the S\ rian media was that 
"the Sov iet Jews are neither Israehtes nor Senutes. . . . They are 
the remains of the Khazars . . . from the Far East." 

Syria communicated its concern over the changes in the 
Soviet Union's attitude toward Israel and sought reassurances 
from Moscow, particulariy regarding the settlement of Soviet 
Jews in the occu})ied territories. On February 8, 1990, Ambas- 
sador Zolov issued a statement affirming the Soviet Union's 
strong objection to the settlement of Jewish emigrants trom the 
Soviet Union on occupied Arab territory, which he termed "a 
crude violaticHi of international law and [a] blatant defiance of 
the United Nattons." However, Zotov also made it dear that 
Moscow would not terminate Jewish emigration, which was per- 
mitted under legislation that gives all Soviet citizens, regardless 
of race or religion, the right to enter and leave the country. Two 
davs later, the So\ iet Foreign Ministrv issued a statement assert- 
ing that settling immigrants in the occupied territories conflicted 
with international law and impeded efforts to resolve the Arab- 
Israeli oonflkL The ministry had earlier eommimicated its posi- 
tkm on this matter to the Israefi government (on January 29) and 
did so to Arab governments on Mardi 12, the eve of an Arab 
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League Council session in Tunis. Zotov reiterated the Soviet 
po s ition on April 19. 

The emigratioa issue was one of the main topics disaisscd 
duringBresidentAHKlV visit to Moscow at the end of April 1990 
(and was h^ on the agenda during Pkesident Mubaiak*s visit 
shortly afterward). Gorbachev conceded that the problem had to 
be seen in the context of Arab rights, not just human rights in 
general, and stated that the rights of certain people should not 
be guaranteed at the expense of others. In response to the 
universal and extreme alarm within the Arab world ofver the 
immigration issue, Goriiachev, at the conclusion of his summit 
meetingwith Fkesident Bush in June 1990, threatened to restria 
Jewish emigration from the Soviet Union unless Israel gave 
assurances that Soviet Jews would not be settled in the occupied 
territories. The United States also expressed its opposition to the 
seitlementof Soviet jews in the occupied territories. Initially, the 
Likud government, which assumed power in Israel shortly after 
the summit, was reluctant to give such assurances to the super- 
powers and asserted that, although it was not its policy to settle 
Soviet immigrants in the territories, Israel was a free country in 
whidi Jews could live where diey wished. The appointment of 
the hawkish Ariel Sharon, who fovors greatly expanding Jewish 
setdement of the West Bank, as housin^^ minister with special 
rcsfXJnsibilities for absorbing and settling Soviet Jews, aroused 
fears that manv of the new innnigranis would be steered into the 
occupied territories. The Shamir government is aware that the 
Soviet Union is reluctant to restria emigration, which would 
harm rdations with Washington a w i trutfk* rhf<*if^ fot* the 
passage of a tradehiU gnmdng it most-fovored-nation stabis with 
die United States. Nevertheles, in June 1990 it offered ambig- 
uous a ss u ra n ces that Soviet Jews would not be seeded in die 
occupied territories. 

The Intact tf thi Uphioval m Easkm Europe 

The collapse of the Communist regimes of Eastern Europe has 
also had far-reaching co n s eq u en ces for Syria. Since the 
mid^l950s, the Eastern European countries have been unwaver- 
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ing supporters of the Arab cause, providing arms, nuKtary ad- 
vice, guerrilla training, dif^matic support, and ecxmomic and 
tedinical assistance. Syria, as one of Moscow's closest allies in the 

region, had especially close links with these regimes. In the 
mid-1980s, there were an estimated 1,600 to 2,000 Eastern Eu- 
ropean economic advisers in Syria, and the Asad regime's vast 
state security apparatus also relied heavily on assistance from 
several hundred Eastern bloc advisers.'^ Eastern European 
countries have played a major role in Syria's economic devdc^ 
ment, helping to build oil refineries, phosphate plants, and a 
steel rolling mill, among numerous other factories, and assisdng 
in land reclamation and power projects. By 1984, some 200 
industrial plants and other eomomic projects had been com- 
plefied with Eastern bloc assistance, and another 50 were under- 
way. Eastern European universities and specialized training 
institutes educated thousands of Syrians every year. Despite 
these close ties, the Eastern European countries took only 12 
percent of Syria's exports and provided only 9 percent of its 
imports in 1988. 

The collapse of the Eastern European regimes will have 
bothpohtkalandeconomkcosts toSyria^Snce 1989,Huii^^ 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria have restored the dipb- 
madc relations thev severed with Israel following the 1967 war. 
East Germany's apolo^^ to Israel for the Holocaust and its unifica- 
tion with West Germany in October 1990 signified the loss of 
another important ally. The creation of multiparty democracies in 
Eastern Europe has been accompanied by a major rraKgnmrnf in 
dieirforeignpolides and by a strong urge to repudiate die friend- 
ships formed by die totally discredited anden regimes. To people 
who are enjoying their first taste d freedom in 40 years, maintain- 
ing a close friendship with the Asad regime must seem distasteful: 
In many respects, it resembles the regimes they have just cast off, 
and they do not need to be reminded that it uncritically esuoUed the 
dubious accompKshnients of the dictatmshqis that oppressed 
them. In addttkxu as the Eastern European countries embrace 
caqiitalism, dieir trade with Syria will probably dedine sharply. 
Why should then- consumers purchaK inferior Syrian goods 
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foisted upon them as a result oi polihcally expedient barter deals 
when they ha^ acxess to Western products? 

Without a doubt, the Syrian regime's base of intematioiial 
support has been severdy eroded over the last two years. Asad,in 

a key speech on March 8, 1 990, commemorating the anniversary 
of the Ba'thi revolution, admitted as much, noting that "unfold- 
ing worldwide developments present[ed] the Arabs with new 
and heavy burdens " and that "Israel has become the mam bene- 
ficiary among aU world nations from the international changes 
which have taken place." He complained that '*the 7^f^ are 
active everywhere" in the socialist countries. Had anyone pre- 
dicted ten yean ago that "Zionism . . . would attain the present 
position in the socialist bloc countries, we would have considered 
him to be unrealistic and unsound, and we would have expressed 
our astonishment and utter rejec tion of such a possibility. ' Wisl- 
fullv. and without risk oi contradiction, he lamented; "How 
different is the situation today from yesterday!" 

Tk§ Siak if Smfki-Syrian Maiions 

Syria has gone out of its way to demonstrate that its relations with 
the Soviet Union are on a solid footing, despite afl of the recent 

changes in the Eastern bloc. Asad, in his March 8, 1990, speech, 
accused Syria's enemies of engaging in wishful thinking when 
the\ claimed that its relations with the Soviet Union h.id deterio- 
rated. On the contrary, the relationship was "as firm as it has 
alwaysbeen.'* A week later, Asad reiterated this point: The Soviet 
Union was 'Hhe firm friend oi Syria and the Arab nation*' and 
"no weakness or slackness** had occurred in their relations, The 
Syrians, he said* were not a people who would **sacrifice their 
friendship or act in an ungrateful manner** toward a country that 
had extended its support and had alwas s stood by them. ' The 
charge that Svria's adversaries were trying to drive a wedge 
between the two countries was a persistent theme in the Syrian 
media. Such efforts were futile: The friendship, after many 
tests, was 'immune to sabotage.**^ After Asad's visit to Moscow 
that firing, a ndio ooinmentary trumpeted that Western circles 
which resented Syrian-Soviet ties had once again been "disap- 
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pointed." Those who had "wagered on an unraveling of . . . ties 
have been di«lhiaioned>"^^ For their part, the Soviets charac- 
terized tfaenr lebtkms with Syria, ''a strong and reliable partnei^ 
with which there was '*a hig^ levd of understanding,** as ''cxeni- 
plarv"" and ""a model of Third World country relations.**** 

Ill Liuth, links between the Soviet Union and Svria arc bliW 
close, and neither Moscow nor Damascus has shown any signs of 
abandoning their friendship. The Soviet Union still counts Syria 
as its main partner in the Middle East. Nevertheless, the relation- 
ship has changed fundamentally since Gorbachev came to 
power. The dissohitkm of the Soviet £m|Mre in Eastern Europe, 
the negotiation <rfarms reductiop ay cements, the emeiynce of 
a reunified Germany, the assertion d nationalism in the Baltics 
and other peripheral Soviet republics, the restructuring of the 
Soviet economic and political svstems to avert their collapse — 
these, and other vexing problems, preoccupy the Soviet leader- 
ship. Syria's relative importance on the Soviet agenda has inevita- 
bly slipped. Furthermore, Soviet repositioning within the Middle 
East has reduced Syria's maneuverability. Indeed, Asad must 
have contemplated the possibility that the Soviet Union may yet 
sacrifice Syrian interests in peace negotiations or downgrade 

relations in favor of greater uitluence with Iran, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, and even Israel. 

Even so. the Soviet Union has an interest in plaving a major 
role in any peace process, and, as things stand, Syria is still 
essential to that goal. Syria also provides the Soviet Union with 
port fariKties for its Mediterranean fleet. But in this changed 
world, what else does Syria offer that cannot be obtained mote 
abundandy or more easfly from any number of other Middle 
Eastern states? Asad must have been shaken by the suddenness 
and apparent lack of hesitation with which the Soviet Union 
relinquished its interests in Eastern Europe in pursuit of other 
goals. If Gorbachev could let the Warsaw I^ct (and possiblv even 
the Soviet Union) disintegrate, if he could stand passively by (or, 
even worse, nod approving) as friendly Communist regimes 
collapsed throt]^;hout Eastern Europe, if he couid contemplate 
die possibility of a reunited Germany within NATO, he certainly 
was iK>t going to come to the Asad r^ime's definise. Asad kiiQws 
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that he can no longer count on the Soviet Union but, more 
seriously, so does Israel. And Asad must also realize that Gor- 
bachev is move interetted in building good relations with the 
United States and the West than with maintaining stroi^ links 
with Syria. He has imdoubcedly considered the implications of 
the Soviet Union siding with the United States against Saddam 
Hussein, an old ally, when Iraq invaded Kuwait. Would the 
Soviets also cut off Svria's arms supply if it tried lu reclaim the 
Golan Heights? So Jong as doubts exist about how reliable a 
patron and protector the Soviet Union will be, the credibiUty of 
Syria's war option is oonsideTably diminished. 

Since Soiviet commitments to Syria's security are dearly 
weaker than they were a decade ago, Asad has to be more 
cautious in dealing widi Israel and the United States. This is 
especially true because the Soviet Union is no longer able or 
willing to contiont the West in Europe, the Middle East, or 
anywhere else. In some resjjects, there are no longer two sup>er- 
powwcrs: There is one great power and one middle-level one. 
Accordingly, the United States can now deal with the Arab- 
Isnieh omflkt on its cwm merits, instead of refhKXing it throu|^ 
the prism of the Gold Wur. This is a time of extraordinary 
opportunity: The United Stales and Israel can safely bring the 
Soviet Union into the peace process, confident that it will play a 
constructive role. In many respects, the global environment has 
never been so favorable for resolving the Arab-Israeli dispute as 
it is now. But tor this to happen, Syria and the United States will 
first iiave to oweicome a legacy <)f mutual suspkion and mistr^ 

TH£ UNITED S lATES AND SYRIA 

Historically, U.S. interests in the Middle East have mchided the 

protection oi Israel, support for niodcraLe Arab allies, unim- 
peded access to petroleum, and the exclusion of Soviet influence. 
American policymakers have generally viewed the radical na- 
tionalism of Syria as a threat to these goals which had to be 
contained, rather than an expression of legitimate interests 
which should be aooommodated. After the 1975 war, when the 
United Stales became acthrdy engaged in the peace process, it 
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came to realize that Syria was too important a participant in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict to ignore. Later, when it attempted to work 
around Syria, its Middle East dipknnacy langui^ed. For its part, 
Syria views the United States with amlnvaknce: Although die 
United States is the main backer of Israel, it is also the one power 
that can restrain Israel and broker a peace settlement. Asad 
clearlv recognizes the importance of maintaining relations with 
Washington. Thus, both the United States and Syria have discov- 
ered that, whether they like it or not, the success of their policies 
in the region hinges, to some degree, on the other. 

The Roots of U.S.— Syrian Hostility 

Syria's world-view has been shaped by a profound sense of hav- 
ing been victimized by Western imperialism. As a result, Syria 
associated itself with the so-called anti-imperialist camp and 
kx>ked to the Soviet Union for material support against Western 
and Israeli threats. To be sure, the earliest U.S.— Syrian contacts, 
before Washii^ton assumed a significant in the area, were 
positive: At <xie time, Syrians even expressed a desire that the 
post— World War I mandate for Syria be given to the United 
States. But once it showed its support for Israel, the United States 
quicklv replaced France and Britain as Syria's main antagonist. 
The formative experiences of the current Syrian political elite 
occurred during the 1930s, against a backdrop of U.S. sup{K)rt 
for Israel and interventioii in the Middle Esal against Syrian 
interests. As early as 1943, the founders of the Ba*th party 
protested against U.S. support for Zicmist setdement in Bal- 
estine. During die £isenhower administratton, Washington 
viewed Middle East issues through the lens of the East-West 
conflict; consequently, it focused on harnessing the Arab states 
to the anti-Soviet Baghdad Pact and Central Treaty Organization 
(CENTO). Most Syrians, conunitted to the concept of nonalign- 
ment, perceived these schemes as imperialistic plots to maintain 
Western dominance at the expense of Arab naticHialism. The 
&te of the Western aOtance system turned on the strugg^ for 
influence over Syria between pro-Western Iraq and Nasserite 
Egypt, and on several oocamis Western intelligence agendes 
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iotervened covertly, attempting to shift Syria's iniernal balance 
of power. Once Syria, with Soviet support, joined the Arab na- 
tionalist camp, the United States and Britain intervened mil- 
itarihr ^galnar Arab natioiialists in Ii 'f^ n^wi and lordan. tried, 
under die Eisenhofwer Doctrine, to "quarantine" Syrian radical- 

ism, and sponsored a CIA aticnipt m 1957 to subvert the Na- 
tional Front government in which the Ba'th party was a leading 
member.^ 

Th$ Jokhsm AhMttnAm mud ^ 1967 War 

When the Ba*tlii rq^jme came to power in 1963, it was already 
hostile to the United States and the West Hoivever, the 1967 

Arab- Israeli war greatly increased the animosity between Da- 
mascus and Washington. Syria severed its diplomatic relations 
with the United Slates during the war, and not until January 
1974 did the State Departraeni open an interests section in the 
Syrian capital. During the crios that led to the war, ihresident 
Lyndon fi. Johnson, afraid that an Isradi attadt m^t tr^rger 
Soviet interventkm, which would require a U^ response, pub- 
lidy urged Isradi restraint. But Syria bdieved die U.S. govern- 
ment was secretly encouraging Israd and had delayed a UN 
Securitv Council meeting until Israel could complete its con- 
quest of the Golan Heights. Johnson accepted Israel's assurances 
that 11 would be willing to exchange the occupied territories for 
peace with the Arabs and, on this basis, strongly supported it in 
its victory. The United States soon became IsraeFs main arms 
supplier, abandoning its policy of maintaining a local arms bal- 
ance in fiwor of one h a rking Isradi military su per i oi Ity Radical 
Ba*thi doctrine held that the United States, as die head of the 
world's imperialist bloc, was organically linked to Israel. From 
this {>erspective, Israel was seen as a regional surrogate for the 
United States, in turn for which Washington was providing the 
strategic depth required for Israel's survival. The Arab-Israeli 
conflict was part at a wider struggle between imp>erialists and 
Arab nadonalists, a struggle mandated by oil and strategic loca- 
tiocu Before the 1967 war, Syrian radicab asserted that the impe- 
rialists would use Israd to maintain their interests in the region 
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SO kmg as the Arabs were reluctant to launch a war of resistance. 
Afterward, they changed thdr tune: It was because the Arabs 
had challenged Western ocmtrol of their resources that the impe- 
rialists had unleashed Israel in a bid u> destroy the progressive 
Arab regimes and instill a sense of perman^t inferiority in the 
Arab people.^* 

The Nixon Administraiion 

The first direct confrontation between the Ba*thi regime and 
Washingtxm came during the 1970 ''Black September^ crisis in 
Jordan. Richard Nixxm came to office viewing the Arab-Isradi 
ooollict largely in die context of the U.S.— Soviet power balance. 
He feared it could spark a superpower confrontation, while the 
State Department believed that U.S. support for Israel was radi- 
calizing the Middle East, polarizing it between pro- Western and 
Soviet-backed forces and strengthening the latter.^ Nixon saw 
the Palestinians and Syria's radical Ba*thi leaders, whom he 
regarded as Soviet surrogates and extremists, as special threats 
to U.S. interests. In response, the United States put fonvard the 
Rogers Plan, which ¥fas essentially based on UN Resolution 242 
and called tor a full" (including normalization of relations) 
peace settlement from the Arabs in exchange for "substantial" 
Israeli withdrawal to the 1967 lines. Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers agreed with the Arab position that a peace settlement 
should not "reflea the weight of conquest*' Egypt simply wanted 
to end the state of war. But Israel rgecfeed the plan, and Syria, 
whidb was totaUy rgectionist at this time, denounced it as a pk^ 
to split Egypt from die Arabs. Ncmethdfess, Egypt and Israel 
were eventually persuaded to accept the essence of the plan as 
part of the 1970 cease-fire agreement ending the war of attrition 
along the Suez Canal — a move widely criticized by Arab radicals 
as implying Egyptian acceptance of Israel. By this time, however, 
Washington was moving toward an alternative policy espoused 
by Henry Kissinger, then the national security adviser. Kissinger 
was not in hvcfr of the attempt to broker a 2424)ased peace 
settlement, arguing that full withdrawal was incompotiUe with 
Israd's'security. He bdieved that Israd was a strategic asset, and. 
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as such, should be kept stronger than the Arabs, who would 
come to realize that reliance on Soviet anns could only lead to 
failure. Once the Arabs understood that only the United States 
could broker a peace settlement, Soviet mfliicnce in the area 
would wane. Kissinger'scritidsin of Rogers to Israeli ambassador 
Rabin, and Nixon's efforts to court Jewish voters in his 1972 
reek'ciion campaign, seiu tlie message LhaL Israel need not take 
the Rogers Plan seriously.^** 

The Jordanian crisis seemed to vindicate Kissinger's view. 
TTie crisis was precipitated by hostilities between the PLO, sym- 
bol of the rewolittkmary ldn» fostered by the Arab-1^^ 
flict, and the pro- Western Jordanian mooardiy. When Syrian 
armored forces went to the aid oftheMestinians» King Hussein 
called for hdp. Wisshington saw a Soviet surrogate chidlenging a 
Western-backed regime. This was vet another test of U.S. cred- 
ibilitv. Although Syria was acting on its own agenda — the radical 
Ba th's ideological commitment to the Palestinian resistance and 
pan-Arab revolution^and probably ignored Soviet counsels of 
moderation, Kissinger believed that the Soviets had failed to live 
up to their obligation under dtente to restrain their dicnt. The 
Soth Fleet was dispatched to the area, but the United States was 
not well portioned to intervene and asked Israd to mobilize in its 
stead for a possible intervention. The combined U.S.— Israeli 
threat emboldened King Hussein and deterred Asad, tlien the 
Svrian minister of defense, from committing air support for 
Syrian armored f orces, thus exposing them to losses from Jorda- 
nian air attacks. Svrian forces withdrew from Jordan, enabling it 
ID smash the PiX> forces. This, combined with the death of 
Nasser and Asad's ousting (rf^ the radical Ba*thists, which was a 
direa outcome of the oisis, seemed to check the threat of radi- 
caWgaiiwi in the Arab world. Gratitude toward Israel for its help 
in the crisis erased Washington's irritation over its earlier rejec- 
tion of the Rogers Plan. 

The lesson drawn in Washington was that Israeli power, 
backed 1^ U.S. arms, couid be relied upon to protect U.S. inter- 
ests against Soviet dicnts and erode Soviet influence in the area. 
Butif Syria had not pulled back, and if Israel had intervened, the 
outcome could have been very different The United States was 
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committed to neutralizing Egypt and the Soviet Union as re- 
skmal actors, but ance it lacked the amventkmal capabilities to 
intervene even against Syria, this could presumably only hsKve 
been accomplished through nuclear brinkmanship. Washington 

had acted without consulting area experts, in the absence of any 
communication whatsoever with Syria, and with little considera- 
tion of diplomatic options.^* The success in Jordan bred compla- 
cency and encouraged the belief that mihtary power alone could 
stabilize the area. Indeed, Kissinger aimed for what he later 
called a **CQmplete frustration*' of the Arabs, such that they 
would have to break with the Soviets and accept the cadstenceGf 
Israel.^ Thus, Washington neglected Sadat's diplomatic initia- 
tives, even after he expelled Soviet military advisers, as it had 
demanded. The Egyptian leader came to believe that the United 
States would do nothing until the Arabs showed they could fight. 
As he began to consider taking military action, the Soviets agreed 
to provide Egypt with the military aid it needed. Syria, which had 
announced its acceptance of UN Resdution 242 in 1972 to no 
avail, joined ^^l^t with the backing of Saudi Arabia, which had 
grown increasingly pessimistic about U.S. difdomacy. The result 
was the 1973 war, which jeopardized detente, strained the Atlan- 
dc alliance, and precipitated a serious energy crisis.^^ 

Syrian leaders believed the Arabs' credible military chal- 
lenge to Israel in the 1973 war and the subsequent rise of Arab 
<»1 power might lead to adiveigence in Israeli and U.S. interests 
and give the Arabs new leverage over the United Stales. Al- 
though massive U.S. arms ^pments during the war had alknved 
Israd to reverse the Syrian advances and keep its grip on the 
Golan Heights, Damascus hoped that Washington might still 
pressure Israel to withdraw from the territories it had occupied 
in 1 967 in order to protect its own stake in the Middle East and to 
remove a major cause of instability in the region. At this junc- 
ture, Syria renewed diplomadc relations with the United States 
and accepted Kissinger's mediation in the Gi^an Heights disen- 
gagement n^odations. 

From the outbreak of the 197S war, Kissinger's primary 
goals were to enhance U.S. power in the Middle East at the 
expense of the Soviet Union and to protect the security of Israd. 
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But the war created grave diknimas for U^. policymakers. Israel 
had to be proteded, but niMpiaHflrd support for it would un- 
leash an oil embargo and a storm d anti-Americanism from 
which the Soviets could benefit. Kissinger also understood that 
the war had rendered his previous policy obsolete: Israeli miK- 
lai y mi^hi was noi enough to maintain the peace and ihe "no 
war— no peace ' situation had become intolera[)le to the Arabs. A 
stable Middle Last in w hich Israel would be sate and U.S. inter- 
ests protected had to be built on at least a partial peace settle- 
ment, which entailed making some concessions to Arab interests. 
If the United States were able to broker such a settlement, Soviet 
infhienoe would be dedsh^ tolled badL With these thoughts in 
mind, Kissinger favored a stalemate in the war, since this pre- 
sented the best opportunity for negotiating a compromise settle- 
ment. Although the Arabs could not be allowed to win with tlieir 
Soviet arms, neither did he want a total Israeli victory. Thus, the 
United States briefly delayed arms shipments to Israel and inter- 
vened at the war's concKision to prevent the destruction of 
Egypt's Third Army in the Sinai. The United States souf^t to 
demonstrate that it was committed to Israeli security but not to 
an Israeli victory over the Arabs. 

Kissinger's postwar strategy was to establish the United 
States as the only reliable mediator between the Arabs and Israel. 
As Israel's arms supplier and banker, the United States alone 
could win conf essions from Israel. Kissinger also sought to de- 
fuse the international pressures the war had created for the 
rapid completion of a comprdiensive 242-based settlement.^^ 
Instead of conveniii^ an international oonfierence in which the 
Soviets would have a role, he would conduct bilateral dipbmacy. 
He would avoid presenting any plan for a compre h ensive peace 
setdement and the resolution of the Palestinian issue. Rather, he 
would work on peripheral issues, def using the militarv threat bv 
negotiating disenga|E^ement agreements and stretching out the 
setdement process, resisting any atteinpt to link its phases with 
the fmal outcome. Meanwhile, Kissinger led the Arabs to believe 
he £avoied a comprehensive setdement, and Nixon made private 
commitments to the Arab leaders to work for the impfementa- 
tkm of UN Resolution 242. ^vwcver, Kissinger refused to guar- 
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antee the outOMne of negotiatkms and told the Israelis that the 
purpose of making small concessions was to avoid the ones 
that a cc»mprehensive settlement would entaiL A key to his overaU 
strategy was the building of a new position for the United States 
in the Arab world based on an alliance with Egypt, which seemed 
to be the Arab state most prepared to reach a settlement with 
Israel and which, Kissinger believed, the rest of the Arab world 
would have to follow. This meant that Sadat's needs had to be 
satisfied to some extent while, at the same time, he had to be 
detached from those who insisted on a comprehensive peace 
settlonent that induded a Baiestmian state and total Isradi with- 
drawal from the occupied territmes. If Syria could not be 
brought to accept less dian a comprehensive settlement, Egypt 
would be encouraged to proceed unilaterally. 

Kissinger's strategy was first evident in the Egvptian-Israeli 
disengagement negotiations. Allegedly, he twice vetoed Israeli 
concessions (offers to withdraw to the Sinai passes) on the 
grounds that they would whet Syria's appetite for similar omces- 
aons. Moreover, he bdieved Isiad should be seen to budge only 
under intmse U.S. pressure.^ During his first meeting with 
Asad in December 1973, Kissinger deflected the Syrian leader^s 
queries about why Palestinian rights were not on the agenda of 
the proposed international peace conference and whether the 
United States was in favor of a land for peace settlement. 
Kissinger said that he could not guarantee the outcome of nego- 
tiations, but he indicated that an Israeli withdrawal would come 
in several sitage$ and that, eventually, the peace process would 
deal with all issues. Resident Nixon later txM Asad that the U.S. 
ahn was to push the Isradis back step by step on the Golan until 
they tumbled over into Israel.'* But Kissinger apparendy tried to 
discourage Nixon from giving Asad firm assurances, and after 
Gerald R. Ford became president, he told Syria that Nixon's 
commitments did not bind the new administration." 

Kissinger's actiKXis cast doubt on whether he aimed to 
achieve the momentum that would lead to a comprehensive 
settlement Neverdidess, he recognized that the paotial peace 
settlement he wanted would get nowhere without Syria. There- 
fore, he invested a great deal of energy in lHt>kering the 1974 
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Syrian-Israeli military disengagement on the Golan. Syria had to 
be given aoraething comparable to Egypt's fim military disen- 
gagement akog the Suez Canal if the credibility of the United 
States as a mediator was to be established. Achieving a perma- 
nent end to the oil embargo depended on this. Moreover, if 
Sadat was seen to be lou tar out in front of Svria, he would be 
accused of pursuing a separate peace settlement and conse- 
quently isolated in the Aral) world. Sadat's policv had to be given 
a "radical anchor." Once Syria reached an agreement with Israel, 
this fvoiild legitimize and give crucial momentum to the peace 
process (iesired by the moderate Arabs and seal American domi- 
nation of Middle Eastern diplomacy. However, although die 
Israelis had understood the advantages of condKadng Sadat, 
Kissinger had to applv intense pressure on them to make conces- 
sions to Asad. He argued that it was in Israel's interest to protect 
Sadat and w arned that the f ailure of the peace process could lead 
to renewed warfare, which would benefit, the Soviet Union, possi- 
bly involve Egypt, and increase pressure for an imposed settle- 
ment. Eventually, Nixon turned the fmandal screws on Israel by 
asking for an accounting of all ofiBdal aid and tax-free private 
oontributioiis. Kisiinger^s diplomatic virtuosity was, of course, 
crucial to the successful outcome. His method was to elidt pro- 
posals from each side and then try to bridge them by explaining 
the consequences of failure to agree and by emphasizing the 
opportunities for peace. Onlv in the end did he present a U.S. 
proposal. His diplomatic creativity was crucial in circumventing 
obstacles. For example, at one point the negotiations threatened 
to collapse because Asad refused to comply with a last-minute 
Israeli demand that he pubfidy guarantee there would be no 
Bilestinian guerrilla operations from the Golan. Kissinger got 
the Israelis to accept a formula under which the United States, 
with Asad's private commitment in hand, would inform Israel 
that it interpreted the accord to prohibit such raids. Asad has 
scrupulously held to this commitment. Kissinger's success in 
convincing the Syrian leadership that he was acting as a fair 
broker was also crucial to the success of the negotiations. For 
their part, once the Syriam omunitted themselves to Kissinger's 
shuttle dqilomacy, diey were invested in the U.S. peace process. 
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They urged Kissinger to play an active mediating role, rather 
than simply ccMiveymg the Israeli positkm, and made important 
concessicms to amvince the United States that Syria was not an 
obstacle to peace and wanted the process to be earned beyond a 
mere disengagement agreement. The good will that developed 
between Kissinger and Asad in the negotiations could have 
paved the way for an attempt at a comprehensive settlement. 

Over Asad 's protests, however, Kissinger proceeded to 
broker a second disengagement agreement (Sinai II) on the 
Egyptian front. Israel openly admitted that its objecdve here was 
to detach Egypt from Syria and the Arabs. And Kissinger has 
admowkdged that it was his strategy to prevMit the forniatkm of 
a tmited Arab front against Israel. During the Sinai II negotia- 
tions, Israel made it clear that it was unwilling to make the same 
territorial concessions it had been ready to give in the immediate 
aftermath of the war unless Egypt agreed to a formal end to 
belligerency, that is, a separate peace, which would isolate Sadat 
politicaUy. Kissinger warned Israel that if there was no move- 
ment on the Egyptian fhmt, the stalemate might kad to a reocm- 
stnicted Arab coaUticm, which would entail a renewed focus an 
the Psdestinian problem, linkage of a settlement on the Sinai with 
the Golan, and demands for an international conference. With 
no progress being achieved, the Ford administration conducted 
a "reevaluation" of its Middle Eastern policv in which elders of 
the foreign policv establishment and regional experts advised a 
return to the pursuit of a comprehensive solution. But Ford and 
Kis^ger were unwilling to pay the domestic pc^tical costs this 
would entail.^^ Eventually, Inael accepted an s^^reement which, 
in drastically limiting Egyptian forces in the ^nai and inserting 
American monitors betwem the two ades, amounted to a non- 
belligerency accord in all but name. In return, it received mas- 
sive shipments of high-technology arms, which promised to give 
it superioritv over Egypt, Syria, and Jordan combined for the 
next decade. To secure Israel's agreement, Kissinger also prom- 
ised that the United States would not talk to the PLO until it 
recognized Israel, that it would ooordinate its diplomacy with 
Israel, and that it would setde for merdy connetic changes in a 
second Gdan duengagement agreement These commitments 
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hobbled U^. diplomacy in the region for years to come. 
Kiatinger assumed that Israel, with its security signiftcantiy en- 
hanced by arms ddwc ri e s and by the greatly diminished threat 
of a tfM>-front war, would feel confident enough to pursue a 

wider peace >ciilcinent. However, some Israeli strategists saw 
Sinai II as an opportunity to drive another nail in the coffin of 
the Rogers Plan, giving Israel time to entrench itself on the 
Gdan and the West Bank.^ As Kissinger himself admitted, 
''When I ask Rabin to make ooncessioas he says he can*t because 
Israel is weak; so I give him more arms and he says he doesn't 
need in make concessions because Israel is strong." " The acri- 
moiiN generated bv Kissinger's pressure on the Israelis for con- 
cessions "exhausted Israel s tolerance lor iurther concessions." *^ 
By this time, Asad had come to believe that Washington's 
strategy was to keep Israel stroi^ while dividing the Arabs, 
whose only hope for obtaining a comprehensive peace settle- 
meiii was to maintain their solidarity and refuse to settle f or less 
than UN Resolution 242. From Syria's perspective, Sinai 11 

threatened its security by aUowiog a strengthened Israel to con- 
centrate its forces on the northern front At the same time, it 
undermined any diplomatic levers^ Asad mi^t have derived 
from a combined Syrian-Egyptian military threat: In signing 
Sinai II, Sadat had agreed not to join anv Svrtan attack on Israel. 

Kissinger steered awav Ironi a comprehensive peace settle- 
ment lor several reasons. Apparentlv, he believed that it was 
impractical, both because Israel would not accept it and because 
radical Arabs would use it lo threaten Israel's security. Further- 
more, given his overriding goal of enhancing U.S. power in the 
region at the expense of Soviet poiver, achieving a breakthrough 
in die peace proocss took pnof ity over working toward a oompre- 
hensive outcome. A separate peace with Egypt was not only 
easier to attain, it would serve to neutralize the Arabs' capacity to 
launch a new war. Kissinger may, however, have missed a unique 
oppor t unity to broker a lasting settlement.^ The Arabs were 
ready for peace and the Israelis more vulnerable than ever to 
U.S. pressures; as Kissii^per himsdf told the Israelis, "If we 
wanted the 1967 borders we could do it with all woiid opinion 
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behind us."^ in theory, step-by-step diplomacy served to build 
confidence and momentum, but, in practice, by Sinai 11 it had 
led to a stalemate. Whatever Kissinger's intentions, his diplo- 
macy clearly separated Egypt and Syria, as Asad had feared, 
and enhanced Israel's military superiority. By reducing pres- 
sure on Israel for concessions and bv undermining Egypt's 
moderating influence, it lessened the already limited pros- 
pects for achieving a comprehensive peace settlement. If the 
objective was to prevent an Arab-initiated war, taking Egypt 
out of the Arab war coalition achieved this. But, ironically, in 
strengthening Israel, it set the stage for the later Israeli in- 
volvement in Lebanon, where Arab weakness and an imbal- 
ance oi power created the conditions for war. Moreover, in 
certain ways the Lebanese dvil war was itself precipitated by 
the lack of a comprehensive settlement: Since the Maronites 
had no hope of bdng relieved of the PLO presence in Lebanon 
by any other means, they initiated hostilities against the Pal- 
estinians, who had no choice but to defend their Lebanese 
base. I he absence of a settlement turned Lebanon into a 
killing ground for rival powers and an enduring flashpoint of 
the Syrian-Israeli omfUct.^^ On the other hand, Kissinger's 
diplomacy demonstrated that, if offered an alternative to war, 
the Arabs would accept it The agreements Kissinger bro- 
kered, trading some land for some peace (or territory for 
security), were not only workable but created a modicum of 
trust, although , in the case of Syria, this trust was subsequently 
undermined by a growing suspicion of American motives.'*^ 
Despite Asad's disillusionment with step-by-step dipkunacy, 
he could not afford to bum his bridges with the United States. 
He understood that Washington akme could restrain a more 
powerful IsraeL VJS. mediatkm proved its value more than once 
in keeping the Syrian-Israeli rivalry in Lebanon from escalating 
out of control. A good part of Asad's strategv after Sinai II was 
aimed at demonstrating to Washington that if Svria's interests 
were accommodated, it could farilirare a settlement, but if they 
were not, no peace would be possible in the Middle £ast. Part of 
the rationale for Asad*s intervention in Lebanon in 1976 may 
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have been lu show that Syria was a key to stability in the regioo. 
When the Carter adminiatnition came into office, apparently 
cooimittedtoacfaievmgaooinprehensive peace 8ettlenient,A8ad 
responded ponthndy. 

7h0 Coftir AdiHUiisinUwn 

Tht Carter adminwrration, believing that step-fay-ttep diplo- 
macy was exhausted, initiaDy ccmmiitted itsdf to an acti¥e 
seeldmg a comptchensive settleoient, inchiding the return 

Golan to Syria and die establishnient of a Mestinian homeland. 
Carter was the i'lvst U.S. president to show much sensitivity to 
Arab grievances. 1 he administration was very conscious that the 
conilict threatened moderate Arab regimes and Western access 
to ofl at a time of an acute eneigy crisis. Less interested in 
excluding than in enlisting the help of the Soviet Union, the 
administration envmoned joint sponsorship of an international 

peace conference. The ni.iin obstacles to a seitlcment were seen 
to be Israel's reluc tance to cede land, the unw illingness oi .\rab 
leaders hl(e Asad to ( onsidcr a full peace" with normalization of 
rdatkms, and the PiX>'s refusal to recoonize IsraeL Carter 
agreed that Israd was entitled to a full peace setdement, but he 
bdieved no peace was possible widiout IsraeTs withdrawal to the 
1967 lines. To bridge the gap between the opposing positions, 
Carter planned to proceed increnientallv on specific issues in 
order to build confidence and momentum. He also intended to 
remain actively involved so the parties would have the confi- 
dence to take risks ibr oeaoe.^^ 

Carter believed dutt Syria was a mayor {dayer in the region 
and had to be dealt widL In 1977, he met Asad in Geneva to 
explore Syrian views and later invited Syria to attend a proposed 
international conference. But Asad, fearing Sadat's propensity 
for making unilateral deals, and wishing to have a say in the 
Falestinian question, demanded a united Arab delegation. The 
prospects for an international conference soon began to dim. 
Israel strenuously objected to a joint U.S.-Soviet declaration 
calling for a oompidiensive settlement, oonsideratioii of Mes- 
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dnian rights, and superpower guarantees. Carter then retreated 
on the principles on whidi the conference would be convened 
and» to gain Israel's participation, agreed to all its procedund 
conditbns, particalariy its demand for bilateral negotiatkms — 

which Syria opposed. Moshe Dayan admitted that this was a 
strategy to exclude Syria. Nevertheless, the United States ac- 
cused Asad of obstructing the conference with his inflexibility. 
Carter tried to get Menadiem Befpn to agree that UN Resohitiop 
242 applied to afl finonts, a requisite for a comprehensive peace 
setdeme nt Begin, however, not only disagreed with this interpreta- 
tion, but continued establishing Jewish settlements on the West 
Bank. Under these conditions, Asad saw little hope the conference 
could succeed because the United States refused to put forward a 
dear-cut fomnila for a solution. Secretary <^ State Vance thoi^^ 
that Asad missed the of^)ortunity to partk:q)ate in a Goi^^ 
wfaidi everything could have been negotiated. Ismail Fdimy, 
Egy pt's foreign minister, claimed that President Carter told tg> pt 
he could not put pressure on Israel because this would be political 
suicide. This apparendy confirmed Sadat's suspicion that it would 
be impossible to negotiate a oomfn^diensive settlement and was a 
fector in his decbion to go to Jerusalem.''^ 

After Sadat broke the deadlock and scuttled the Geneva 
Conference by going to Jerusalem, Carter concentrated on 
Egyptian-Israeli negotiations. At Camp David, he did not pursue 
a comprehensive peace settlement, pushing instead to have Be- 
gin's autonomy plan for the West Bank made into an interim 
regime of transitional arrangements and placed in a framework 
for a future final settlement.^ At best, an Israeli-Jordanian 
condominium over the West Bank might have been estaMished. 
But the negotiations over Bdestinian autonomy went nowhere. 
In die end, Egypt signed a peace treaty with Israel. Asad, who 
had believed Carter when he pledged to seek a comprehensive 
peace settlement, viewed the outcome as yet another case of the 
United States reneging on its promises and splitting the Arabs to 
Israel's advantage.^ ^ In fact, the agreement freed Begin to pur- 
sue a much more ambitious policy toward the Arabs, and Syria in 
particular. 
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The Reagan Admmstratton 

U.S. -Syrian relations hit a new low after Ronald Reagan came to 
office. Driven by anticommunist militancy, and intent on a 
rollback of Soviet influence in the Middle £ast, the Reagan 
adUmnistration unraattstka^ 
together in a new anti-SQviet security ai^^ 
focnt on the defimse of the Fenian Gtilf, whkdi Washington eyed 
with some apprehension because of the Iranian revolution and 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, and was based on the as- 
sumption that the gulf and U.S. access to oil could be insulated 
from the Arab-Israeli conflict. The notion of Israel as a strategic 
asset in tlie conflict with the Soviet Union was a cornerstone of 
administratioii policy. Reagan personally had little oommand of 
Midkite Eastern realties but admii^Israd'stDtighnessan^ 
deeply sympathetic to its concerns. Unwilling to antagonize Is- 
rael, die adminisnratiop laigely let the peace fntxess lapse, while 
showmgan hicreased willingness to iiseor sanction milhary force 
against supposed Soviet surrogates. The administration ignored 
the voices of critics with a greater understanding of the area. It 
was asked: "What good will it do to build an anti-Soviet strategic 
consensus in the Middle East without an equally vigorous ef fort 
to remove the p>olitical conflicts on which Soviet aggression 
feeds?" The only real coimterfoalance to the administration's 
pro-Isradi sentiments was a certain fear of the reperciissions 
auMng its allies in the Arab wcMid. This, and the lack of presiden- 
tial leadership, introduced a certain hesitancy and inconsistency 
into administration policy. 

Another big change from the Kissinger and Carter eras was 
that Svria was no longer seen as a potential pariici})ant in the 
peace process. On the contrary, some within the Reagan admin- 
istration, notably Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., 
viewed Syria as a Soviet surrogate whose interests could be disre- 
garded and whose punishment represented a victory over 
Moscow. Such thininng resulted in the 1961 Memoiandum of 
Understanding to coor din ate U.S. and Isradi policies against the 
Soviet Union and its local allies, including Syria and the PLC. 
Although the memorandum was temporarily suspended later 
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that year to protest Begin's annexati(m of the Golan Heights, the 
United States vetoed a UN resohitiofi condemniiig the anncxa- 
tioii, early displaying an incoherence of pd&ry that fvas to typify 
the Reagan administratioii.^ 

The main aiiena of U.S.— Syrian conflict was Lebanon. Prior 
to the Reagan administration, Washington had plaved a major 
role in reducing the risks of Syrian-Israeli conflict there. 
Kissinger brokered the original Syrian intervention, convincing 
Israel that Syrian pacification of the country was in its interests 
and comnninirating the Israeii obiections that helped define the 
red lines limiting Syrian deployment When the Syrians came 
too dose to Israel's northern border at Nabatiyah, U.S. envoy 
Philip Habib negotiated a puUback. Beginning with Kissinger, 
U.S. negotiators tried in vain to get Israel to agree to the deploy- 
ment of Svrian and later Lebanese army troops on the southern 
Lebanese border in order to pacify this *"no man's land."^ The 
Carter ad ministration also played a stalulizing role in dampening 
the conflicts in southern Lebanon, often in concert with S^^ia. 
The United States and Syria jointly muted the Bdesdnian- 
Haddad conflkts of 1977. Carter acted vigorously to contain the 
scope of the litani Operation, sponsoring the UN resohition 
calling for Israel's withdrawal and for the deployment of a UN 
buffer force. He even threatened to cut off arms deliveries when 
Begin used U.S. weapons in southern Lebanon. When the Mar- 
onites challenged Syrian forces in an effort to upset the status 
quo, Washington Uamed them £<»- the fighting. The United 
States also played the major nde in dampening the 1979ooaflkts 
and in arranging a cease-fire in the south." 

The Reagan administration at first continued along these 
lines, brokering the 198 1 PLO-Israeli cease-fire and intervening 
to defuse the Zahlah missile crisis. Thus, it seemed to recognize 
that Svrian-Israeli tensions threatened regional stability and, by 
es^tension, U.S. interests. Syria, for its part, tried to use the 
missile crisis to start a dialogue with the new administration and 
to signal that stability was threatened by the stagnation of the 
peace process.^ Bm Washington did not sqppear to be interested 
in widening the peace process. Indeed, as Habib was trying to 
dampen the oooflict,!!^ was in Israddoiotiiid^ The 
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administration's policy was snared in a contradiction between the 
desire to punish Soviet surrogates and the need for their oooper- 
atioii to prcscf regional stability. 

Arguably, policy^-orlackof it — played a role in encour- 
aging the Imeii invasioa of Lebanon in 1982. Had Reagan 
pursued the West Bank autonomy talks, this might have treated 
an atmosphere of negotiation and made an invasion unthink- 
able. Instead, when Haig visited Israel to promote an anti-Soviet 
Middle Eastern alliance, he labeled Syria a Soviet surrogate, 
denounced its role in Lebanon, and left the impression that 
Israel was free to adopt a more militant posture toward Da- 
mascus. Whereas the Carter administratioa had disapproved of 
Bashir Gema^nd's challenges to Syria, the Reagan administration 
welcomed them. Begin and Sharon gave Washington plenty of 
warning of the invasion, although perhaps not ot its scope. The 
administration insisted there had to be a suffu ient provocation, 
but Haig left the Israelis with the belief they had a green light. 
The mildness of Reagan's official letter opposing an invasion also 
reinforced the impression that the United States would not stand 
in Israd's way.^ Qiioe the invaskm began, Washington saw it as a 
strategic opportunity to destroy Soviet influence in the area, get 
Syria and the FLO out of the country, and broker a U.S. setde- 
mcnt in Lebanon. In f act, as the Soviets lost credibility, the Arabs 
had no choice but to turn to the United States to restrain Israel.** 

Once the administration awakened to the net^ative side ef- 
invasion — the threat of Soviet intervention, the dis- 
may of pro- Western Arab r^mes — it soi^;lit a truce. Habib's 
first efforts to arrange a cease-fire between Israd and Syria were 
not pmninng. He relayed Israel's assurances that it would not 
attack Syria, but even as he was m Damascus ddhiering Begin s 
puUback uldmatum, Israel struck at Syrian forces in Lebanon/*' 
To get Asad's agreement to a cease-fire, Habib told hini Reagan 
supported an Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon, and a letter 
from the U.S. president to Asad seemed to confirm this. Techni- 
cally, the I ' II i ted States may have merely committed itself to try 
to sway Israel but, in foct, Haig persuaded Reagan to refrain 
from putting any pressiune on Israd to wididraw. Moreofver, 
aflter the oease-fiie agreement was arranged, Washington failed 
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to act against creeping Israeli advances against Syria, which 
violated the accord it had brokered. Asad asked Habib: "Is the 
woitl of the United States not to be trusted? M^hat then is the 
meaning of any intematkmal agreement?"^ The massacre of 
Fale^inians at Shatila and Sabra, after die administration had 
guaranteed the safety of Palestinian civilians following the PLO 
evacuation of Beirut, brought U.S. credibility in the area to an 
all-time low.®* 

In the aftermath of the war, the United States set out to 
fashion a new Lebanim in which Syrian and Soviet power would 
give way to U.S. and Isradi influence. Washington took Amin 
Gema) el's government under its wing and set about mediating 
an IsraeH-Lebanese accord on Israeli wtdidrawal. Although 
Syria could have scutded such an accord by refusing to withdraw 
from Lebanon, Washington ignored it: "Let's leave the Syrians 
on the outside looking in," Reagan told Israeli foreign minister 
Yitzhak Shamir.®^ Secretary of State George Shultz failed to 
indude Damascus on his itineraries until the agreement was 
signed, hoping to present it as a fait acccMnph and not wishing to 
give the Syrians a chance to raise objections or to seek a quid pro 
quo, such as indusionoftfie Golan, in the Reagan Plan.*" Syrian 
foreign minister Abd al-Halim Khaddam had told the United 
States that Syria would withdraw from Lebanon, but only if 
Israel did so unconditionally. In Syrian eves, the Mav 17 agree- 
ment rewarded Israel for its invasion and was taken by Asad as a 
threat and an insult.^ The U.S. embassy in Damascus kept 
Washington apprised of Asad's opposition, but diis was ^noied. 
Instead, Shultz accused Asad of bad fiuth and of playii^ die 
spcMler.^ In iacu Washington expected to foice the accord on 
Syria. Wth Israeli forces deployed on the Lebanese-Syrian bor- 
der only 20 kilometers from Damascus, Asad s hand appeared 
weak; an Israeli withdrawal should reasonably have been a first 
priority for him. The Reagan administration apparently believed 
Israeli military threats and Saudi rinanciai pressures would force 
Syria out of Lebanon, but neither proved to be enough leverage 
over a stubborn Asad. The administration then hoped to estab- 
lish a Lebanese government strong enou|^ to rally the Lebanese 
against the Syrian occupation. Tim also faSkd- The U.S. ap- 
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proach was essentially based on estabiishmg what one official 
described as "Christian military dominance** and on trying to 
train and rebuild a retiable army under Gemayel*s cxMnmand.^ 
But milttary means were insufficient to reoonstnict a viaUe 
Lebanon or to force the Lebanese to support a government 
lacking legitimacy. The United States largely neglected the polit- 
ical track. Indeed, in falling in with Israeli deinaiids for a surro- 
gate peace and in foisting the May 17 accord on (iemavel instead 
of merely brokering a seciu ii \ agreement for southern Lebanon, 
the administration robbed him of the legitimacy he needed to 
fslahHsh credible authority. When Gemayd realized this and 
asked Washingtxm to reopen the negotiations with Israel, he was 
leootieci. 

As the effectiveness of Syrian obstruction in Lebanon be- 
came apparent, there was some debate in the U.S. foreign policy 
establishment over whether to accommodate Syrian interests. 
But the majority view was that the United States should "close 
ranks with Israel** and **get tough" with Syria.^ In December 
1983, U.S. aircraft and naval guns struck against the Syrian- 
h^ritf>A miK»ia« attadomc Gemovd's armv units. Bv *aiciwflr aides, 
the U.S.-led peacekeeping force in Lebanon was reduced, in 
Thomas FHedman's wtnrds, to 'just another warring faction.**^ 
Car bombings by pro-Syrian, Iranian-backed terrorists inflicted 
heavv casualties at the U.S. embassy in April and at Marine 
headquarters in October. Congress cut off the modest economic 
assistance that Syria had been receiving from the United States 
since 1975. Washington revived the strategic cooperation agree- 
ment with Israel and iirged it to stand £sut in Lebanon imtil Syria 
was ready to compromise for, as Henry Kissinger warned, a 
unilateral Isradi withdrawal wotdd be a "Soviet tihunph over 
America."''* But Israel, thvd of the war, was unwilling to bafl the 
Americans out. When Syrian forces shot down two attacking U.S. 
airplanes, the spiral of escalation seemed to bring the two coun- 
tries to the brink of war. A divided U.S. government was sapped 
of the will to pursue the conOict, however. Shultz, convinced that 
Syria had to be taugh t a lesson for its obstructionism and support 
of terrorism, uiged military action, but Secretary of Defeiue 
Caspar W. Weinberger opposed it'* It was undear to many 
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Amerkans what the United States' interests in Lebanon were 
and why it had becsome so entangled there. When the U.S.- 
trained Lebanese army collapsed, U.S. f<nrces were withdrawn. 

The United States was easily outlasted by Syria and its surro- 
gates, whose stake in Lebanon far outweighed its own. It was 
unwilling to commit ground forces to combat, and naval and air 
bombardment proved too crude an instrument to settle the 
Lebanese imbroglio. Defmed in the Reagan administratioa's 
own terms, the withdrawal was a defeat: A Soviet-backed regime 
had triumf^ied over a U.S.~spMiscM:ed ''peace phm*' for the first 
time since the 1973 war. The efMsode seemed to show that the 
United States could not untangle the ^fiddle Eastern morass 
alone and that attempts to exclude the Soviet Union were likely to 
be counterproductive.'^ The failure of U.S. military power in 
Lebanon also appeared to make Asad's point that Syria could not 
be ignored. 

Throughout much of this period, Syria and the United 
States were involved in a test of wiUs over the Reagan Plan, which 
Asad, and many other observers, interpreted as an effort to 
isolate and encirde Syria." The plan, in part meant to appease 

moderate Arab opinion in the wake of the Israeli invasion, at- 
tempted to revive C^ainp David and, in essence, invited King 
Hussein to negotiate for the West Bank. The negotiations over 
the Israeli-Lebanese accord and subsequent Arafat-Hussein 
talks on how to take up the Reagan Plan looked in Damascus like 
a U^. effort to roll back Syria's influence over its neigfabon and 
isolate it by enoouragii^ IsnMd to n^otiate peace treaties wi^ 
Arab parties except Syria. It strains credibility to bdieve, as U^. 
officials claimed, that the issue of the Golan was unintentionaUy 
omitted from the Reagan Plan. Rather, Washington believed that 
the defeat of Syria and the PLO, and the ensuing decline of 
Soviet influence, offered it a unique opportunity to override 
Syrian and radical Palestinian ol^ections to a U.S.-deflned peace 
settlement Syria was also left out to minimize Israeli objectioiis 

opportunity by not including Syria, wliidi, by the hSk of 1982, 
was at a low point in its fortunes and might possibly have been 
more flexible than previou^. Indeed, at this time, Syria, having 
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rejeaed the 1981 Fahd Plan, bowed to the Arab consensus and 
aooepCed theabnilar Fez Declaration.^'* But accommodating Syria 
nm counter to the administration*! strategic view that the pur- 
pose of the Lebancm enterprise was to destroy Soviet influence 
and punish Soviet surrogates. 

As it turned out, the Reagan Plan was stillborn. Begin, who 
believed the defeat of Svi ia and the FLO created opportunities 
tor the annexation ot the West Bank, instantly and sharply 
rejected it. Moreover, Washington's inability to get Israel out of 
Lebanon or to discontiniie its settlement of the West Bank gave 
King Hussein little encouragement to take risks. If the United 
States could not prevail on Israel over such lesser matters, how 
could it secure an Israefi withdrawal from the West Bank? Syi^ 
pressure on the PLO probably also helped scuttle the Ara- 
fat-Hussein talks regarding the plan. I hereafter, the Reagan ad- 
ministration pursued it halfheartedly/'' In the end, the 
admmistration s policy, both in its diplomatic and its military di- 
mensions, proved largely ineffective. Asad pioliessed to believe that 
"the United States does not have an independent policy in the 
u^yiy it im j^t nftnff fliT pf^iry «f ly Imtrl 

He was (leased at the prestige Sy ria had reaqped in standing up to 
U.S. and Israeli designs. 

Washington also came into conflict with Syria over its re- 
puud sponsorship of terrorism. 1 here was, indeed, a new wave 
ot terrorism in the wake of the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, and 
the Reagan administration identified Syria as a prime target in its 
antiterrorist crusade. Asad, for his part, insisted on disdnguish- 
ing between terrorism and the struggle for national liberation: 
He extolled guerrilla war£m against the Isradis in Lebanon and 
Mestinian operatioiis against military targets in Israel, but he 
condemned attacks on civilians, hijackings, and hostage-taking. 
Nevertheless, terrorism, even by his own definition, was an in- 
strument in his in\entorv. F.ven if Syria did not have a direct 
hand in the bombings of the L'.S. embassy and Marine head- 
quarters, these actions served Syrian goals. 1 he Asad regune 
clearly backed Shiite resistance to the VS. and Israeli presence in 
Lebanon. Syrian intelligence also sponsored assassinatkms and 
bombings aninst opponents outside the Middle East In his 
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post- 1973 drive against Arafat, Asad had struck up alliancf» 
with some oi the most violent Bairsrinian factkms, nocaUy 
Ahmad Jihril's PFLP-General Command. The Abu Nidal group 
carried out assassmations of Jordanian offidab on behalf of 

Syria's effort to abort the Arafat-Hussein accord over the West 
Bank. Once "turned on" these groups could not easily be turned 
off: Post-invasion Lebanon, anarchic and seething with griev- 
ances, became a permanent breeding ground of radical Shiite 
and Palestinian fiactions that were not necessarily under Syrian 
contn^ and weie behind terraist attacks in Europe and hoflrta^ 
taking in Lebanon. Although he disapproved <^ these acts and 
was aware that they were being used to discredit Syria, Asad was 
reluctant to move against allies important to his larger strategy 
unless, in so doing, he could extract concessions or gain political 
credit from the West. Syria did play a major role in ending the 
1985 TWA hijacking to make the point to Washington that, with 
its cooperation, progress could be achieved in the Middle East; 
Asad's only rewaad, however, was a telephone call from Reagan, 
which he deemed insulting. 

The United States was not passive in the fiace of terrorist 
activities, bombing Libya and sending strong warnings to Syria. 
Asad often pointed out that Syria was itself also a frequent victim 
of terrorism: The day after the United States attacked Libya, 
terrorist bombs detonated inside Syria, killing 144 people. " It 
was in this h^;hly chaiged atmosphere that the Hindawi affair, 
the attempt to fdace a bomb on an Israeli airhner, took place. 
Ahhoti^ Syria asserted that Israd was using Hindawi to dis- 
credit the Asad regime, it se«ns certain that Syrian intdligfenoe 
was behind the attempt, perhaps in revenge for IsraeTs foMncing 

down of an airliner carrying Syrian officials. If Asad did order 
this operation, it was out of character. Asad is a cautious man 
with an astute sense of timing and tactics, and a militarv show- 
down with Israel during a period of heightened tensions, when 
Syria was isolated internationally, was the last thing he wanted. 
Following the incident, the United States and several Eiunopean 
countries imposed economic sanctions on Syria and withdrew 
their ambasndors. To Asad, it i^^ieaied that Washington was 
preparing global opinion b^are taking military actkm agafml 
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Syria, it was just at this time, however, that Syria tortuitously 
uncovered and, through the Lebanese press, exposed the U.S. 
and Imdi arms deab widi Iran, which Reagan had frequently 
depkted as a ''terrorist state." The Reagan administration, was 
soon paralyzed and distracted by the resuMng Iran-contra scan- 
dal. Syria did, however, suffer from the loss of valued economic 
relations with Western Europe. 

Svria subsequently reassessed its policv. The intelligence 
offkiai directly respoosibie for the Hindau i affair was demoted 
and moved to a nonintelligence post After the United States 
praemed the Syrians with evidence that Abu Nidal was behind 
the hgacking of a VUi American fli|^t, his group was oqidled 
from the country. This cleared the way for the U.S. ambassador 
to return to Damascus. Asad promised diat if convincing evi- 
dence were presented showing that Ahmad Jibril was behind the 
1988 bombing of Pan American flight 103, Syria would also 
move against him. This would be pohtically costly, tor Jihril s 
group is one of Syria's more credible allies against Arafat, and it 
is the Palestinian faction historically closest to Syria, although 
Jibril, antiripating a break with Syria, has sought Iranian pa- 
tronage as wdL As yet, the U.S. embassy has provided no con- 
crete evidence with whidi to test Syria's commitment Syrian 
foreign minister Farouk al-Sharaa has admitted that Syria's sur- 
veillance of certaui groups operating from its territory has been 
lax and claims that it has tightened controls over them. But 
Washington remains unsatisfied that Syria has turned its back on 
terrorism. Syria is still on the ofGdal "terrorist list'* and hence 
remains inel^^ible for U.S. aid. 

The Bush AdmirustrcUum 

U.S. -S\ I Kill relations have improved under the administration 
ot Cieorge Hush. Both Bush and Asad instructed their diplomats 
to initiate a dialogue to fmd out if there was anv common ground 
between the two countries. UJS» ambassador Edward Djerejian 
fdayed an important role in restoring a certain amount of trust 
between Damascus and Washington. Toward the end o£ the 
Reagan administfatiop, WMliiii^;um had abcady reverted to its 
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traditional policy of promoting stability in Lebanon. This dove- 
tailed yiith Syrian efforts, and the United States and Syria 
worked together to find an acceptable presidential candidate at 
the end of Amin Gemayel's term. Ahhougfa this effort £uled, the 

Bush administration shared Syria's sup|X)rt for the Taif Accord 
on settling the Lebanese civil war and opposed General Aoun's 
attempt to oust Svri.i f roni the coiintrv. The United States pla\ ed 
a major role in the mtcrnationai legitimation of the pro-Syrian 
Hrawi government. 

Nevertheless, Damascus and Washington remained at odds 
over the Middle Eastern peace process. The Bush administration 
was committed in principle to a 242-type settlement and urged 
Israel to lay aside the unrealistic dream of Greater Israel. In 
substance, however, the administration's policv initially departed 
little from that of its predecessor. The United States continued to 
provide Israel with significant amounts of aid and to stand be- 
hind it in the United Nations. It also rejected an international 
conference as impractical, given Israeli opposition, and held that 
a bilateral FaJestiiiian-Isradidiak^e to build trust and pave the 
way for West Bank elections was the best alternative. The United 
States assured Syria that it was merely concentrating on the 
Israeli-Palestinian problem first and that it understood that 
eventually Syria had to be included in any Middle Eastern peace 
settlement, but it showed little practical interest in drawing Syria 
into the process. Prior to the Persian Gulf crisis, the United States 
also continued to exclude Soviet participation in its peace diplo- 
macy, which Damascus considered essential if negotiations were 
to advance. Syria, for its part, calculated that the Shamir/Baker 
Flan would fail and dtmg to the belief that negotiatioas had to 
proceed on all fronts. Despite its opp>osition to the plan, Syria did 
not obstruct U.S., Egyptian, and Palestinian efforts to get talks 
off the ground. When efforts to start an Israeli-Palestinian dia- 
logue failed, as Damascus had predicted, U.S.- Israeli relations 
soured, and the peace process collapsed altogether. Direct com- 
munication betiwBen Bush and Shamir, who reportedly Yiavt a 
poor personal rapport, virtually ceased. The fragile dialogue 
between the United States and the PLO, begun in December 
1988. was also brolEen off after An£tt refused to condemn a 
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terrorist attack on Israel to Washington's satisfaction. Syria was 
not disappouited by this latest £uhire of U^. peace diplomacy, 
however, since it was ooofident that thb would simi^ advance 
the day when an international con fe rence would be convened. 

The new cordiality in U.S. -Syrian relations, and Syria's 
detente with Egypt, were signs that Asad was rethinking the 
strategy of tactical refectionism. The withdrawal <^ the Soviet 
Union £nm superpower rivahy in the Middle East appeared to 
render this strategy unviaUe and left no check on Israeli power 
projection. Syria shared the sentiment of the wider Arab world, 
voiced at the 1990 Baghdad Summit, that the United States was 
ultimately responsible for Israeli expansionism. But. anticipating 
that the United States was destined to emerge in the post-Cold 
War era as the sole superpower, Syria recognized the importance of 
imp i win g relations. If Kiasipger beheyed that there could be no 
war in the ^fiddle East without Egypt and no peace without 
Syria, Asad believed that Syria could not wage a war without the 
Soviet Union and could not achieve peace without the United 
States. At the same time, Damascus hoped that the end of the 
Cold War might allow Washington to view the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict in terms other than as a struggle between U.S. and Soviet 
dient-states. It even hoped that Israd's rofe as a U^. strategic 
asset might wane vrith the end of the East-West conflict. 

Syria's participation in the U.S.-led coalition in the Persian 
Gulf crisis may, in part, have represented a strategic decision 
that, given the collapse of Soviet power, Svria can no longer seek 
its goals in opposition to the United States and must give a U^.— 
sponsored peace initiative another try. Asad hoped to use the 
crisis to demonstrate that Syria could behave responsibly and was 
central to Middle Eastern stability. Above all, he hoped its resolu- 
tion would generate momentum that wcmld impel the Arab- 
Israeli peace process. Asad gambled that the United Slates would 
not be able to consolidate a new securitv order in the gulf without 
also addressing Israel's continued occupation of Arab territory. 
He will have lost his gamble if Washington only uses the crisis to 
fmgf^ Iraqi power, weaken Arabs, and entrench ittelf in the 
gulf while oontfaiuing its traditional pro-Israeli policies. 
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By early 199 1 , U.S.-Syrian relations had greatly improved, 
akhoii^ the Asad regime's human rights record will ensure that 
Washingtxm keeps a certain distance. After a kmg period in 
which high-level Washington seemed to ignore Syria, Secretary 
of State Baker visited Damascus, and Pircsident Bush began 
making frequent telephone calls to Asad. The support of Syria, a 
state with strong Arab nationalist credentials, provided the U.S. 
military presence in Saudi Arabia with crucial legitimizing cover. 
Syria also worked to keep Iran in the anti-Iraq coalition. Tim nxA 
only oUigated Washington but, in demonstrating Syria's com^ 
mitment to the regional status quo, may have made it a more 
credible participant, so far as the United States is concerned, in a 
revived Arab-Israeli peace process. Svria reaped immediate re- 
wards for its newly improved relations with the United States and 
for its stance in the Persian Gulf, including an apparent green 
light for military action against General Aoun in Lebanon and 
the restoration of ties with and economic aid from Western 
Europe. Asad*s meeting with Anesident Bush in Geneva in No- 
vember 1990— to first widi a U.S. president in thirteen years — 
seemed to crown his campaign lo win U.S. acknovdedgment <^ 
Syria as a key power in the Middle East on which the regk>n's 
stability partly depends. Whether this will translate into a new 
respect for Syrian interests remains to be seen. But, significantly, 
early in 1 99 1 Washington made Syria a focal point of its efforts lo 
revive Arab-Israeli peace talks following the gulf war. 
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So long as the Arab- Israeli conflict remains unresolved, the 
Middle East will not enjov real stability, and the dispute will 
continue to divert the region's energies from other pressing 
problems. Moreover, enstentiai fiean and deeply felt grievances 

nfili ryMitimi^ to ftirf ^ pannfl^|jpiig arm* ran^ tA^at ham ajiwarfy wnstgi^ 

the Middle East tbe worid't most heamfy miliiaraed^ and per- 
haps mosl dangerous, region. It would be imprudent to assume 
that the status can De 

maintained indefinitely. Without an equitable settlement in 
which the legitimate interests of all parties are addressed, the 
possibility of iniliiar\ coiit rontation will grow, i he next war — 
which would be the sixth since Israel's birth — would almost cer- 
tamly be more destructive than any of the previous ones because 
of the proliferation of atomic, biological, and chemical weapons 
in the region. The United States, therefore, cannot afford to let 
the peace process dk, despite fbrmidahir obstacles in the way of a 
dipkMuatic sohitioQ to die conflict. 

In mid-July 1991, prospects lor a comprehensive settlement 
improved gready as a result of Syria's decision to accept U.S. 
proposals tor convening a regional peace conference under the 
auspices of the United States and the Soviet Union. While several 
issues still had to be resolved before a conference could be 
convened, Syria's agreement to come to the negotiating table 
with Israel and its willingness to make important co p cesskms 
concerning the role of the United Nations in any peace talks 
opened up an cxtiaoidlnary opportiniity to conducle a compre- 
hensive peace atgreenwnt. Secretary of Stm BalEercharacteri 
Syria's arcrptancr of U.S. proposab for a peace co nfe rence as "a 
very important decision* »id *^ e xtra ordinarily important and 
positive step." Whatever the final outcome of the peace initiative 
that the United States launched following the Persian Gulf War, 
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Syria has amfinned its importanoe to the outcome of the peace 
process. 

SYRIA AND ISRAEL 

Given its pivotal geographical location and disproportionate po- 
litical influence and military power within the immediate region, 
Syha is well positioned to advance, as well as to obstruct, the 
peace process. As the last active frontline state and the self- 
described beatii^ heart of Arabisiii* its imprimatur on a peare 
accord would give a settfement legitimacy. Syria has consisicntly 
opposed any further separate peace a gr eements since Gamp 
David. It successfully blocked the Lebanese- Israeli peace treaty 
in 1983 and would make every effort to keep Jordan from 
making a similar deal. Amman, whose participation in the peace 
process may be a key to resolving the Palestinian problem, will be 
reluctant to reach an agreement with Israel without Syria's ap- 
proval Syria, given the incentive, could also tether r^ectkmist 
Palestinians who might otherwise try to sabotage a peace settle- 
ment that foUs short of their maximalist demands. As the quiet 
on the Crolan front since 1974 shows, Syria's commitment to 
pacific borders would go a long way toward guaranteeing the 
peace. 

The Asad regime, by accepting UN Security Council Reso- 
lution 338 in 1 973, acknowledged that Israel is an integral part of 
the MickUe £ast's state system. Their crushii^ defeat in 1967 
fcHtxd the Syrians to confront the fact that they could not re verse 
the estafaiishmem of the Zionist state in Mestine. Asad's view of 
Israd is significantiy more accommodating than diat of the radi- 
cal Ba'thists he deposed in 1970, notwithstanding his reputauon 
as a rejectionist — which comes with his opposition to partial, 
separate peace agreements and his unwillingness to enter into 
negotiations under what he sees as unfavorable terms. Asad's 
assumptimi of power marked the end of the Ba'th's messianic 
revolutionary activism and the beginnii^ of a period of real- 
polttik in which Syrian goak were moie limited. The call for the 
liberatioa of Bdestine" gradually gave in Syrian politkal 
discoiirae to a more ambiguous aiMi less comprdiauive dei^ 
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thr Palestinian rights" and tor the return of territories occupied 
in 1967. Thus, after the 1973 war, Asad opposed Iraqi lejection- 
isDt in favor of diploniacy. For approxiiiiaiely four years, from 
the ngning of the Gdan disengagement agreement in 1974 to 
£gyp^'* acceptance of the Camp David Accords, Syria partici- 
pated in the U.S.-led peace process. In 1975, Asad made his 
readiness for peace explicit in a number of staiemciiis and. tor 
the first time, conceded that a setdement would have to be 
formalized with a peace treaty. In 1976, Syria backed a UN 
Security Council resolution calling for Israel's withdrawal from 
the occupied territories in return for guarantees of the **80¥er- 
eignty, territorial integrity, and political independence of all 
states in the area" and of "their r^^t to five in peace vrithin 
secure recognized borders." Six years later, Syria also agreed to 
King F.ihd s Arab League peace plan in which the Arabs ettec- 
tively stated their acceptance ot Israel (although not clearly 
enough from Israel's point of view). 

Syria has also made its terms tor entering negotiations rea- 
sonably clear: It seeks a settlement based on UN resolutions 242 
and 338 and will offer peace in exchange for Israel's withdrawal 
to the 1967 fines. To be sure, Syria is unfikely to accept anything 
less than a return of die Golan Heights and a resolution of the 
Fsdestinian problem, either through the creation of an indepen- 
dent Palestinian stale in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip or of a 
Jordanian-Palestuiian con federation . Asads \ ision of peace has 
evolved subtly over the past twenty years, partly through force of 
circumstance. At first, he believed that a settlement could be 
achieved through a UN accord, rather than through state-to- 
state peace treaties. The end of beifigerency, however* would not 
automatically retuh in diplomatic or trade relations, whidi Asad 
considered the right of soverei^ states to pursue as they wished. 
This fell far short of the full peace setdement and direct negotia- 
tions sought bv Israel. Over the vears, Asad has edged closer to 
Israel s demand tor a comprehensive settlement, although he 
Still beUeves this could onh be implemented in stages. 

Syria, no less than Israel, has strong ideas about the most 
fcroorahie and appropriate framework for negotiations, although 
its acceptance in mid-July 1991 <^U.S. proposab for convening a 
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peace conference indicated new flexibility over procedural mat- 
ters. Ideally, it aeekft an opoi-ended inteniatioiial oon£n«^ 
f^iic^ the United Natknis and the supeipGwen wcw^ 
and die firondine states and the Bdestinians are represented. 
Under such an umbrella, Syria would be willing to hold bilateral 
talks with Israel. Syria, like Israel, fears that unless the modalities 
of a peace conference are carefully worked out in advance it might 
be forced into an unfavorable setdement Both believe that the 
struaure of the peace oonferenoe will shape the outcome of ne- 
gotiatiom aiid that matters of procedure and substance are insep- 
araUe. Essentially, Syria calnihtes that as a participant in an 
intemational conference in whidi the United Natkms and the 
superpowers play a role, it would have a better chance to recover 
the Golan Heights and more leverage than in some other forum. 
Israel opposes such a conference for precisely this reason and 
believes that its interests would be best served in separate bilateral 
n^iotiations with each Arab state. The Asad regime also has to 
consider its domestic constituency: If it were to make a separate 
deal with Israd over the Golan Heights, ignorii^ the Mestinian 
problem, it might sacrifice fdiatever legirimary it still has. An 
intemational conference of die sort he envisions would provide 
Asad with cover and make it easier for him to make concessions. 

Despite their mutual antagonism, Syria and Israel have 
shown that they can interact prudently and rationally. The 1974 
Golan disengagement agreement, which Syria has scrupulously 
observed, set an important precedent Similarly, their tadt un- 
derstanding over Syria's intervention in Lebanon in 1976 re- 
vealed their shared desire f(v stabifity and their wish to aivoid an 
unwanted confrontation. More recendy, Asad's determination 
not to be drawn into a war with Israel, even if the latter had 
chosen to respond to Iraq's Scud missile attacks with force, 
demonstrated once again that — notwithstanding his pan- Arabist 
rhetoric — Syria's national security is his primary concern. Asad 
plays his cards carefully and thoughtfully: He is a realist and a 
pragmadst mote than an ideokygue. He will do business with his 
adversaries and has shown that he can keep his wotd. Further- 
more, he can ddiver Syria. Although his regime has a narrow 
sectarian base and a precarious legitimacy, his notion of fidiat 
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consiitutes an acceptable settlement seems to be inooted in a 
Syrian consensus (insofar as popular views can be gauged in such 
a repressive state). A comprehoisive peace setdement frith Is^ 
vKwdd» if it satisfied Syrian interests, outlive Asad, just as Egypt's 
secdement with brad survived Sadat's assassination. 

Although the op portunity to negotiate a lasting peaceeidsts, 
diplomacv cannot advance very iai without a change of altitude 
on boiii sides. For Israel to return the territories it took in 1967, it 
must believe that such a move would enhance, rather than 
threaten, its security. As things stand, most Israelis believe their 
security is better served by hokiing on to the occupied territories. 
If Syria wants to recover the Golan He^^its, it must offer Israel 
luuunbiguous reassurances of its peaceful intentions. Israd is 
unlikely to relinquish the Golan Heights unless Syria agrees to 
their cleiniliiarization. Asad would probably be willing to con- 
cede this, despite his posiiion so far that he would only agree to 
do so if an equivalent area of Israel was demilitarized. Svria must 
lay to rest lingering Israeli fears that its irredentist goals extend 
far beyond the Golan Heights to the liberation of all of Palestine. 
Decades of beiiioose rhetoric are etched in Israel's collective 
memory and feed deep seated fears about its very survivaL Syria 
must also end its suppcnt for rejectiofiist Mestinian groups: 
Israelis must see that Asad*s left and right hands are doing the 
same thing. Many Israelis have an cntirelv appropriate concern 
about the autocratic nature of the Asad regime and are appre- 
hensive about signing a peace treaty with a country whose basic 
direction is determined by one man. Although Asad is not going 
to hberahae Syria's political system to assuage the fears of Israelis 
(any more than he will do so to please Syrians), he has the powor 
to nmnaliK diploinatic relations with Israel and negotiate eco- 
nomic coo p eration, cultural exdianges, arms control, and water- 
sharing agreements. Once agreed upon, such a comprehensive 
settlement would not be easy to renounce. 

But Syria cannot make concessions without a sign that Israel 
will reciprocate. If Syrians are to abandon their dreams of Arab 
nationalism and a Greater Syria, Israelis must give up their 
dreams of a Greater Israel They must make it dear that the 
Golan Heights, the West Bank, and the Gaza Strip are not nrrev- 
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ocably lost to the Arabs. An opinioa poll conducted after the gulf 
war revealed that 83 percent of Israelis believe that negotiations 
with Syria should be launched without preconditkias. A smaller 
number— 49 percent— accept the principle of trading territmes 
for peace.* Israel's policies in the occupied territories, partic- 
ularly under the Likud's leadership, have given the Arabs litde 
reason to believe it is willing to relinquish territorv. Indeed, the 
Likud governmem's steadfast opposition to returning the occu- 
pied territories must be considered a primary obstacle to peace. 
As recently as January 1991, the IsraeU government forecast a 
fourfcdd increase of the Jewbh population in the occi^Med terri- 
tories within two decades. Significantly, Qazrin» on the Gdan 
Heights, had the highest planned growth rate of any settlement 
in all of Israel and the occupied territories, with its population 
expected to grow from 3,000 to 30,000 by the year 2010.^ In 
March 1991, on the eve of a visit by Secretary of State Baker, 
Israel announced that 1,000 additional housing units would be 
built on the Golan H^^ts. The previous month. Prime Minister 
Shamir dismissed reports that Israel might agree to the demiUr 
tarization of the Golan Heights, saying they had **no basis what- 
soever." A cable from Shamir^s office to Jewish settlers on the 
Gc^an stated that "Israel has jurisdiction over the Golan Heights 
and there will be no change in that situation."^ On March 10, 
1991, Dov Shilansky, the Knesset chairman, said that the Golan 
Heights were an "integral part" of Israel and there was no 
possibility of discussing their future with the Syrians.^ The same 
day, the minister of eomomy and planning, David Maagen^ stated 
that the Golan He^ts "are not on the negotiating ta- 
ble They are under Israeli sovereignty. '* ' Shortly thereafter, 

Yig'al Bibi of the National Religious Party said that his party had 
formulated "an unequivocal stand against any negotiations with 
Syria over the future of the Golan Heights" and indicated that 
NRP representatives in the cabinet and the Knesset would take 
action "to thwart any political initiative" concerning the Golan 
H^hts' future. And IVime Minister Shamir stated that **tfae 
Gdan Heights is [sk] not a subject £or territorial negotia- 
tions. . . . [UN] Resc^ution 242 has nothing to do witfa the 
Gdan."^ On March 20, Moshe Arens, the d^ense minister. 
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asserted that the Golan Heights were an ''inseparable part" of 
Israeli Two months later, Ariel Sharon, the minister of housing, 
vowed to double the number of Israelis living in the Golan 
Heights." Opposition to a withdrawal from the Golan has also 
been expressed by Labor party leaders during this period: 
\ iLzliak Rabin, the f ormer defense minister, stated his belief that 
"even in the context of peac e with Syria" Israel should not with- 
draw from the Golan Heights.^ Even if one allows for <i c ertain 
amount of political posturing in advance of a serious U.S. effort 
to revive the peace process and assumes that many more Isradis 
might be willing to concede territory if Syria were to use the 
"magic words" they want to hear, Isradi statements about the 
future of the Golan provide Syria with little incentive to enter 
into negotiations. If Israel has no intention of returning the 
Golan Heights, Syria can legitimately ask what there is to talk 
about. Arab fears that Israel is bent on territorial expansion are 
no less real than Israel's fears that the Arabs wish to see it 
eradicated. If Israel wants a durable peace, it must reassure Syria 
about its territorial ambitions by making the concrete conces> 
sions that alone can give Syria a stake in a settlement. 

The regional and f/kJbal costs of not pursuing peace are 
unacceptaUy high. If Syria is unable to recover the Golan 
Heights through peaceful means, it may eventually try to break 
the stalemate and regain them militarily. Syria would certainly be 
inviting disaster to take on Israel alone, and the reconstruction of 
a supporting Arab war coalition is unlikely, especially after the 
destruction of Iraq's military power. But if the past quarter- 
century b any guide, enormous changes in the Middle £ast's 
political landscape are bound to occur in the future, particularly 
if the region's fbtemost problems remain unaddresaed. The ha 
that a Syrian-initiated war seems unllkeiy now does not mean 

that this will hold true indefinitely. If an Arab war coalition 
appeared to be forming, Syria might seize the opportunity to 
attack Israel, hoping the other Arab states would be drawn into 
the conflia and the superpowers £med to intervene and impose 
a satisfactory peace settlement. However, so long as Asad re- 
mains in power, such a move is unlikely: Asad is extremely 
cautious and has a firm grasp of Syria's 
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He also has few iUusmhis about the likelihood of Arab support— 
the 1982 war, ^en Syria was left to fi£^tlsrad<m its own, is stiU 
a bitter memory. Asad also has a keen understanding of die 

international political environment; he knows that the interna- 
tional community would not countenance a S) rian-mitiated war 
and that Syria could expect to be punished, not rewarded, for an 
attack on Israel. He can no longer count on Soviet support, and 
after witnessing the res{>onse to Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, he will 
be less tonpted than cm to cxeidse Syria's military options. 

A more likely cause of ivar would be an Israeli preonptive 
strike against Syria in the face of a perceived miliuay tiueat 
Since there are no indkations that the arms race in the region wifl 
end soon, it must be assumed that Israeli and Syrian anxiety over 
one another's increasingly sophisticated and destructive arsenal 
will grow. Syria is afraid that, with Iraq's military power de- 
stroyed, it will be singled out by Israel as the next Arab target. 
There are also any number of flashpoints in the Middle East that 
could ignite a war between Syria and Israd. The risks of mis- 
calculation in Lebancm, where both countries are deeply in- 
volved in defending perceived vital security interests, remain 
high. Palestinian terrorist attacks on northern Israel and Israeli 
retaliatory strikes could, under certain conditions, trigger a con- 
frontation. The explosive situation in the Israeli-occupied terri- 
tories, where Palestinian human rights are violated on a regular 
bads, could also degenerate into a broader omflict 

NEW DANGERS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

In the aftermath of the gulf war, there was a strong sense that a 
resolution of the Arab- Israeli conflict could no longer be de- 
ferred and that a new opportunity to achieve a lasting peace in 
the Middle East had to be seized, despite serious obstacles. 

Initially, the crisis triggered by Iraq's invasicm of Kuwait 
seemed to set back prospects for peace by oqMMang the immense 
divide between Isradis and Fsdestinians. By the war^s end, many 
Israelis were more reluctant than ever to participate in an inter- 
national peace conference. Tliey were convinced that Fdestinian 
support for Saddam Hussein demonstrated why Israel should 
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not withdraw from the occupied territories and permit the estab- 
lishment of a Bilestinian state. In addition, the Rikairinians lost 
some of the sympathy they had earned around the world: Yasir 
Ara£tt and the PIX> were among the war's biggest kisers, further 
compficanng the (question of who would represent the l^destin- 
iaiis m peac e talks. Iraq's missile attacks, which Syria dismissed as 
"ihe.itrical. " accentuated nianv Israelis' feelings ol vulnerability 
and reinlorted their belief that the main threat to their existence 
came from the Arab states, not the Palestinians. 

But m many other re^MCts, Iraq's defeat presented an o(^ 
portunity to advance the cause of peace in the region. The 
United States found itsdf wefl positkmed to harness the tnterna- 
tkmal energies it had mobOind in the gulf crisis to resolve the 
Arab-Israeli conflict once and for all. There was a strong expec- 
tation thai Washington, hav ing become so deeply involved in the 
Middle Fast, would seize the chance to address the main source 
of regional instability. The coalition victory against Iraq was 
widely viewed as a "defining moment** in the region's history. 
The war reshuffled the cards, perluqps more thoroughly than at 
any time in 40 years. Never before have modentte Arab regi 
held the upper hand in the region so dedsivdy and been so 
willing to vrairk openly with the United States, despite its contin- 
ued support for Israel. Although U.S. p>ower and prestige are at 
their peak in some pans of the region, it is widely understood 
that the United States' political capital could be quicklv dissi- 
pated if it does not move to resolve the Arab- Israeli dispute with 
the same vigor and sense of purpose it brought to bear in secur- 
ing Iraq's withdrawal from Kuwait. 

The Middle East has entered a period of fluidity and uncer- 
tainty, a time in which both opportunities and dangers have 
nmltiplied. The PLO's embrace of a two-state solution, a realist 
regime in Syria thai has, however reluctant 1 v. accepted the exis- 
tence of Israel, an Egyptian-Israeli peace treats that has with- 
stood the test of time, and the mobilization of much of the Arab 
%vorld in defense of the stat us quo against Iraq are all indicators 
that the Arabs share with Israel an interest in putting an end to 
regional conflict. If new hopes for peace are noc fiilfiUcd, they 
will surely give way to an even deeper despair. The challenge is 
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fcMrmidable: The United States, having won a war, sees that it has 
an opportunky to use its enhanced power and influence in the 
regioa to arrange peace talks, but it knows that it must act 
quickly, while its prestige is at its zenith and before old attitudes 
and patterns reassert themselves. 

Despite the steadfast refusal of the United States and its 
coahtion partners to link a resolution of the Persian Gulf crisis 
with a resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict, it was universally 
understood that the United States would, after the war, direct its 
energies to reviving the peace process. Immediately after Iraq's 
de£eat, Resident Bush made it dear that solvii^^ the region's 
problems was high on his agenda. In an address before a joint 
session of Congress on March 7, he reassured the world that the 
U.S. commitment to peace in the Middle East did not "end with 
the liberation of Kuwait" and pledged that efforts to find solu- 
Uons to the region's problems would proceed "with new vigor 
and determination." He added: "The lime has come to put an 
end to the Arab-Israeli conflict" 

If the United States £uls to address the Isradi occupation of 
Arab lands, the Arab regimes allied with Washii^;ton during the 
gulf war may ultimately fmd this assodatkm a liability. There is a 
widespread |>erception throughout the Arab world that the 
United States, which acted so quickly and decisively to end Iraq's 
occupation of Ktiwait, has been unwilling to use its power and 
influence to reverse the Israeli occupation of conquered Arab 
lands. Many in the region also interpret the humiliation of Sad- 
dam Hussein and the destruction of Iraq's military power (Mri- 
marily in terms of the Arab-Isradi balance of powor. The residue 
of bitterness and resentment **on the street** in some parts ci the 
Arab world over Iraq's defeat should not be underestimated: It 
will probably grow if U.S. policy is perceived to be inconsistent. 
The United States will be under pressure from its Arab allies to 
demonstrate that the coalition was not fighting a surrogate war 
for Israel and that it cares about their grievances, the foremost of 
which remains the continued Israeli occupation of Arab land. 
Without an Arab-Isradi peace settlement, a new U.S.-^ati- 
sored security system in the r^pkm wHl be unlikdy to cikUire. 
But if the Arab slates in the and-Iraq coalition have eiqiectations 
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about new U.S. obligations to them, the reverse is also true. 
Washington has never been so well positioned to press its Arab 
allies to make conciliatQiy, oonfidence-buikling gestures toward 
Israel 

The Arabs are not alone in expecting fevors from the 
United States. Israel dearly hoped that after the war Washington 

would reward it for its restraint in the face of Iraqi provocations, 
possibly by not pressing it to make concessions to the Palestin- 
ians. For its part, the United States, in responding decisively to 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, in destroying Saddam Hussein's mili- 
tary power, and in deploying ftitriot missiles in Israel's defense, 
hoped that Israd would have greater confidence in the U.S. 
commitment to its security and would, as a result, be more 
flexible in the peace process. The destruction of Iraq's military 
might has dramatically altered the balance ol power in the re- 
gion. Israel s military superiority is. bv any objective standard, 
greater than it has ever been: The threat of an attack from the 
east has been all but eliminated. 

U.S. POLICY AND THE PEACE PROCESS 

The hurdles Secretary of State Baker encountered in arranging 
an Arab-Israeli peace conference following the gulf war under- 
scored that it is not within Washington's power to bring peace to 
the Middle East if the main parties to the dispute prefer the 
status quo to a settlement that requires them to make substantial 
and painful compromises. Nevertheless, the United States has a 
vital role to play in fodlitating peace in the region. Whether 
Israd and the Arabs are ultimately able to bridge the chasm that 
separates them stiD depends to some extent on how much energy 
the United States is willing to invest as a mediator. While Wash- 
ington cannot impose peace on a region that is not ready for it 
and must steer a delicate course if it is to maintain the trust of 
those most centrallv involved in the dispute, no one can seriouslv 

argue that the United States has yet used its lull power to bring 
abouta settlement based on the principle of exchanging territory 
forpeace a goad that six ooo8ecutiveU.S.|Mnesidentt have nomi- 
naUy supported since 1967. This is not to underestimate the 
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practical limits to the United States' influence in the regkm: U.S. 
pre»dents have generally been reluctant to exert pressure cm 
Israel when the Jewish state has the overwhdmtng support of 
Congress, and the United States has little leverage over Syria, 
except indirectly dirough Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and, now, the 
Soviet Union. 

The U.S. peace initiative following the gulf war contained 
many of the external ingredients necessary for a diplomatic 
breakthrough: It aimed at achieving a comprehensive, region- 
wide settlement through a two-track approach that would simul- 
taneously resolve the conflkx betimn and the Arab States 
and address the Bdestinian proUem; it soi^t the widest possi- 
ble participation within the r^;ic« and included Syria from the 
outset as a key player; it inw^ved the Soviet Union and envi- 
sioned some role for the United Nations and the European 
Community; it sought some sort of balance between the Arabs* 
desire for an international conference and Israel's insistence on 
direct bilateral talks; and it recognized the importance of linking 
a setdement to arms control and water-sharing s^^reements, as 
well as to regional security arrangements. By late summer the 
initiative had brou^t the main parties closer than ever before to 
taking the fmal, difficult lounge. U^.pdicyb cm the ri|^ track. 
Bm in the Middle East, pessimists are rewaitied for their predic- 
tions more often than optimists. Despite many encouraging 
signs that a historic breakthrough was possible, past experience 
tells us how easily the peace process can be derailed. The obsta- 
cles to a comprehensive peace agreement w ill remain formidable 
even if a peace conference is convened. If this latest, and most 
promising, U.S. peace initiative ultimately fsais, what can the 
United States do? 

Firsts Washii^iton must ccmtinue to make it dear that it seeks 
a coniprdiennve setdement based on an Israefi wididrawa^ 
occupied Arab territories, a res<4tttion of the Bdestinian prob- 
lem, and full Arab recogmtkm of Israel. n:esident Bush did just 
that in a speech before Congress on March 7 when he stated: 

A comprehensive peace must be grounded in United Nations 
Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 and the principle of 
territory for peace. This principle must be elaborated to provide 
for Uniel^ aecnritjr and recognition, and at tlie same time for 
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legitimate i^stinian political rights. Anything else would tail the 
twin lettt of finrneai ud Mcuiiijf. 

In the long run, this hmd-for-peaoe fioamula, embodied in UN 
RcMihitioii 242, fdudb hat afanost universal hitematkNual back- 
ing, is the only approach that addresses the concerns of all 

pal IKS and therefore has a chance of succeeding. Iinplciiiciiting 
the key UN resolutions will rec^uire difficult concessions from 
Israel and major political concessions from the Aial^s, but as 

Bush observed, 'By now, it should be plain to ali parties that 
peacekeeping m the Middle East requures compromise." He 
noied: '^e have learned in the modem age, geography cannot 
guarantee security and security does not come from military 
poM«r alone.** Since Israel's policy of expropriating land and 
building new settlements in the occupied territories seriously 
complicates peace-making efforts and is designed in part to 
make the eventual return of these lands to Arab control more 
diiTicult (if not impossible), the United States must be more vocal 
and vigorous in its oppoMtion to this policy. This is an urgent 
matter. If Washington permits Israel's creeping annexation of 
the occupied territories to proceed unchecked, it will be con- 
fronted with a £v more dilficukpnMem to reserve in the futu^ 
The United States should press Israel to freeze new settlement 
activity in the occupied territories in order to improve the cli- 
mate tor a land- for- peace deal, w hich u ill be dif ficult to engineer 
while mutual suspicion and fear run so high. But that is not 
enough. The United States should also press both sides to take a 
number of confidence-building steps. Israel should be encour- 
aged to releate Filescinian prisoners, reopen Palestinian univer- 
sities, and observe human rights in the occupied territories. In 
turn, the Arabs shouki be pressed to end their economk: boycott, 
which stands as a p o we rf u l symbol of their nonrecognition, and 
to reassure Israel that an\ peace treaty it signs will not simply be a 
paper agreement that still leaves it ostracized within the region. 

Second, although the dispute between Israelis and Palestin- 
ians constitutes the heart id the Arab- Israeli problem, the 
United States must continue to involve Syria fiiUy in its efforts to 
resoh^ die conflict. There is no way to get around the fact that 
Syria isamajor party to the dispute with legitimate interests in its 
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out€X>nie. Without its involvement, there can be no real or lasting 
peace. Histmcaily, the United States and Syria have each held 
the other partly responabk for the failure oi the peace process. 
From Washington's perspective, Syria has not demoiistraied suf- 
ficient interest in pursuing peace in the past and has dismissed 
out of hand or obstructed a variety of U.S. diplomatic initiatives, 
insisting that it would only participate in an international confer- 
ence convened under UN auspices. Recent American adminis- 
trations have viewed Syria as intransigent and rejecticmist and as 
an obstade to peace in the regicMi. There is certainly some truth 
to the chai^ that Asad has been stubborn and infksdUe about 
the way in which the peace process should proceed, althouf^ he 
would claim that he was only being connstent and principled. 
Asad is not a risk-taker, willing to explore any avenue to peace 
and ready to participate in an open-ended process with ill- 
defined parameters. If the music is not right, he will sit out the 
dance. From Damascus's perspective, it is the United States that 
historically has lacked a sufficient commitment to peace in die 
Middle East by avoiding a comprehensive settlement that en- 
tailed substantial Isradi territorial concessions, accorded the Rd- 
esdnians their national rights, and, most important, included 
Syria. There is also some truth to this charge. The United States 
helped sponsor UN Resolution 242, which expresses the interna- 
tional consensus on a peaceful settlement, but from Damascus's 
vantage it iias not pressed hard for its implementation. In addi- 
tion, by promoting separate agreements that have left Syria out, 
the United States has allowed Asad to think that he has little to 
gain from supporting the peace process and much to gain by 
obstructing it Despite the mutual recriminations, the United 
States and Syria need one another's help in resolving some of die 
region's main problems. Recognition of this reality has grown in 
recent years, with the United States giving Syria an important 
role in its efforts to revive the peace process after the gulf war. 

If U.S. efforts to convene an international con£erence faai, 
or if negotiations between Israel and Syria reach an impasse, 
Washii^^ton may once again be tempted to seek separate bilat- 
eral talks between Israd and a joint Jotdanian-Mestinian dele- 
gation. Whik no avenue to peace should be i^iofed, stich a j^an 
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would probably be no more successful now than in the past. To 
be sure, much has changed in the region since the last time the 
"Jordanian option" was pursued. In particular. King Hussein, 
the FLO leadership, and many Mestiniam in the occupied terri- 
tories seem eager in the aftermath of the gulf war to consider 
almost every offer placed before them. But the p>ossibility that 
Syria would try to sabotage a separate deal remains acute. No one 
really knows if Syria could successfully derail peace talks that 
OBchided it, especially if all of the other key Arab states sup- 
ported sudi negotiations, but the record suggests it will energet- 
ically and ruthlessly defend its interests. Some have argued that 
Svria's power in the Levant is exaggerated. That may be so. but 
the Jordanians and Palestinians cannot ignore the fact that Syria 
is a prominent Arab power in the immediate region. If anything, 
the defeat of Iraq, which they kx>ked to for procectioa fnmi S3aria 
as wdl as from Israd, has increased their vulnerability to Da- 
mascu8*s pressure. Bypassing Syria mi^t work, but involving it 
as a central partner in the peace process makes it easier for Arab 
states to participate. Ultimately, including Svria in an effort to 
reach a comprehensive peace on all fronts will be a more produc- 
tive policy, whatever the frustrations it may entail in the short 
run. 

Third, irrespective of the dmnestic situation within the So- 
viet Union, the United States must continue to involve Moscow 

directly and ct nn ally in ef forts to resolve the Arab-Isracli con- 
flict, as it has done verv cftectivelv since the end of the gulf war. 
Historically, the United States tended to view the Middle East 
primarily as an arena of superpower hvalrv and to interpret local 
issues in terms of the East-West conflict. This was ocmnter- 
productive and detrimental to the peace process. Because Wash- 
ington was determined to prevent Moscow from having a role in 
Middle East diplomacy, the Soviets had no incentive to cooperate 
in solving the conflict and no reason to pressure Svria and the 
FLO in ways that would have served the interests of peace. Nixon 
(at least initially) and Keagan both beUeved that Syria's interests 
ooukl be ignored because of their overriding coooern with con- 
taining die Soviet Union and undermirang its dients. 
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With the end of the Cold War, the United States has no good 
reason to exdude the Soviet Union from the peace process and 
exceXknt reascms to give it a stake in its success. The dninite 
between Arabs and Israelis is too complex for Washington to 
reserve cm its own, as the record clearly shows, and there are ways 
in which Moscow is uniquely situated to advance the peace proc- 
ess. Most obviously, while the United States has almost no direct 
leverage over Syria, the Soviet Union can, if it is so inclined, prod 
it to be more flexible. However, the Asad regime will not let itself 
be dictated to by its superpower patron if its vital interests are at 
stake any more than Israel will comply with U.S. wishes in the 
same drciunstances. So long as the Soviet Unicm remains the 
main supplier of weapons to Syria, it wiU have mfhience in 
Damascus. Gorbachev has told Syria that Israel's interests must 
be taken into account, and he has made it clear that the Soviet 
Union would not support any attempt to reclaim the Golan 
Heights through military action. Israel now has far less reason to 
fear that Soviet partidpaticm in the peace process would be to its 
detriment. Moscow has-demonstrated its commitment to fdaying 
a amstrucdve rede in the regioa and has expressed its desire to 
normalize rdatknis with Jerusalem. In particular, opening die 
door for millions of Soviet Jews who may wish to emigrate to 
Israel over the next few years has improved relations between the 
two countries and shifted thinking in Israel about the Soviet 
Union's potential contribution to the peace process. The first 
visit by a Soviet foreign minister to Israel in May 1991 under- 
scored how dramatically different a role the Soviet Union is now 
playing in the regicm. 

Today, neither the United States ncn* the Soviet Union has as 
much reascm to take sides in regiona] conflicts. Superpower 
cooperation in the gulf crisis provided conclusive evidence of this 
trend and underlined the enormous advantages of multilateral 
approaches to solving regional disputes. Making it clear that the 
United States and the Soviet Union are in substandal agreement 
about the peace process and that both favor a setdement based 
cm the implanentatioa of UN resolutioDS 242 and 358 and the 
exchange of territory for peace sends a powerfol signal to the 
main parties in the dispute. A jcMnt stance by the superpowers 
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puis more pressure on Israel and Syria to reach a compromise, 
txit it also offers both of them the reamuances thev need to risk 
ncgodatkms. Growing ooopenttioQ becween the United States 
and the Soviet Union makes an effectiim joint superpower guar- 
antee of a peace setdement more feasible than ever before. 

The degree to which the United States should involve the 
United Nations and the Km opean Conimunitv in resolving the dis- 
pute is more pioljlematical. Washington s desire lo plav the domi- 
nant role in the Middle 1:^1 has led it in the past to give littie 
encouragement to European diplomatic initiatives and to down- 
play the UniMi Nations as a fonmi for lesoKing the dispute. If tte 
"new world order" is to have any meaning at aO, the respon- 
sibility for bringing peace to the region must be broadened, not 
narrowed. Furthermore, the participation of the United Nations 
in the gulf crisis emphasized the advantages for the United 
States of acting muliilatcrallv and within the context of a world- 
wide consensus. I he apparent strengthening of the United Na- 
tions as a hub of the new world order gives greater reason than 
ever before to believe that global solutions to regional problems 
can be deviled and enforced. To the extent that the international 
community can speak with one voice about f<diat kind of peace it 
bdieves is foir and reasonable, the harder it win be for Israel and 
the Arabs to avoid a settlement based on real compromises and the 
more secure the\ mav feel about taking the necessary risks. But 
there is a dilference between what ma\ be desirable in principle 
and what may be practical in a less than ideal world. Israel is as 
opposed to the United Nations playing a mayor rolein rcsohdng the 
dispute as Syria is in fowor of it, in both cases for understandable 
reasons. Xbc Bftf tf ' scses die Uistod Nations as an M'wy 'pfl'fhyfir 
and nntnistwoit hy body tfMt is dominated by its a dv e isaii e s . The 
latter, by contrast, sees die United NsMiom as a soince of interna- 
tional legiiiniac) for its position and as a useful instrument to 
further its goals. Significant!) , disagreement between the two coun- 
tries o\er what the L'niied Nations' role should be in a peace 
conference was the main stumbling block to U.S. efforts to arrange 
direa talks after the gulf war. Nevertheless, the United States 
shouki continue to search for a formula that does not cxdude the 
United ^fations from the peace process. 
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Fourth, the United States must avoid the temptation to 
disaagage from the peace process if its post— gulf war peace 
initiative flounders. Nor shoukl the United States let itsdf be 
ndetracked by endless procedural wrangling, as apparently hap- 
pened during Baker's visits to the Middle East after the war. A 
bold and dramatic gesture by President Bush, such as pubhcly 
inviting the main parties to a conference in Washington, could 
provide just the right amount of pressure and momentum to 
reinvigorate the peace process. In addition, if Bush decided, in 
spite of the risk of £auiure, to involve himself persoiiaUy in the 
peace process and invested his full authority in Imkering a 
compromise, it could break the logjam and produce a settle- 
ment. Jimmy Carter understood that a successful peace settle- 
ment could not dispense with the personal commitment of the 
president. From the time Kissinger began his shuttle diplomacy, 
the Syrians insisted that only a vigorous U.S. effort could achieve 
a settlement. Many Israelis fed the same way: Abba £ban once 
lamented that the United States **pays hp-service to peace, en- 
coun^^g the parties directly involved to eater into 'dhnect nego- 
tiations.' Yet . . . sudi talks [can] bear no fruit without active 
outside involvement. Meanwhile, American inaction lends sup- 
port to the rejectionist fronts in both the Arab world and Is- 
rael." It is only when the United States has played a vigorous 
mediadng role, as under Nixon and Carter, that it has brokered 
diplomatic breakthroughs. The gap between the Arabs and the 
Israelis is wide, but it is predsdy in such cases that third-party 
mediation is most essentiaL Neither side can make concxssaons 
unless there b a powerful duid party able to communicate with 
both— one diat is capable <^ using both carrots and sticks, mak- 
ing sure negotiations do not break down, and giving the security 
and political guarantees needed for the parties to take the risks 
involved. The United States is still uniquely situated to play this 
role. 

Fifth, if there is to be peace and stabihty in the Middle East, 
the United States and the other ms^ powers must commit 
themsdves to ending adamgerous and expoisive local anns race. 
The number of weapons in the r^^on Is so excessive, and their 
nature so destrucdve, that they can no loi^^ be considered 
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merely a symptom of confliaor a means of deterring aggression: 
They hawe themselves becooie a source of tension 
tkm to war. One of the main goals in the nvar against Iraq was to 
destroy some of the $50 l»llkm in anns it had piuchased frmn 24 
countries in the 1980s. The Middle East is today the world's 
largest importer of arms, buying over a third of all weapons 
imports and halt of all third world weapons imports. Six oi the 
ten leading arms importing countries are in the Middle East: 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq» Israel, Syria, Libya, and Egypt. Saudi Arabia 
and Irag akme accounted for 30 percent of third world arms 
piifdiases between 1981 and 1989, spenciii^ahnosillOO bil^ 
between them. The United States and the Soviet Union are the 
source of over half of the Ifiddle East's arms imports and thus 
bear a s|>ecial responsibility to control the flow of weapons. While 
there are. in tad, inanv cone urrent arms races in the region, the\' 
are clearly synergistic and impossible to separate. It is imperative 
that this arms race be controlled. I hc United States can ^>egin by 
resisting the temptation, which will be strong in the waJce of the 
gulf war, to liea:viiy arm its allies, who will undoubtedly want to 
obtain some of the weapons they saw displayed with such effec- 
tiveness against Iraq. However, there seems little chance the 
United States or any other power wiD significantly restrict con- 
ventional arms sales to the region. Immediately after the end of 
the giilt war, the Bush administration asked Congress to approve 
the H ale of 46 F-16 fighter jets, worth $1.6 billion, to Egypt, and 
indicated that it was considering selling $ 18-billion worth of arms 
to Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, Bahrain, Egypt, and 
l\irkey.^^ IsradwiUoeriainl|rsedL to presence its tuperkirity over 
any Ehdy combination of Arab states, and Syria will ineritably 
struggle to keep up widi Israd. Unfortunately, the gulf war will 
probably accelerate the arms race in the region, despite all the 
lofty rhetoric about the need to control arms sales: Geopolitical 
and commercial considerations will once a^ain win out over 
common sense. Some analysts have advocated that the United 
States put pressure on the Soviet Union to reduce arms shipn 
ments to Syria, but the Soviets have made it clear that such 
restraint cm their part must be matched by reduced U.S. arms 
deliveries to brael— scmiediing that no U.S. administration is 
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likely to agree to. However, jointly scaling down military aid to 
the regkm ivould i^uce the danger of war suui send the 
to both sides that they cannot achieve their goals by military 
force. Realistically, arms control measures wiU not wtn-k unless 

they are coupled with a resolution of the conflicts that create the 
demand for weapons in the first place. The issues of peace, 
security, and arms control in the region are inseparable and 
must, therefore, be dealt with simultaneously and multilaterally. 

• 

It has been fashionable in some quarters recendy to argue that 
Syria is in decline, that it need not be considered in the peace 
process, and that its presumed oppostticm to peace can and 
should be contained and neutralized. The proMem ivith thb 
argument is that it grossly underestimaies Syria's ability to de> 
fend its vital interests and neglects both its significant political 
influence within the Levant and its pivotal role in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. Syria's role in the gulf crisis should lay to rest the 
notion that Damascus does not count in the wider Middle East- 
ern arena. In the long run, it will be more productive to involve 
Syria centrally in the peace process, as the Bush administratkm 
has lecrady tried to do, and strive for a com|»ehenstve setde- 
ment that indudes, rather than exdudes, this key frontline state. 
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RESOLUTION 242: 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 
Eaqpressmg its condmied ooocem with the 
the Middle East, 

Emphasizing the inadmissibility of the acquisition of terri- 
tory by war and the nvcd to work for a just and lasting peace in 
which every state in the area can live in security, 

Emphasizing further that all member states in their accep- 
tance of the Charter of the United Nations have undertaken a 
commitment to act in accordance with Artide 2 of the Charter. 

L Affirms diat the fulfihnenttrfCh art ei'pfiiidpiesrequ^ 
the establishment of a just and huting p>eace in tfie Middle East 
which should include the application of both the following prin- 
ciples: 

(i) Withdrawal oi Israel armed forces from territories occu- 
pied in the recent conflia; 

00 Termination of all claims or states of belligerency and 
respea for and aduMmledgeinent of the sovereignty, territorial 
integrity and political indepemknce of every state in the area 
and their right to live in peace within secure and recognized 
boundaries free from ilire.its or acts of force. 

2. Affirms further the necessity (a) tor guaranteeing free- 
dom of navigation through international watemvays in the area; 
(b) for achieving a jiist settlement of the refugee problem; (c) for 
guaranteeing the t er ri t o r i al invinbhility and political indepen- 
dence of every state in the area, dirough measures including the 
establishment of demilitarized zones; 

3. Requests the Secretary General to designate a special 
representatixe lo proceed to the Middle Kast to establish and 
ff>f^f"'t»»n contacts with the states concerned in order to promote 
agreement and assist efforts to achieve a peaceful and accepted 
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settlement in accordance with the proviskms and principles in 
this resdiution; 

4. Requests the Secretary General to report to the Security 
Council on the progress of the efforts of the special representa- 
tive as soon as pos^Ue. 

RESOLUTION 338: 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL. 

1. CaUs upon all parties to the present fighting to cease all 
firing and terminate all military activity immediately* no later 
than 12 hours after the moment of the adoption c^tfcds decision 

Ml 

in the positions they now occupy; 

2. Calls upon the parties concerned to start immediately 
after the cease-fire the implementation of Security Council Reso- 
lution 242 in all of its parts; 

3. Decided that immediately and concurrently with the 
cease-fire, n^otiadons start between the pardes concerned un- 
der appropriate auspices aimed at establishing a just and dturafale 
peace in the Middle East 
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California Press, 196^^ p. 49S. 
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Svrians are Ai abi( -spe.ikmij and some 70 percent are Sunni Musiim. l)ut 
these two categories are not completely congruent and Arahic-speaking 
Sunni Muslims account tor Ic&s ihan bO percent ot ihc tola! population. 
The religious and ethnic minorities that comprise 40 percent of Syria's 
popiilatioaaiedhme. Akboi^gih 85 pooemof alSfriu 
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Arab majority, who led the country to independence and dominated the 
Mc^i poiiikal i n iii tu t i o n i, and the peripheral min o ri tiet, who felt ex- 
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